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The "BOOKS ELLER 8 : | 


A DVERTISE N ENT 
7 RANSLATION. 


PHE title of the riginel F rench is 
8 xtremely ſimple and medeſt, be- 
| ing any Lelires dun Francois, or Let- 
ters of a French; „n, WRDOU t the leaſt 
mention of the author' Nance, Or any 
other intimation ef the ſubjcct, chart 
what is comprehended in the motto. Tre 
rſt of theſe deficiencies we have upply- 
ed 7 undoubted authority, and the ſe- 
cond upon a ftrong preſumption of at- 
erding Aeenee to che Engliſh reader. 


Tar” author, Monficur L ABEE IE 
LANG, is a gentleman equally re com- 
A 2 wendable 


2 


(wy 


mendable for learning, wiſdom and pro- 
bity ; who, by invitation. of a... Britiſh 
nobleman of the firſt order, accompanied 
him into England in the Year 1797, and 
remained full feven years among us. 

this happy introduction he daily had the 
moſt iavourable opportunities of conver- 
ling with perſons in high life here; and 
his ſtrong Cre of knowing mankind led 
him to learn our language, and frequent- 
ly to defcend to the lower rank of peo- 
ple: and thus he feems every way qua- 
lificd to be an obſervant ſpectator of our 
manners, cuſtoms, virtues and vices, from 
the pecr to the peaſant. How. he has ac- 
quitted himſelf of his ¶ſpecratorial taſk, is 
entir cly ſubmitted to. the judgment of the 
1 : all that we hot ed on this 


Hg 


or prejudice. But Do's nation, and more 
eſpecially what opulent nation is perfectly 
wiſe and virtuous, without any mixture 


| of VICES and follies? 


Tear M, LB Rl Axe 18 intimately ac- 
quainted with the moſt famous perſons 
in France for philoſophy and polite li- 
teraturc, the hilt of his correſpondents is 
a convincing” proof: and as Aa rome. 

| O1. 


© *& <QÞ 


pn oi, him, we cannot reſtſt the temp- 


all the duties of life, by the deplora- 


0 i 5 
d. the aaa Opinion, . they 


tation of publiſhing the following lerter, 
wrote to him in Engliſh by the cele- 
brated M. ps Vol TAIRE, upon his per- 
ufal of theſe letters. 
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4 M. LE BLANC. 


© DEAR SIR, 


« Was at Verkiilles, when you did 

] « me the favour to ſend me your 
4 book. I received it at my return to 
% Paris; and I ſhould have come to your 
** houle, in order to preſent you with 
© my moſt hearty thanks, were I not de- 
*© barred from this pleaſure, and from 


dle ſtate of my crazy conſtitution. 
„An reading. of your LETTERS has 
allwaged for fome time the continual 
tortures nature has doomed me to. 
Had J often ſuch cordials, I would 
not complain any more of my ills. I 
lupport lite when I ſuffer, 1 enjoy 
Fs when Tread you. I wiſh you Had 
*travelled through all the world, and 
rote on all nations. It becomes only 
* a wiſe man to travel and to write: 
1 3 « but 


of y bo ; 
1 p 8 » 

4 4 

& VP 1 | 35 
EE 

| * 

[3 : 


„ but our travellers,” our writers, and 
N « our readers are for the moſt part ve- 
« ry far from being wiſe. I thank you 
again, and ſhall read you again, 


| 4. Your moſt bumble ſervants. 


| PARIS, Jan. 17, 1746. 
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ON THE. 


Engliſh and Freach Na ations, | 


r , j 
N Fe. 


i I. E T E R l. ws 


To. the Marquis DE W 


123 


2 intai ning fog general e ee on the ab and 
political conflitution of England, and the —_— and 
Z aclinations Y hag ens N 


Lo upon, per 

My Lorp, 115 | 
{1 E. ſtudy beſt becoming man is chat of man 
E himſelf, and ought to be the principal object 
of every ſenſible traveller. The manners and 
3 ennment of a foreign nation put us on our guard 
dur prejudiges, and arc the ſureſt way to rectify 
Gur 1 and improve our knowledge. Such was the 
practice of the antient philoſophers. The . Greeks 
tr:yvcled into Egypt in ſearch 7 wiſdom's treaſures ; 
there learnt new ſciences, and brought new arts 
112 with them. The Romans went to Greece to 
policy requiſite for government, and philoſophy 
Vol I. 1 which 


2  FZTLerrTexss on the Engliſh 
which makes men ſenſible of the connexion between 
virtue and happineſs. 78 

PaRr1s pofleſſes in ſome peſtle the 157% which 
Athens and Rome have ſucceſſively enjoyed: ſtrangers 
Hock thither from all parts; and how much it were 
to be wiſhed for them and us, that the wiſdom of our 
morals attracted them as much as the politeneſs of | 
our behaviour ! The metropolis of France ſees in 
London a worthy and jealous rival, making continual 
efforts to diſpute precedence. - The Engliſh paſs for 
the moſt rational nation m Euro All that I have 
read, and all that you have ſai to me concerning 
England, excited my curioſity: I have followed your 
adviſe, and reſolved to be perſonally acquainted with 
this people, Which are in ſuch high repute for wiſdom, 
and think themſelves ſuperior to all others. | 

And indeed, how can one avoid forming the moſt 
advantageous notions of a nation, which appears to be 
at the ſame time warlike, trading and philoſophical! 
Tis Rome, 'tis Carthage, tis * 5 itſelf. If you 
credit the Engliſh, both the empire of the ſeas, and 
the right of holding the ballance of Europe equally 
belong to them; and in their preteniions at leaſt 
you find a proof of their power, Queen Elizabeth 
laid the foundations of their greatneſs : Cromwell 
finiſhed the building ; and it was by diminiſhing the 
liberty of the ſubject that he found means to render 
his nation fo powerful. The Engliſh have been at 
different time: the terror of their neighbours; and 
at preſent a are their maſters in, the branches of 
knowledge the moſt uſeful to ſociety. Among this 
induſtrious people learning flouriſhes, arts are cultiva- 
ted, and commerce entertains plenty in the different 
ranks and conditions of men. 

What can procure theſe advantages to a country, 
which without being more fertile than thoſe around it, 
is inhabited by richer men; a country which is in 
want of wood, and yet covers the {eas with its ſhips 3 
which produces few things abſolutely neceſſary for 
its neighbours, and yet has ſuch a flouriſhing trade 


** ith all the world 
f Whatever 


- Whatever the Engliſh may fay, it is certain, that 
the ſituation of their iſland has as great a ſhare therein 
as the nature of their government. The ſea Which 
ſurrounds them, by preſcribing bounds. to their con- 
queſts, compels them to take to commerce z which 
is the ſource of their power, as well as that. of their 
liberty, | 3 e ee 
However let us not be impoſed on by the pane- 
gyrics they make on their laws and policy; let us 
judge of them by the influence they have on their 
morals; and let us examine whether this people are 
really happier than their neighbours. This is the only 
way to know if they are more truly rational. Their 


form of government ſeems dictated by wiſdom itſelf: 
but perhaps oue needs no more than to read their hi- 


tory, or dwell among them, to be convinced that this 
be ſo boaſted. of, like PLATo's republic, is 


ut an ideal project not reducible to practice. Let us 


ſuppoſe England to be in the ſame. caſe with China, 
of which it is ſaid, that there would not be a better. 
governed country. in the univerſe, if the integrity of 
the officers was anſwerable to the . wiſdom of the 
laws: let us allow the Engliſh, that the plan of their 
political conſtitution is, of all others known, the wiſeſt 


in appearance; can they pretend that it is really ſo, if 


impoſſible to be put in execution? It has perhaps the 
greateſt of all delects, that is, to ſuppoſe a degree of 


perfection in man, which human nature is not capa- 


ble l. 
- What is properly ſtiled the People, is what moſt 
diſtinguiſhes the Engliſh from their neighbours; the 


thare they have in the government by. their right to 
chooſe their repreſentatives, inſpires them with a cer- 
tut courage, which is not to be found in other coun- 


tries in thoſe of the ſame rank: but that which, in a 


'usher degree of life gives noble and elevated ſenti- 
inonts, among the lower people produces but haugh- , 


tinels and inſolence. The courage of thoſe of this. 


claſs contributes more towards diſturbing the good or- . 


der of ſociety, than ſhewing their love ſor the laws, 


-» 


'o which they owe their privileges. TRY 
B 2 Tis 
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4 Lrrrrxs on the Engliſh 


Tis not in the government alone, but likewiſe in 
the nature of the country inhabited by the Engliſh, 
that we are to ſeek the reaſons of the every-way re- 
markable differences between them and their neigh- 
bours : the ſame canſe which changes the taſte of 
fruits according to the ſoil they grow in, produces 
this variety of humours and inclinations in men ac- 
cording to the quality of the air they breath. Even 
as vegetables, ſo do we partake of the nature of the 
climate we live in. Let us take an example from 
among ourſelves, and obſerve the effects of the ſun on 
our different provinces. The inhabitants of * thoſe 
where orange-trees thrive, and thoſe of that rich 
country abounding with apple-trees, have a great af- 
finity of characters with their neighbours : in the Nor- 


mans you find the good fenſe of the Enghih ; and the 


genius of a Provencal is pretty nearly of the ſame - 
amp with that of the Itahang. s 

ITjs to the fogs, with which their iſland is generally 
overſpread, that the Engliſh are indebted for the rich- 
nefs' of their ſoil, and the melancholic difpoſition of 
ther conſtitutions. This fad diſpoſition of their minds 
12 perhaps the cauſe, which makes them fo violent in 
their paſſions : they eagerly purſue the object Which 
diverts them from it: and thus they exhauſt themſelves, 
and not only become early inſenſible to the pleaſures 
of life, but unable to bear misfortunes of ever ſo 
ſhort duration. Their dejected ſouls have not forti- 
tude enough to ſuffer, If ſome courage is requiſite” 
for Suicide, more ſtill is neceſſary for ſupporting grief. 
This fame tendency to melancholy prevents their ever 
being content with their fate, and equally renders 
them enemies to tranquility and friends to liberty. 
Thus in the very nature of the air they breath, we 


find the primary ſource of their inconftancy, and con- 


ſequently the moſt powerful obſtacle to the perfect 

eſtabliſtunent of their government; the harmony of 

which will always be diſturbed by their” reſtleſs 
temper. 285 C 

Theſe, my lord, are the different ſubjects, on which 

T will ſometimes entertain thoſe, who have ſufficient 

_ | confidence | 


and French NATIONS. 5 
confidence in me, to believe me capable of giving 


them an account of what paſſes under my eye. 
Reading, events, literature, manners, every thing in 


a word will afford matter for my obſervations. When- 
ever I happen to be miſtaken, who can rectify my 
notions better than your lordſhip ? You have happily 
improved nature's moſt valuable gift, I mean that 
philoſophical turn of mind, which ſets a true value 
on all things. You know mankind in general, and 
the Engliſh in particular, the different politics of 
zoveruments, and the phyſical and moral — thereof. 
if I have not all theſe advantages, I dare aſſure you at 
icait, that nothing ſhall make me deviate from truth, 
but the misfortune of not well deſcerning it. 
i have the honour to be, 


My lord, 
Vour lordſhip's moſt humble, &c. 


WY —_— — _ 


LETTER: 
To the Marquis pE G, 


On the prejudices of mankind in favour of their na- 
tive country, and the exceſs of them in the Eng- 


lit; avith ſome cenſures on the French. 


I Lonpov, &c. 
My Lok, 1 | 

45 1 E love of our country, which nature has in- 
. grafted on every heart, is one of the moſt 


love. Prejudices ſometimes render this attach- 
ment to one's native foil ridiculous in particular in- 
E365, which is fo commendable in general. It is 
3 | more 
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more difficult than is imagined to get rid of thoſe 
national prejudices, which injure our reaſon, and 
hmder vs from putting ourſelves in a true point of 
light to form a right judgment of objects not familiar 
to vs: whatever other precautions are taken, they 
are ſeen only through a glaſs, that either magnifies or 
diminiſhes them, and frequently gives them wron 
colours. The power of habit hurries us away, vs. | 
makes us condemn manners Which have no other de- 
fe& but that of not being our's. Accuſtomed to the 
hat, the turban ſhocks us: ſimplicity paſſes for rude- 
neſs with thoſe who do not reſſect, how much of the 
arbitrary enters into what is called politeneſs ; we 
laugh at that of the Chineſe, without conſiderin 
that they have the ſame right to laugh at our's. An 
indeed, when a perſon loves his country, and, what 
is ſtill more ridiculous, ſometimes without loving it, 
he is unzuſt with regard to others. Whatever re- 

proaches we may pofhibly deſerve in this reſpect, you 

now we have one obligation to the Engliſh, that is, 
for not having left us in poſſeſſion of the ridiculouſ- 
neis of being t moſt prevented in favour of our na- 
tion. Few men are truly philoſophers, that is, rea- 
ſonable: few men have like you that ſound under- 
ſtanding, which corrects the errors of education, 
ſuffers itſelf not to be impoſed on by the authority of 
the multitude; and knows on all occaſions to diſcern 
where virtue ends and vice begins. 

However good opinion one entertains of the Eng- 
liſh, he is ſtill ſurprized at the exceſs of their prejudices: 
far from confining them to things which are peculiar 
to them, they extend them without bounds: they 
would be thought to excel all mankind in all things. In 
vain have their moſt celebrated writers piqued them- 
ſelves of impartiality : the greateſt part have had the 
fame thoughts of their country with the common 
people, who are not acquainted with any other. Ac- 
. 4 to them, the fineſt countries of Aſia are ne- 
glecbed by nature in compariſon of theirvwn. True it 
10, that their iſland is pleaſant and fertile; they pro- 


"CUTE by their indufiry ſuch chings as the ſoil denies 


them; 


the productions of their climate: and nothing could 


be juſtly ſaid againſt them, were it not for the exor- 
bicant encomiums they beſtow on it upon all occafions. 


Mi. Prior has found means to make Solomon 


ling che praiſes of England. The only difference 


between the language of their authors and that of the 


common people, is, that the former are more modeſt 
in cheir expreſſions: in certain reſpects they do not 
deſpiſe us as much as the generality of the nation: but 


yet they plainly intimate that there is a vaſt diſtance 


between them and us. To take their words, all the 


efforts of the wit of man cannot imagine a wiſer form 


of government than theirs; the Engliſh are the moſt 
induſtrious, brave and virtuous people of the whole 


earth ; and the only one that has placed the treaſure of 


liberty above the reach of deſtiny, both for the honour - 
of human nature in general, and for their own in par- 
ticular. Why is it not true that this encomium is 
their due! They equally affect to admire” the works of 
their compatriots, and. to deſpiſe. the beſt modern 
productions of authors of other nations. Tasso is 
not to be compared with MiL TON, CokNEILLE with 

SHAKESPEARE, nor LEIBNITZ or DES CaRTEs : 


with the great NRW TON. 


It mult be allowed, that the zeal of this nation for 
liberty ought to make it reſpected by all thoſe, who - 


have the leaſt notion of the dignity of our nature ; that 


its love of ſciences ought to command the eſteem of 


thoſe, who are in a capacity of diſtinguiſhing the 
merit they ſuppoſe, and the utility that reſults from 


them: the Engliſh are humane, brave, dexterous, la- 


borious, c. Their great fault lies in believing that 
inzy alone poſſeſs theſe virtues : with all thoſe pecu- 


lar to them, ſome few others would effectually make 


them, what they think they are, the principal people 


of che carth. We muſt grant to their glory, that an 


En) ithman generally ſpeaks no leſs modeſtly of him- 
zelt than advamtageo ly of his country. I am ſorry 
de 14196 thing cannot well be ſaid of us. A French- 
12 ſcems to efteem- his nation only with reſpect to 

: | ; haiuimſelf: 
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them; which does them more honour, than if they were 
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himſelf : an Engliſnman appears not ta ſet any value 
on himſelf, but with reſpect to his nation: which 
gives an air of vanity to the one, and to the other an 
air of greatneſs. ed e 


I have the honour to be, 
My lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble, &c. 


* 


r 


LETTER at” 
To Monſieur pz Burroxs, 


Saperintendant of the king's botanic garden, and 
member of the Royal Academy of ſciences at Paris: 


On the ſame prejudices, and the contrary folly of the 
French in affecting to mimick foreign manners and 
cuſtoms, in contempt of their oaun. | 


Lonpon, &Cc, 

Sis, Ss 
HOSE who have no other knowledge of the Eng 
liſh but from the portraits they themſelves make 
of their manners and character, cannot poſſibly form 
very exact notions of them. On the contrary, we have 
more authors than one, on whom a perſon may rely 
for what concerns us, and who cenſure our defects 
and redicules as ſeverely as ſtrangers who are the moſt 
offended at them. ApD150N has followed the cuſtom 
of painters, by flattering his nation in the portraits he 


has drawn of them. La BRU REE E, if I am not 


miſtaken, is more faithful in his characters: he has 
painted our nation juſt as it is. Several of our wri- 
ters have imitated his ſincerity. In general a con- 
feſſion of the defects, with which our neighbours re- 

proach 
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proach-us, coſts us very little: yet let us draw no con- 
| ſequence from thence in our favour; Iam much 
afraid that this is only the effect of our prejudices. 
Perhaps it is barely for want of duly, weighing «them, . 
that we ſo eaſily confeſs them: and how many are 
there, of which we are ridiculous enough to boaft ! 

in France we think too well and too ill of the Eng- 

ii : they are neither ſuch as they repreſent themſelves, 
nor as we ſuppoſe them: they are men like others, 

who have reaſon, but do not always follow its dictates. . 
J their outward appearance they have ſomewhat 
rough, which prejudiced people take for ferocity: but 
if tne envelop that covers their virtues is vicious, it 
does not change their nature. Notwithſtanding this 
apparent roughneſs, no people have more humanity: 

£ which they give proofs to their very enemies. No- 
thing {© eaſy as to gain their good graces: every Eng- 
lihman is his friend, who acknowledges the ſupert- 
ority of the nation. If chey were Tatisfied with. ſound 
ing its praiſes in their writings, they would do no 
more than is done every where elſe. Our people of 
Lower Britany believe that their language derives its 
origin from the tower of Bable. A certain Swediſh 
author pretends, that 'tis to Sweden, not to Egypt, 
that we owe the firſt diſcoveries in ſciences, and in- 
ventions in arts. Every man extols his country; and 
tie love of our country is the effect of ſelf-love. It 
i= oufſelves that we extol, though we may not be 
ſerhble of it. 1 e 


The Engliſh, not content with the preferenee they | 
ve themſelves over their neighbours, do not even | 
take the pains to diſguiſe their contempt for ſome A 


them, and their hatred of others. They do not | 
'pare their friends the Dutch more than the French, | 
om they efteem their enemies. Their works of all | 
kinds equally declare the little regard they have for | 
dener nations, and the good opinion they have of | 
1-1: own. Thoſe of them, who have lived long- | 
©". 208g us, and who are beft acquainted with our 
authors, are frequently the very perſons who render | 
us ws leaſt juſtice. eee 


Among | 
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Among us, where examples are to be found of all 
forts of ridicule, this exceſs and its oppoſite are equally 
run into. Several of us, Frenchmen at London, Eng- 
liſhmen at Paris, foreigners every-where, after having 
ſcandalized our neighbours by the extravagant airs 
of our Petits-maitres, ſoon make their countrymen 
laugh by the affectation of whatever foreign behavi- 
our has the moſt contrary to ours. How many 
are there, who ſeem to have reaped no other fruit 
from their travels, but the contempt of their native 
country? In their opinion there are no reaſonable men, 
no wiſe laws, no encouragement for arts, but in the 
countries whence they are returned: they are not ſatis- 
hed with beſtowing on foreignets ſuch qualities as they 
have not; they even refuſe their countrymen. thoſe, 
which ſtrangers allow them. To hear them ſpeak, it 
ſhould ſeem as if juſtice and humanity were virtues ab- 
ſolutely unknown in France. 
This exceſs is ſtill more to be condemned than that 
of the Engliſh : if there is a meanneſs of ſoul in derive- 
ing vanity from being of this or that nation, or bluſh- 
ing for being born in England or France, Italy or 
Spain; it muſt proceed from ſome vice lurking in the 
heart. The love of our country ſhould not hinder us 
from owning its defects: but fill we are leſs blame- 
able for over-eſteeming our country, than for over- 
deſpiſing it. It is with the love of one's country as 
with paternal love. The blind tenderneſs of a father 
for his children may render him ridiculous: his ſeverity 
towards them infallibly excites our indignation, Con- 
tempt for one's country ſhews more vanity than reaſon, 
and proceeds more from a peeviſh humour than a 
philoſophic mind. Virtue forms the citizen of the 
world, but *tis vice alone that can make a man appear 
a ſtranger in his native country. | 
In regard to the Engliſh, on whom I intend often 
to entertain you, ſeveral of us praiſe them without 
loving them, and the greateſt part love or hate them 
without knowing them; ſome in order to follow the 
faſhion, others by giving ear to nothing but their pre- 


zudices, It is true, that ſince it is faſhionable at 5 
| | ent 
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ſent to take them for our models, it were to be wiſhed 
that their merits and demerits were expoſed to us with 
leſs partiality. For what nation is there, Wherein there 
are not things commendable and blameable to be found? 
By this means their example would be of greater ſer- 
vice to us. Happy, if we ſhewed as much ardour to 
imitate their peculiar virtues, as inclination to adopt 
their particular vices. . For my part, I do not pretend 
to rad judgment on them, but barely repreſent them 
ſach as they appear to me. Thoſe judgments that are 
pronounced on a whole nation, are ſeldom juſt. ad ge- 
nerally raſh. Moreover there is not e a people 
in Europe, of whom it is more difficult to give a gene- 
ral idea, than of thoſe among whom I live at this day. 
The Engliſh are as different from one another, as their 
nation is from other nations. 1 
You will doubtleſs find me in contradiction with 
wyſelf, by having already made uſe of this general 
way of characteriſtics which I condemn ; and 'tis pro- 
bable that I ſhall employ it on every occaſion more 
than T would chooſe : but I beſeech you not to take 
it in a literal ſenſe, The reaſon that I indulge myſelf 
in it, is that whatever care we take to avoid this man- 
ner of expreſſion ; as it is the eaſieſt, we always relapſe 
into it. A repetition of the ſame circumlocutions 
proves at length diſagreeable. We endeavour to be 
conciſe, and it frequently happens without deſign, that 
we ſay more than we intend ; and give a deciſive air 
to what is but the expoſition of our Opinion. Thus, 
fir, however deciſive the terms I uſe may appear, be 
ſure conſtantly to remember that I never intend to de- 
ide. And indeed what ſingle man can dare to ſum- 
mam a whole nation to his own tribunal ? 


J have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


LE T- 
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' On the ridiculous cuftem of the Engliſh in dreſſing 


Coxcomb. 
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To the Chevalier vx B.; 


like their ſervants and. other inferiors ; with a 


deſcription of the French Petit-maitre and Engliſh 


"x: Lonpox, &Cc. 
. K 2 N 
TT is a happineſs, when a perſon lives in the world 
as you do, and where you cannot avoid pleaſing, 

to carry that fort of mind into it, which adopts no- 
thing but by choice, which contracts a habit of the 
politeneſs without taking up the ridicules thereof, and 
which the contagion of the moſt reputable examples 
cannot corrupt: Tis commonly tor want of other 
talents to make them be taken notice' of, that the 
orcateſt part of mankind aſſume thoſe airs and affecta- 
tions, which you condemn, and which are ſo ſhocking 
to good ſenſe, However. do not think the Engliſh 
wiſer than us: their ridicules are different, but men 
ate every where the ſame. 8 1 


Vou know the near relation of little things to great. 
He who would know a nation, ought to obſerve every 
thing: the manner of dreſs of different people de- 
pends, more perhaps than one may imagine, on their 
way of thinking. 'The Eaftern people, who have for 
ſo long a time preſerved the ſame manners, have like- 
wiſe for ſeveral ages worn pretty much the ſame tur- 
ban. And does it not appear almoſt to a demonſtra- 
tion, that we Frenchmen, who change our faſhions fo 
frequently, are the people of the greateſt levity and 
inconſtancy in Europe ? 

After this declaration, you will not ſaſpe& me of 

artiality for my country : but at the ſame time I 


will "venture to tell you, that, with regard to the 
1NCON® 
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zoconſtancy of faſhions, thoſe neighbours of ours, 
among whom I live at preſent, might well deſerve ſome 
cenſure: and if they have eſcaped it hitherto, tis 
purely, perhaps, becauſe they are not ſufficiently known. 
For ſeveral centuries paſt, ſtrangers” have frequented 
Paris, in order to ſtudy our manners: but 'tis not long 
fince their curioſity called them to London; and be- 
ſides, what do they come hither to ice ? The town, not 
the inhabitants : they arrive without knowing the 
language, and their ſtay is too ſhort to learn it. Thus 
tho” they have acquired a competent knowledge of 
the capital city of England, yet they remain ex- 
tremely ignorant of the manners of the people. 

For example, is it not aſtoniſhing, that in a na- 
tion which prides itſelf in its good ſenſe, faſhion 
has been able to introduce ſo unreaſonable a cuſtom, 
as that which prevails at preſent among perſons of the 
higheſt rank ? At Paris the Valets de Chambre, and 
Ladies-women are frequently the apes of their maſters 
and miſtreſſes in dreſs. At London tis juſt the reverſe” 
maſters dreſs like their valets, and dutcheſſes copy af- 
tet their chamber-maids. That the merchant” affects 
to dreſs like a gentleman of the long robe, and a 
farmer af the cuſtoms like a courtier, is at Paris 
bat a neceſſary conſequence of the predominant lux- 
ury, and of the filly vanity ſo natural to all men: 
but that perſons of diſtinction ſhould take pride in 
Greſling like their domeſtics, is a whim that bor- 
gers upon irrationality. However there is no doubt, 
put it is from a principle of another ſort of vanity, 
nat many of the Engliſh affect to appear ſo modeſt 
in tneir dreſs, Is not pride the latent principle of 
moſt of our actions, and ſometimes even of our hu- 
mility? Some of them indeed conform to this cu- 
tom, purely in order to appear the more popular: but 
tele may be reproached at leaſt for not chooſing bet- 
ter means to pleaſe the people. As for the wo- 
wen, 'tis very probable, that ſome of them indulge 
e cuſtom from a motive of refinement upon coquet- 
ry ; and that the ſelf-love of others will not fuf- 
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fer them to doubt of their being in danger of lofing 
aught by their neglect of ornaments, | 
This affectation of plainneſs in dreſs is ſupported in 
London by thoſe, who think they have a right to give 
authority even to indecency, To deſpiſe pomp, and 
prefer conveniency to ornaments, 15 to have philoſo- 
phy: but not to conform to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and to 
affect to make a different appearance from rational peo- 
ple of the ſame rank, is a ſign of wanting it. As to 
dreſs, is it not ridiculous in a peer of the realm 
to appear caſt in the ſame mould with a brewer; 
and does the ſame ſort of apron, which orange- 
wenches wear in the play-houſes, fit well on a 
court- lady? I own that people of good ſenſe profeſ- 


ſedly deſpiſe thoſe who follow fo extravagant a cuſtom : 


and, indeed, there is great room to fear, that perſons, 


who deviate fo far from their own condition, have 


imbibed the manners of thoſe, whom they make it 

their glory to reſemble. If this affectation gives no 

ſuſpicion of their baſeneſs of ſoul, it is generally a 
roof of a little mind. 

How whimſical ſo ever this mode may appear to 
you, it is nevertheleſs regularly obſerved here by a 
fort of Petite-maitres very different from thoſe of 
Paris, but neither leſs remarkable, nor lefs ridicu- 
lous. The true Engliſh Petit-maitre is not he who 
copies after ours, but on the contrary he who makes 
2 ſhew of behaviour diametrically oppoſite to that 
of the French. Exquiſite cloaths, a ſingular equi- 
Page, jewels of all forts, perfumes, patches, au at- 
fected tone of voice, little wit, much prattle, and a 
head void of ſenſe; are pretty nearly the neceſſary 
qualifications of a French Petit-maitre. A ſhort bob 
wig without powder, a handkerchief round the neck 
inſtead of a cravat, a ſailor's waiſtcoat, a ſtrong 
knotty flick, a tough tone and language, an affec- 
tation of the airs, and an imitation of the manners, 
of the meaneſt populace ; theſe are the characteriſ- 
ties of the Engliſh Petit-maitre. And even ſuch a- 
buſes partake of the general way of thinking of a 


nation. In China, where the ſciences are in eſteem, | 
| the 
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the ſmart young fellows always carry books under 
cheir arms, and an inkhorn hung round the neck. 
In a word, nothing has a nearer reſemblance to our 
pedants than the Chineſe Petits-maitres, Complaint 
nas been made that the converſation of ours is but 
a ftring of pretty trifles ; and that, unleſs the diſ- 
courſe runs on modes and ſnuff-boxes, plays and ope- 
ra's, they have not a word to ſay. That of the Eng- 
liſh Petits-maitres is not more extenſive, but it is of a 
quite different nature. Hunting and other bodily ex- 
erciſes, taverns and the moſt exorbitant debauches, are 
the ſubjects of it. A French Petit-maitre is conſtant- 
ly employed in bawbles : he ridicules every thing that 
is ſerious, and is extremely ferious on all mere triſles. 
He inſiſts on preſiding over faſhions : ſometimes he 
communicates new ideas to a ribbon-weaver, at other 
times he adds ſome graces to the facings of a lady's 
gown :; In a word Do Char confults him, and 
he is the oracle of all the milliners and toyſhops 
of the Palais. The taſte of the Engliſh Petit-maitre 


rudeneſs than civility : the public diverſions, that 


only ones, in which he finds any amuſement : He 
takes delight in mixing with chair-men, excels in 
boxing with them; and has the moſt exalted noti- 
ons of this noble exercile. | 

After having laid before you the ridicules of the 
one and the other, I aſk you, fir, whether the powder 
a la Marechale of the Petits- maitres of Paris, is not pre- 
ferable to the dirty bob-wigs and heads of hair of 
tzoſe of London, A Ras as here deſcribed, 
in the mouth of an Engliſhman, is a MoxkET. Then 
no can admire, if the creature I have put in contraſt 
with him, paſtes with us for a Bear. "Tis certain, at 
leait, that human nature is equally degraded in both. 
What matters it, whether a man reſolves to reſem- 


es to be a man, let us not-hefitate to diſclaim him in 
our turn. Whether Engliſhmen or Frenchmen, let 
us have no indulgence for the vices of our country; 

3 and 


is very different: He values himſelf more upon his 


are calculated for the dregs of the people, are the 


ble a monkey or a bear? From the moment he bluſli- 
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16 LETTERS on the Engliſh 
and let us not acknowledge for our country-men, or 
even for men, but thoſe who make uſe of their rea- 
ſon. mT e 1 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


9 


ET 
To Monſicur px Burrons, 


On peliteneſs to frangers, and national animoſities: with 
a recouimendation of humanity. 


- Lanvon, &c. 

S1R, | . „ 
V/ E hold politeneſs to ſtrangers to be one of the 
irtues of our nation; yet tis one of thoſe 

which the Engliſh diſpute the moſt with us: you 
know it by thoſe with whom you have lived: as much 
as they extolled the earneſt defire you ſhewed to make 
their refidence at Dijon agreeable to them, and the 
pleaſures you procured for them at Mont-vard ; fo 
much have they complained of the cold reception 
they met with elſewhere. They have often told you, 
that a Frenchman is much better received at London, 
than an Engliſhman at Paris: and I believe they told 
vou the truth. But, if I miſtake not, this proceeds 
leſs from the more or leſs eftimable qualities of the 
people of the two nations, than from thoſe of the 
countries themſelves, which have not the ſame reci- 
procal allurements for their neighbours. Such as go 
abroad purely for amuſement, ſeldom come into Eng- 
land. The prejudice runs againſt the climate, and 
London does not promiſe them pleaſure enough 


to tempt them. The countries to which travelers 
ieldomeſt; 


and French NAT Tous. 17 


ſeidomeſt go, are commonly thoſe where hoſpitality 
3s beſt kept up. Might not this be the reaſon of the 
great civilities ſhewn to ftrangers in London? Few 
are ſeen there. If they are well-come to us, here 
they are ſought after? As it is not ſuppoſed that 
picaſare brought them hither, the people make it one, 
avreeably to deceive their expectations. Their cu- 
riofity is . as the effect of their eſteem for the 
nation; and pains are taken to Juſtify it. Many ſtu- 


dy to invent ſuch amuſements as may obliterate the 


nemory of thoſe, which the climate refuſes. They 
know that ſtrangers generally come hither to fee men, 
and each particular perſon does his endeayours to give 
the moſt advantageous notions of the whole body. 
In France this laudable emulation is not ſo common. 
it ſome houſes in Paris are open to ſtrangers, how 
many are there, where their preſence is dreaded ? 
Oar behaviour towards them does not always come 
ap to the fine ſpeeches ſo familiar to us. Few take 
the trouble to do them the honours of the nation : 
*ach particular perſon is ſatisfied with giving them a 


good opinion of himſelf ; and in this they do not all 


tuccond, | 


However, in regard to the Engliſh, you will eaſily 


imagine, that the queſtion here regards only that ſe- 
ect number of men, who in all nations are made ta 


repretent them, becauſe they are poſſeſſed of all their 


virtues without any mixture of their defects: for you 
are not ignorant, to what degree the common peo- 
ple of London are rough, ill-bred, and efpecially 
enemies to the French. The great civilities 4 by 
the well-bred people, are perhaps heightened by a de- 
lige to attone for the inſults the popalace are always 
ready to offer us, and which our very dreſs will ſome- 
nes occaſion. The common people of Paris without 
ppoſing them more civil, are of a milder temper 
least: nay the very reproaches that are thrown on 
wem, beſpeak the goodneſs of the character pecaliar 
to them, : 

Moreover, here as every where elſe, ſome of the 
gar are to be found in every rank and condition of 
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28 LETTERS on the Engliſh 


life f. What diſtinguiſhes men in the eye of reaſon; 
is their manner of thinking, not their rank. A gran- 
dee has frequently the prejudices of the meaneſt me 
chanic. There are ſome here, who cannot bear the 
fight of a Frenchman with tranquility. The Engliſh 
are vehement in all their paſſions. The antipathy to 
our manners is ſo ſtrong in ſome of them, that a 
father has been known to difinherit his ſon for wear- 
ing a bag-wig. What weakneſs, what madneſs are 
not men capable of ! | 
The bulk of the Engliſh nation bear an inveterate 
natred to the French, which they do not always take 
the pains to conceal from us: I am. ſorry, for the ho- 
nour of ours, I am obliged to allow that our thoughts 
of the Engliſh are hardly more moderate, We are, 
indeed, more cautious in our diſcourſe ; and, perhaps, 
by looking cloſely into the matter, it would be found, 
that this hatred is more univerſal and violent in them: 
but let us fincerely acknowledge, that ours is aiways 
too ſtrong not to be unreaſonable. 0 
I am not ſurprized that particular perſons ſhould 
hate one another: ſome are wicked, and therefore 
hate the good; others have been offended, and re- 
ſentment rather proves the weakneſs than the wicked - 
neſs of the foul. But that whole nations ſhould hate 
each other, tho the example of the Romans and 
Carthaginians, and even the experience of all times 
has taught us, that they are all more or leſs ſubject to 
thoſe antipathies and averſions) ie, in my opinion, 
the greateſt cauſe of ſhame to human nature. The 
moſt deplorable conſequence of national averſions, 
is, that, let them be ever ſo unjuſt, the honeſt people 
are liable to them: they ſuffer themſelves to be blind- 
ed like the reſt by their prejudices. My lord ** a 
perſon of the greateſt probity, being at Paris, could 
never 


+ Vulgus autem tam chlamydatos quam ceronatcs 
voco: non enim colorem veſtium quibus pretexts 
corpara fat alpicio, oculis de homine non credo. 

| SENECA 
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never prevail on himſelf to fit at table with a French- 
man. Monſieur ** could never ſpeak calmly of the 
Engliſh, Mr. App1soN, who has very unjuttly placed 
Guy PariN among our beſt writers, had juſt 
reaſon to complam of the unworthy manner this pre- 
tended philoſopher has ſpoken of the Engliſh in his 
letters: where he is not ſatisfied with declaring, that 
they are a people evhich he abhors ; but adds, that he 
looks on them among the other nations of Europe, as 
aol ue among the different ſpecies of animals. I would 
willingly make an honoarable attonement in the name 
of my country for ſuch an injury, without fear of 
its being difavowed if ſuch authors any where de. 
ſerved the leaſt regard. Guy Par IN is juſtly fallen 
among us into the contempt, which his prejudices 
„Fall kinds onght neceſſarily to draw on him. 
The frequent wars between the two nations 
have kindled this reciprocal hatred, which has ſo long 
ſubüſted: their rivalſhip and jealouſy in trade prevent 
irs being extinguiſhed in times of peace. If our 
neighbours carry this hereditary hatred to a greater 
length than we, tis partly the effect of their policy, 
which is very induſtrious in fomenting it. They 
unk it their intereſt to render odious a power that 
2Hzrms them : ſuch were the principles of king WII- 


au. Writers, whom he kept in pay, have filled 


the nation with the ſame principles, and the Engliſh 


have too well found their account in following them, 


ro think of changing their notions. By their con- 
inua]l uneaſineſs, they ſeem to think that we are in 
egard to them What the Perſians were to the A- 
thenians; that the king of France is the great king: 
tence this invincible averſion to the people who obey 
im, whom they ſuppoſe that they alone prevent 
rom giving laws to the reſt of Europe. How 1s 
this dread reconcileable to the contempt they affect to 
trowon us? Had Sir Ricuard, STEEL any. reaſon 
tor repreſenting the French ſo formidable, if it be true, 
as he aſſures us, that they avill always tremble to meet 
ic Engliſh fevord in hand ? Theſe fall into many 
contradictions in regard to us. They fear, and yet 

| deſpiſe 
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20 LET TERS on the Engliſh 
deſpiſe us: we are the nation they pay the greateſt ci- 
vilities to, and yet love the leaſt : they condemn, and 
yet imitate us ; they adopt our manners by tafte, and 
blame them thro' policy. 
Let us, Sir, leave to the mob the ridicule of thoſe 
national hatreds : let us not eſpouſe the paſſions, that 
are induſtriouſly inſtilled into them: they ſtand in 
need of them, fince reaſon is not ſufficient for their 
guide. Theſe ſentiments with the multitude hold the 
place of zeal for the public good: they do thro' hatred 
of their neighbours, what they would never do for 
the love of their country, Such are men; and policy 
conſiſts in reaping benefit from their vices, as well as 
from their virtues. It employs their reaſon, prejudi- 
ces, zeal, paſſions, every thing in a word, to attain 
the propoſed end : but by turning private vices into 
public benefits, it does not juſtify them. The people 
of every nation are ſo many ſocieties, which make 
part of the great one : and as each of them has its 
particular intereſts, ſo likewiſe they have one in com- 
mon, which is that of humanity : and this is the firtt 
of all. Humanity is not leſs reſpeQable in the ſtranger 
than in the compatriot. As Engliſhmen, or French- 
men, let us ſerve our country: as men, let us treat 
one another as brethren. Let us bear no hatred to any 
but thoſe who, of whatever country they happen to 
be, dare break thro” the ſacred bands, that bind men 
together. | e 


I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


LI 
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e 
To the Abbe du Bos; 
ren ſecretary to the French Academy ; 


On the PUR * England. 


| Lowpos, bee. | 
SIS wr 
H ATEVE R graces md eubbelliiccms the 1 
* luſtrious author of the Philoſophical Letters 
has diſplayed in thoſe which he wrote on the quakers 
of England; do not imagine that he has any where 
deviated from truth. His portraits are as faithful as 
grceable, and I would not adviſe any body to retouch 
the pictures: painted by his band. However, _ 
you require a ſerious detail. of every thing that reſat 
to inote pretended reformers of the gofpel, I think” 1 
can ſend you nothing more inſtructive on the ſubject 
than the apology for the doctrine and morals ef this 
ſoct *, which has been tranſlated into all the polite 
lang guages of Euro 
You will find that this work i is writ in Engliſh, ina 
pare, plain and elegant ſtyle. As to the ſubſtance of 
it, tis ſaid that the Engliſh divines of the different 
ie, who are {martly handled in it, have not as yet 
puol:ſned any good anſwer to it. 'T he quakers have 
de higheſt ideas imaginable of this book. I have 
Leard my lord Warperave ſay, that they ſent a 
French tranſlation of it to cardinal FRUIT, accom- | 
pan; cd with a letter, wherein they expreſs the great- 
cli effeem of this. miniſter for his probity ; a moſt re- 
mackable inſtance of homage from a ſet of men and 
rangers, who value themſelves on never flattering 
any, not even ſovereigns. 
The 


By Robert Barclay, a Scotchman. 
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The quakers are in truth one of the moſt ſingular 
ſets, that have as yet appeared. My ſhoemaker is 
one of the great divines of the congregation, and one 
of thoſe who ſpeak ofteneſt and belt at their meet- 
ings : + among his apprentices, he has one who may 
one day become an excellent man in controverſy, 
The book I ſend you is a preſent from my hofier : 
he flattered himſelf that it might make ſome impreſ- 
wn on me: he is an enlightened man, not leſs zealous 

1 his enthuſiaſm than in carrying on his 
teh 

Not long fince, a very rich widow of diſtinction, 
ſeduced by BAR LA s book, embraced his doctrine. 
The ſpirit, to uſe their term, ſeized her at once, 
and has not fince left her. She ſpends her life at 
preſent in travelling over England and Scotland, diſ- 
periing her riches in all places where the preaches 

er goſpel. Equally fanatical and charitable, ſhe ſe- 
duces the weak, and relieves the diſtreſſed. The 
apology for the "quakers muſt give you a high idea of 
their morals, tho? certain articles denote more lowneſs 
of mind than ſeverity of manners. You will ſee that 
they are not ited : 

I. To beſtow on men the titles of holineſs, ma- 
zeſty, eminence, gr eee, grace, &c: nor, in a word, 
to make any compliment, that may look like flattery. 

II. To kneel, bow, or even uncover themſelves to 

any man. | 

III. To uſe any ſuperfluities in dreſs, or any 8 

chat ſerves only for ornament or vanity. 

IV. To game, hunt, go to plays, recreations, xc. 
which they ſay ſuit not with the ſilence, gravity, and 
wiſdom of chriſtians. 

V. To ſwear on the goſpel, not only in vain and 
in common diſcourſe, but even 1 a magiſtrate. 

VI. To reſiſt thoſe Who attack them, to wage war, 
or to fight in any cauſe whatſoever. 


Ti - 


+ The famous George Fox, whom the quakers re- 
rd as their founder, was a ſhoe maker of Mancheſter, 


who preached at Derby in 1650. 
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in conſequence of theſe principles they are all ho- 
reſt folks. They are the only fanatics at this day, 
who do not try to diſturb the ſociety, and breath no- 
thing but peace and tranquility : which is the more 
aſtoniſhing, as they took their riſe amidſt the fury of 
the civil wars; and as their primitive apoſtles were the 
moſt implacable enemies to royalty. 

Tho' the manner of dreſs of the men is always 
plain and remote from all pomp or ſhe ; the women 
are much relaxed of late in this point of diſcipline, 
They are now come to wear ſilks, ribbons and laces 
and there is little difference between them and others 
of their ſex, but that they do not admit any faſhions 
that can in the leaſt offend modeſty. And what do 
they not gain by rejecting them] Women cannot poſ- 
fibly invent any ornaments that embelliſh them as 
much as their virtue. | 

Lam ſorry I have not a copy of the letter, which 
the quakers ſent to cardinal re KY : it muſt be a 
curious piece. I have ſeen ſome of theirs that are 
very laconic, and in which is ſeen that noble fim- 
piicity that approaches ſo near the ſublime. The 
prejudices againſt them hinder their having juſtice 
done them in many things. Moreover, it muſt be 
allowed, that while we admire what is remote from 
us in time and place, we are but little ſtruck with 
what paſtes in our days, and under our eyes. If we 
had remaining to us from ſome people of Greece, 
a letter like that which the quakers of England 
wrote to king James II. on his acceſſion to the 
crown, what a high opinion ſhould we not entertain 
of it! What virtue, hofld we ſay, muſt not thoſe 
men have had, who dared to write to their ſovereigns 
in ſuch a ſtyle l Let us ſay more: if thoſe whoſe 
counſel this unfortunate prince followed, had ſpoke 
to him with as much wiſdom, courage and ſinceri- 
ty; he would never, perhaps, have been obliged 
o avandon his kingdoms ; and his family might 
be at this day on the throne. You will judge of this 
boy the letter itſelf, which is ſhort, and deſerves to be 
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” HESE. are to teſtify our concern to thee for 
* out friend Charles, whom we hope thou ho 
«« imitate in all things honeſt. | 

We are informed, that thou art not of the re- 
ligion of the country, no more -than we: where- 
« fore we may reaſonably. expect, that thou wilt 
grant us the ſame 8 which thou takeſt for 
& thyſelf. 
Me hope, that in this, nd in all bat things, 
thou wilt procure the good of thy people: which 
will oblige us to pray an thy reign may be long 
and happy.” 0 


I have the honour to be, 


— your moſt humble, &e. 
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L E T oy E R vi. 
To the Marquis DU Pons, 


On converſation with the fair ſex ; 3 on 15 Bi a travel ; 


and remarks on the Clubs of Eng land, 


Lonpox, &c. 

My Loo, N 
HE Engliſh, unleſs when in love, bk the 
company of women, as much as the French 
delight in it : they think the fair ſex are made only 
to take poſſeſſion of their hearts, and ſeldom or never 
to afford any amuſement to their minds. They pre- 
ter the 8 of toaſting their healths in a tavern, 
to that of chatting with them in a cirele. They treat 
them, as if they had been as much of another {pecies 
as of another ſex. For the moſt part, they look on 
them as good for nothing but to diſſipate their vapours, 

or eaſe the fatigue of buſineſs. | 


Sach 
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Such of them as have reſided at Paris, endeavour to 
j:{tify their nation in this reſpect, by ſaying that the 
nomen in England are not fo amuſing as in France. 
But ſuppoſing this to be fact, is it not the fault of the 
men? There are certain defects in both ſexes, the 
blame of which ought leſs to be laid to the charge of 
that liable to it, than to the other which is the cauſe of 
it. If there are greater Agremens found in the con- 
verſation of the French women, tis not becauſe the 
have more wit, but becauſe it has been better exerciſed. 
The preſence of one man here is ſufficient to impoſe 
ſilence on a whole circle of women: At Paris, a Pe- 
tit-maitre, who is not quite grown to man's eſtate, is 
able to make a dozen Belles move all together that 
pretty inſtrument called a tongue. But the Engliſh 
women are neither to be commended nor blamed for 
their taciturnity : they are: ſilent only on account of 
the confuſion they .are under in company ; and this 
confuſion ariſes purely from their not being accuſtom- 
ed to it. Tis lefs their fault than that of the men, 
who negleR them too much, and in whom the dange- 
r0as habit of drinking deſtroys. the delicacy of ſenti- 
ments, and perhaps even the deſire of pleaſing. 'Thoſe 
who are too much addicted to the pleaſures of the bot- 
tle, are not well diſpoſed to the converſation of 
women : they are ſeldom amorous, and generally 
Libertins, 

The Engliſh loſe a great deal in converſing fa 
little with the ſex, whom nature has endowed with 
che graces, and whoſe company has conſtant charms, 
and a certain ſygeetneſs not to be found in that of men. 
Ihe converſation of women poliſhes and ſoftens our 
behaviour; by the habit we acquire of endeavouring to 
pleaſe them, we contract a tone of voice equally agree · 
able to both ſexes. 

The men are over-negligent of themſelves : among 
them all converſation languiſhes, or ends in diſputes. 
n order to command eſteem from one another, they 
{tive on both ſides to gain a ſuperiority ; and thus 
they give reciprocal offence, None of them will 
bear to be run down, and they conclude by hating 

Vol. I . D him 
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him they have not been able to overcome. Thoſe 
who have the moſt wit, do not ſufficiently reflect, 
that others are never ſo well pleaſed with us, as 
when we give them room to be fatished with 
themſelves. | „„ | 
With regard to women, we take a ſurer way to gain 
their efteem : we ſtudy to pleaſe them, and we ſucceed. 
Fis the ſenſe of what one ſex owes to the other, that 
inſpires that inſinuating tone of voice, and affectionate 
behaviour, in which true politeneſs conſiſts, and the 
habit of which is not to be contracted but in the compa- 
ny of women. 'The cuſtom of living with what is 
moſt valuable in both fexes, makes the pleaſure and 
happineſs of life. The manner of ſpeech and dreſs 
equally point ont thoſe perſons, who have not been in 
the way of converfing with women, And 'tis by too 
much neglecting this cuſtom, that the Engliſh have a 
certain difagreeable bluntneſs in their character. 
Even thoſe who come to Paris with the advantage of 
ſpeaking our language eaſily, aſtoniſh us by an air of 
confuſion, which ſeldom quits them. And the cauſe 
is very plain : ſame of them, after quitting the univer- 
fities, come to London, and ſpend their time in coffee- 
houſes, taverns, and thoſe other places fo. pernicious to 
youth, by equally rain, er; the heart and underftand- 
ing. Others are ſent to ſtudy the manners of foreign 
countries, before they are acquainted with their own : 
which is another inconveniency. The deſign of tra- 
velling ſhould be in ſearch of wiſdom: and thoſe Who 
have no notion of it, are very unlikely to find it out. 
The moſt part of the governors, to whoſe care thoſe 
young folks are committed, are not good guides: they 
cannot give what they have not. From the colleges 
whence they are taken, they bring the vicious habit of 
ſpending their time in ſmoaking and drinking; and they 
cannot form their pupils to that politeneſs which they 
themſelves are ſtrangers to, and to the ways of the 
world, which they have never ſeen. 1 
Some authors, and among others doctor Jos EYR 
Hal, one of the moſt illuſtrious Enghſh biſhops, 
have very much condemned the cuſtom of their nati- 
on, 
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on, in ſending youth abroad before they are in a con- 


dition to reap any advantage from their travels, We 


have a French tranſlation of a book of his, intitled : 
Quo Vadis ? A juft cenſure of travel, as it is commoniy 
undertaken by the gentlemen of cur nation. Tis certain 
that the Engliſh travel more than any other people of 
Europe, How much ſo ever their riches facilitate this 
cuſtom, the ſea, which ſurrounds them, is perhaps the 
principal cauſe, They look on their iſle as a ſort of 
priſon : and the firlt uſe 12 make of their love of li- 
berty, is to get out of it. I think one may ſafely ſay, 
that they would travel leſs, were they not inhabitants 
of an iſland. | 


* 
* 


The education of our youth is indeed different from 


that of this country, tho' not much better. They are 
ruined by being too ſoon thruſt into the world. At an 
age when their total ignorance frees them from ail ap- 


prehenſions, tis dangerous to have no other tutors but 


women. At this day, as ſoon as a young man has quit- 


ted the nniverſity, he is introduced into all ſorts of 


company; where his ſtupidity and petulance ſerve him 
inſtead of wit and merit. He never thinks of correct. 


ing thoſe ridiculous airs, which ſucceed with him. 


Far from bluſhing at paſſing for a Petit-maitre ; he glo- 
ries in a title which might be taken for the true 
ſynonymous term to (FAr] an impertinent fool, if the 
abbè Girard had not demonſtrated that our language 
cannot furniſh one. In France the women put the 
finiſhing hand to the education of youth. And thoſe 
who have their reaſons for taking up this employment, 
thoſe who have no other calling but that of training up 
2 young man, and putting him into the world, are 
generally very dangerous acquaintance : one gets rid 
of them at a cheap rate, if he contracts but ridiculous 
habits. 3 ; 7 

The defects, to which the Engliſh are ſubject, are 
perhaps attended with fewer inconveniencies to the 


community; of which light, ſtupid, thoughtleſs young 


people are the ſcourge. If we have ſo many who re- 
tain theſe vices in riper years, tis partly becauſe we are 


_ io little accuſtomed to travel. Our neighbours are 
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wiſer than us in this reſpect. In Germany the eldeſt 
fons of great houſes commonly make the tour of Eu- 
rope, and thus thoſe who are deſtined for the higheſt 
employments, find in ſeeing other nations, wherewithal 


to enrich their underſtanding, form their manners, and 


become uſeful to their native country. The reaſon 
why the French are ſo full of prejudices, is, that for 
want of going abroad, they are ignorant of the different 
excellencies of the neighbouring nations. Our neigh- 
bours come to us, to learn our politeneſs : why do we 
not go to them, to learn the virtues peculiar to them ? 
However, it may perhaps with the fame juſtice be ob- 
jected to the Engliſh, that they travel much without 
diveſting themſelves of their national prejudices, which 


are not leſs unreaſonable than ours; and even without 


quitting their vicious habits, If they imitate the man- 
ners of ftrangers, tis frequently by r and with- 
out choice, nor do they always hit upon the beſt part 
of them, Refidence at Paris inſpires ſome of them 
with a taſte for luxury, but few learn ſobriety from the 
exampie of the Italians. „„ 
The little commerce the Engliſh have with the ſex 
on one hand, and on the other their inclination to in- 
temperance, have given birth to all thoſe ſocieties or 


clubs that meet at public-houſes. Our modern cele- 


brated clubs, ſays Mr. Abpisox, I are founded upon 
eating aud drinting. Thence ſprung that great ſociety 
of Free-Maſons, which makes fo much noife in Europe 


at preſent, and the revels of which are its chief myſte- 


ries: thence comes, that the Engliſh of all degrees, 

Love their particular 
clubs. In vain have ſome affected to grace this ſort 
of aſſociations with the reſpectable name of academaes ; 
the time and place of meeting ſufficiently let us into 
the knowledge of their buſineſs. All thoſe ſocieties 


in a word, under the impoſing names of independents, 


LiTERATL, VirTVvos:, &C. are nothing more than 
clubs of topers: and after the pleaſures of the table, 
they ſeldom reliſh any but thoſe of gaming, or _ 

| others 
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others of a more dangerous nature. Their chief aca- 


demical exerciſes are pretty nearly the ſame with ſome 


chat are mentioned in the life of ALEXANDER. At 
the funeral games, which he cauſed to be celebrated 
on the death of CLAN Us, he appointed a combat of 
Zrinkers, and prizes for the victorious ; of which there 
died near forty on the ſpot, and the conqueror himſelf 
did not ſurvive his victory three days. Tf. 
People here vaſtly affect to be popular, and in order 
to appear ſuch, they even proſtitute themſelves to the 
vileſt of the populace. A gentleman begs as a favour 
to be admitted into a club of chairmen; and fome- 
times the greateſt men of the realm diſdain not to re 
ccive the loweſt. of plebeians among them, I wilt 
cite you an example, within my own Knowledge. K 
A wine-merchant, now very rich, began his fortune 
in one of thoſe London public-houſes ſo convenient 
for young folks, and where the vice that draws then 
thither, prevents their being nice in regard to the wine 
they are ſerved with. This publican's complaiſance 
for youth, and his dexterity in metamorphoAing Portu- 
gal wines into French, ſoon enabled him to take one 
of che molt noted and expenſive taverns of the town; 
which the greateſt men of the kingdom ſtill frequent: 
There he became fo rich in a few years, that he quit- 
ted the troubleſome buſineſs of retail, and turned whote- 
ſale wine - merchant. Immediately theſe fame lords, 
for whom he had often filled a glaſs of wine, incorpo- 
rated him into one of their ſham academies. And tis 
not impoſlible, that by means of his own riches and 
their protection, he may one day become a member of 
parliament for the city of London: and then, in orde: 
to make a figure, he may declaim both againſt then 
and the miniſtry. | | 
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+ Quz gloria eſt capere multum? Cum penes te pal 


ma fuerit, & propinationes tuas ſtrati ſomno ac vomi- 
tantes recuſaverint, cum ſuperſtes toto convivio fueri, 
cum omnes viceris virtute magnifica, & nend tam 
ca pax vini fuerit, vinceris a dgho. Senec. Epiſt. 
Lab. XII. | 1 
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Although thoſe different clubs tend all to the ſame 
end, yet they have each their particular by-laws. _ If 
in antient times the veſtals at Rome were obliged to 
keep up the ſacred fire; in like manner there is a vene- 
Table order here, who have made themſelves a law to 
ſacriſice continually to Baccavs : the temple muſt 
never be without prieſts; each has his hours of duty ; 
ſome for the day, others for the night. Thoſe of the 
hotteſt zeal, may freely 5 and offer ſacrifice as oft, 
and continue as long as they think proper. Whoever 
has been once admitted, is ſure, at what time ſoever 
his fit of devotion ſeizes him, to find ſome of the fra- 
ternity employed in the ſervice of the deity they re- 
vere, and the altar conſtantly loaded with new offer- 
ings. In this ſanctuary they make uſe of an incenſe 
not quite ſo fragrant as that of Arabia, viz. that which 
exhales from the plant formerly called the Nicotian 
weed ; and which in France is feldom burnt but in 
guard-houſes. One thing is remarked to the glory 
of theſe worthy aſſociates, which is, that they have not 
as yet felt the relaxation, which ſo ſoon creeps into the 
beſt eftabliſhed ſocieties. It coſts ſomewhat to perſe- 
vere in the practice of virtue and temperance : but vi- 
cious habits are their own ſupport. | 


I have the honourto be, 
My lord, 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble, &c. 


L B T. 
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To Monſieur vs Buryrons, 


On the great improvements made by the En liſh in art 6 


ſciences, and mechanical trades ; the methods whereby * 
they excel other nations in them; with ſome remarks 


on their want of taſte. - : 
' Lonpox, &c. 
Sin, 


men have given room to be W en with 
having introduced quackery into the ſc 


parts of them, and whoſe ſuperior judgment is capable 
of determining their value and connections. Meta- 
phyſics excepted, which is the ſource of fublime know- 
ledge, and the mother of invention; do you not find 
that there is a ſenfible analogy between the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences and the arts ſubjeR to the compaſs ? 


The continual labour of the hands performs in the _ 


latter, what inceſſant application of the mind does 
in the former : nay, perhaps the principal talent for 
facceeding in both kinds, is but a laborious pati- 
ence: and is this patience a virtue that ought ſo 
vaſtly to flatter our ſelf-love, or in regard to 
which it is eaſy to impoſe on any other eyes but 
thoſe of the vulgar? 


There are many arts and ſciences, in which a per- 


fon is ſure to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a conſtant applica- 
tion : all depends on beginning early, and ſpending 
time enough on them. It is no longer a wonder 
to fee children of ten years of age dance on the 


Rage, or play on ſome Inſtruments ; and we have 


no greater reaſon to be ſurprized at ſeeing 3 
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OW has it happened that many illuſtrious 


ences, which 
are the moſt contrary to it? To you I appeal, fir, © 
whoſe happy genius has penetrated into all the aſeful 
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of the ſame age reſolve problems: the former would 
have done the ſame with the latter, if inſtead of 
the principles of mufic, they had been taught Eu- 
CL1iD's elements. A celebrated Italian author telle 
us, that he had ſeen a ſhepherd, who uſed to di- 


vert himſelf by throwing up eggs into the air, and | 


catching them without breaking ; and that he had 


_ attained ſuch a degree of perfection in this exerciſe, 
that he could play with four at a time for ſeveral 


minutes together. d not remember, continues he, 
to have ever obJerwed a more ſerious air than that 
of this man ; who by dint of application to this tri- 
ing divverfion, was become as grave as a ſenator : 
and "tis very probable that the ſame daily attention, 
properly npplier, might have made him an abler ma- 
thematician than ARCHIMEDES. Cd IN OY 

Tho' we ſhould . raſh to thoſe very per- 
ſons whom we intend to inſtruct, let us cloſely ex- 


amine the moſt part of thoſe men who appear ſo 


great to us: poſſibly they have raiſed themſelves ſo 
high above others, only by being more laborious. 
Nature has been more equal in the diſtribution of 
her gifts, than is generally imagined. Labour fre- 
quently makes all the difference between the ſen- 
ible and the great man. Not that I would refuſe 
to great men, of what kind ſoever, due reſpect and 
praiſe. I only intend to encourage others. to try 
their ſtrength, in order to merit the like. My chief 
aim is to point out the advantages of ſtudy and la- 
bour ; the two only ways that lead to a brilliant 
reputation in arts and fciences : and to attain it, 
nothing is wanting to ſeveral people but a ſuffici- 
ent knowledge of their own abilities. Some thro! 
diflidence enter not the liſts, others miſs the prize 
purely by not having uſed their utmoſt efforts. 

I cannot give a more ſtriking example of what 
I advance than that of the Engliſh. This people 
is of all others known the moſt impatient. under 
every thing uneaſy to them, and at the ſame time 
the moſt conſtant in what they propoſe to themſelves: 
*Fis by this continual application, and this indelap 
tigable 
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tigable courage, that the Engliſh ſurpaſs other na- 


tions m the ſciences grounded on calculations, as 


well as in the arts that depend on the rule and 
compaſs. The ſame difference that lies between com- 
mon Geometricians and NREwTox, is found between 
our French workmen and an artiſt ſuch as GRAHAM. 
if the mathematician, by the depth of his medita- 
tions, and the laws of his calculus, has determined the 
form and motions of this vaſt univerſe ; the other, 
no leſs inventive in his art, has contrived that cu- 
rious inſtrument, which, in the hands of our acade- 
mians, has lately diſcovered to us the true figure 
of the earth, 


It muſt be allowed to the honour of the Eng- 
lich, that they have the glory of being the firſt im- 


rrovers of the moſt extenfive branch of our ſure 


;nowledge; I mean experimental philoſophy, of which 


Jord chancellor Bacon laid down the precepts above a 
century ago, and in which Harvey, BoyLe, NEW- 
70N, and dr. Hales, * with whom you are ſo well 
acquainted, have made ſuch beautiful and great diſ- 
coveries. The reaſon that mankind had made ſo lit- 


tle progreſs in the knowledge of nature, for two 


thouſand years, is that they had taken bad roads to 
arrive at it. Bacon ſaw this, and reſolved to ring 
the bell to call all thoſe of his days together, and put 
them into the right way, This is the ingenious ex- 
preſſion he makes uſe of concerning his Book of the 
Frog riſi and Advancement of Learning, which he wrote 
in Engliſh, and wiſhed to ſee tranſlated into a lan- 
guage common to all the learned in Europe. W1here- 
fore, lays he, fince I have only taken upon me to ring 
a bell, to call other wits together; it cannot but be conſo- 
naa to my defire to hawe the bell heard as far as can be. 
As for mechanical arts, they can flouriſh no where 
without the ſciences, from which they flow as from 
their ſource ; they ſurpaſs the arts of taſte, in being 
of fure and invariable utility to mankind. Such are 
the fruits which a trading nation reaps from navigati- 
| 1 "Wo on; 


* M deBuffons has tranſlated dr. Hale's vegetable Statics. 
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on; ſuch the advantages of a canal, which communi- 


cates to a whole country the plenty of wie; e 1] 
provinces, and the riches of the two extremities of 


the earth. And, indeed, how great muſt be the bene- 


fit that would reſult to France from a canal in Bur- 
gundy, that would join the Saowne to the SEINE or 
the Loire, and conſequently the Ocean to the Me- 
diterranean ! ſuch is in fine, in a part much neglect- 
ed among us, but the abuſes of which I hope to ſee 
correfted by your example; ſuch, I fay, is the pro- 
duct of a foreſt well taken care of. By an equally 
honourable and uſeful induſtry, private advantage, and 
the good of the ſtate are procured together. A pri- 
vate perſon, who by ſucceſsful trials has improved his 
land, cannot increaſe his income, withoat doing real 
ſervice to his country: in all thoſe caſes, public inter- 
eſt is ſo connected with private, that they are abio- 
lutely inſeparable. | i 
On the contrary, arts of taſte have not, properly 
ſpeaking, a ſertled intrinſic value. Their price changes 
according to the modes: which likewiſe change ac- 
cording to the times and the caprices of men. The 
Dreſden Porcclaine, which has lowered the value off 
that of Japan and China, will ſoon have its turn. 
The moſt beautiful cabinets, with balls for feet, are 
now ſold at a very low price. In a word, we can. 
do without painting and ſculpture ; but we cannot 
abſolutely do without the arts, which fertilize the 
land, nor thoſe which defend us from the injuries 
of the weather. Every reaſonable Frenchman will 
agree, that the art by which we go to China to ex- 
change the ſaperfluities of Europe for gold, which 
is the riches of all ages, 1s preferable to the art, which 


teaches us to deſtroy this ſame gold by ſpreading it on 


our cloaths and poit-chaiſes. _ . 
And what people is better ſkilled in the art of na- 
vigation, and more ſenſibly feel the effects of it by 
plenty of all things, than the Engliſn? They were 
the inventors of moſt of its uſeful inſtruments: 
for not to mention the compaſs, of which they claim 


the invention, we owe to them the quadrant and the 
| N47, owe 


} 1 


learned and vigilant miniſter who is at the head of 
gur marine, has lately ſent to all the ports of France. 
They were likewiſe the firit that built ſhips after de- 


agned plans; and erected thoſe ingenious ſtoves for 
bending timber, which we now begin to uſe with great 


* 


ſucceſs. 


This people, equally induftrious and laborious, have 
2 great advantage over their neighbours in all things 


which require a good deal of time to compleat. Eng- 


land has more than any other country of thoſe machines 


ſo uſeful to the ſtate, which really multiply men by 


leſſening their work; and by means of which one 


man can execute what would take up thirty without 


ſuch aſſiſtance. Thus by turning a wheel, a boy of 


ten years old gives to a hundred things made of fteel, 
all at the ſame time, that beautiful poliſh, which 
ew of our French workmen can imitate. Thus in the 


coal-pits at NEwcasTLE, a ſingle perſon can, by 
means of an engine equally ſurprizing and ſimple, 


raiſe five hundred tons of water to the height of a 
hundred and eighty feet. The draining of this wa- 


ter facilitates the digging of the coal out of the pit; 


which coal is of the greateſt advantage to the nation, 
by abundantly ſupplying the deficiency of wood for 
hiring. This ſame machine has another uſe : it fur- 


nithes at the ſame time a country that wants water, 


with a river that may be called artificial. 


Tis not in great works alone, that the Engliſh 


excel: the moſt common trades here ſeem to partake 
of the perfection of arts. In all lock- work, which is 
to radely performed in our country, I equally admire the 
patience and induſtry of the Engliſh workman, Ra- 
vECHET does not finiſh the hinge of a gold ſnuff- 
box with greater care, than they do that of a cloaths- 
preſs here. With regard to the neatneſs and ſolidity 
of work of all kinds, they ſucceed better in the 
dealt towns of England, than in the moſt conſi- 

| derable 
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new inſtrument for taking altitudes, which you have 
had from hence for your private uſe, and which the 
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near neighbour to the ſtiff: and what renders the ac- 
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derable cities of France. I have ſeen here, in cout». 
try places, common hands work ind put the ſeveral 
parts of a piece of joiner's work 2 with a de- 
inp of exactneſs and propriety, which the beſt ma- 


er-joiners of Paris would find it difficult to come 


The Engliſh artiſan has one quality, extremely 
commendable, and peculiar to him, which 1s, never 


to ſwerve from the degree of perfection in his trade, 


which he is maſter of: whatever he undertakes, he 


always does as well as he can. The French workman 
is far from deſerving this commendation. His reputa- 


tion is ſcarcely eſtabliſhed, when he grows negligent: 
whatever faults there are in his work, more frequent- 


ly proceed from his defire of cheating, than from his 


ignorance, On the contrary, the care an Engliſhman 
conſtantly takes to do his work well, ſeems to beſpeak 
in him a notion of the exact, which ſuffers him not 
to depart from it. In this reſpect, it may be ſaid, 
that the meaneſt workman here has noble thoughts of 
the trade he profeſſes. But at the ſame time it ſhould 
ſeem as if the idea of the exact is, the only one the 
Engliſhman has of the beautiful, The genteel. eſ- 
capes him: he requires ſtronger features, to ſtrike 
him. There is nothing which is not ſuſceptible of 
the elegance of the out-lines. For us it is not ſuf- 
ficient that an elbow chair be convenient, we re- 
quire further, that its ſhape be agreeable. Our ap- 
partments are effectually adorned. with what ſerves 
only to furmih thoſe of London. The Engliſh Work- 
men take no leſs pains than ours in ſeeking this grace- 
fulneſs in the ſhape of things: but notwithftanding 
all their endeavours, they have not been able to 


attain it. As much as I admire their invention in 


mechanical arts, I am equally offended at all their 
productions in the arts of taſte. The rule and com- 
paſs, which guide them in the one, are only trouble- 
ſome to them in the others. Does not an over- ſcru- 
pulous exactitude cool the genius? The exact is a 


ceſs 
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ceſs to the graces ſo difficult, is perhaps, that it is 
impoſſible to gain it without exactitute; and if this 


alone be attended to, one rums the riſk of receding 


from it. : 9 PD 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


Io Monſieur Fx ER ET, 


Perpetual fetreta 69 des Academy of Inſcriptions 
ran ee; e 


On paraſites and their encouragers. _ 


SIR, 8 CL WE. | e 
N this nation, haughtier perhaps than is uſually 
thought, one of the moſt mortifying conditions is 
that of a chaplain to a great man. The title with 
which this eccleftaftic is inveſted, is the very thing that 
debaſes him: he obtains the honour of being admit- 
ted to the table of his lord, I might as well have ſaid 


his maſter, only on condition of acting the loweſt of 


parts, that of a paraſite, or, which is much the ſame 
thing, that of a ſlave. The peers of the realm, as 
dukes, earls, &c. have each a certain number of chap- 
lains, that is to ſay, a better ſort of ſervants, who in- 
ſtead of wearing his livery, wear that of the clergy, 
and depend more on their patron than on the church. 

Thus the Engliſh author, who has beſt deſcribed 
the manners of his nation, ſpeaks of an unreaſonable 
cuitom, which great, families expe& their chaplains 


will ſtrictly obſerve, I have often wordered, ſays he, 
2 


4 


Vol I. | | 
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at the indecency of diſcarding the holiaſi man from the 
table, as ſoon as the moſt delicious parts of the entertain- 
ment are ſerved up.----It was uſual for the prieſt in old 
times to fraſt upon the ſacrifice, nay the honey-cake, 

woh:le the 3 y laity looſted upon him with great de- 
evotion ; or, as the late lord RochEsTYER deſcribes it in a 
Very lis vey namen: 


And while the prieit did eat, the people ſtared. 


Ai preſent the cuſtom is goto the laity feaſt, 
1 le the prieſi Sands by as an humble ſpertator. Thi: 
nece//arily futs the good man upon ys great ravages 
on all the 6 *fhes that fland near him, and diſtinguiſbing 
himſelf by oraciouſneſs of \appetite, as knowing that 
his time is fhort.----In this caſe [know not <vhich to cen- 
Sure, the patron or the ee the inſolence a ur 
or the abjecinſs of dependence... 

You will agree with me, fir, that the arrogance of 
which mr. App150N accuſes the great men of Eng- 
land in this place, and the debaſement, with which he 
reproaches the clergy of the ſecond rank, agree ill 
with the encomiums of modeſty and generoſity, which 
in other places he ſo profuſely beftows on his country- 
men, and particularly with what he ſays of them in 
the paſſage of his works mentioned in your laſt letter. 
As he was the ſon of a miniſter,” he muſt be more ſen- 
fible than another of the contempt, with which the 
Engliſh uſe thei rchurch- men: and yet, poſſibly, he has 

not told the true cauſe of it. Tis, if I miſtake not, 
in the contempt the great men have for religion, that 
-we ars to ſeek the ſource of that which they dare to 
Mew towards its miniſters: and this misfortune is the 
unhappy conſequence of the licentiouſneſs, Which! is 
nere anthorized by the government. 

In France, we have not the ſcandal to fee. perſons, 
inveſted with the moſt venerable character, acting: by 
their ſtate of life the moſt deſpicable of all perſonages. 


Perhaps there are more latter ers there than any where 
| l elle, 
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elle, ſince unhappily flattery is a national vice amo 


n. » & . | 
us: but yet at lealt they are taken indifferently in all G 
degrees of the community. I am ſorry it is true, that 


the progreſs of vice has fellowed that of politeneſs. 


In former times, when the minds of men were more 


umple, and their hearts leſs corrupted, 55 men hack 


their fools to make them laugh; at preſent they have 
their blockheads to flatter them. be! 


In France, there is commonly at the tables of the 
rich, one blockhead upon the eſtabliſhment. I do not 


pretend to ſay there is but one: pretty frequently, the, 
whole company is much of the ſame ſtamp, not ex- 
cepting the perſon who keeps the table. But here I 
confine. myſelf to the blockhead, who is beſt regaled. 


The maſter of the houſe exetts all his wit fox this fel. 


low ; 'tis a hireling paraſite, who litens to him vaule 
he talks of things he does not underſtand, and adinires 
uim when he knows not what he ſays ; who begs the 


applauſe of the reſt for him, and by a hearty laugh, 


puts them in tune to reliſh his wretched pleaſantry : 
tis, in a. word, the head of the whole band of block- 
heads, en 
Buch as have made their fortune in England are 
uſually wiſer ; their chief thoughts are bent on en- 


— 


crealing it: they take pride in no other wit but that 
of multiplying their riches, and this is an effect of 


their good ſenſe, They reſign to the great, all the 


ridicule that pomp and vanity draw from them. In- 
ſtead of imitating their extravagance, they make ad- 


vantage of it. They do not ſet up for men of taſte, 
when they have none, but ſtill continue good mer- 
chants; and their children follow the ſame dealings 
hat enriched their parents. How very beneficial muſt 


lach a prudent conduct prove both to themſelves and 


to the ſtate! PEI „ 

"Tis but too true, that fortune's ſavourites among 
as are far from being ſo rational: many times, 
azhamed of the condition to which they owe their 
wealth, they quit it as ſoon as they find an opportunity. 
They do. not conſine themſelves, Whéther in their 

e E 2 houſes 
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houſes or equipages, to copying the luxury of per- 
ſons ot quality; they more frequently outſtrip it, and 
thereby draw on themſelves at the fame time, both 
the jealouſy of the great whom they ſtrive to 
eclipſe, and the hatred of the people whom they. 
hock by the inſolence of their pomp. They have 
moreover the madneſs of affecting to be witty ; and 
how can they avoid thinking themſelves fo ? They 

are eternally beſet with fawning paraſites, who ſtud 
their ridicules with the ſole view of offering incenſe 
to them. The celebrated author of the Exfant pro- 
digue could not find a better method of expoſing the 
bad company EurneMon kept, and. the friends he 
had choſen, than by making him ſay to himſelf : they 
praiſed me to my face, This is one of thoſe ſtrokes, 
which point out the great maſter. e 
On both fides, how contemptible are the parts 
acted both by thoſe who diſcover ſo ridiculous a va- 
nity, and thoſe who ſhew ſuch mean complaiſance 
for them. Vain-glorious rich, you are betrayed when 
flattered : and how is it poſſible that the ſmoak of 
ich vile incenſe riſes to your heads! Baſe flatterers, 
vou pay dear for the careſſes made ye. They are ſold 
ye for applauſe, duty, and ſubmiſſion. O0, Low 
winch mere excellent are you, ſays the wiſe Epicte- 
rus to thoſe who cannot condeſcend to ſuch mean- 
neſs, you dv not f raiſe him <whom you believe not wor- 
toy of your praiſes : yon are not obliged to bear his inſo- 
tence, and the haughty manner in which he treats his 
gueſts ; ſuch is your gain. | 1 | 
What contempt ! what hatred ought not mankind 
to have for thoſe vile creatures Whoever is baſe 
enough to live by this infamous trade, would be 
equally capable of aſſaſſinating the perſon he flatters, 
if he had the reſolution to do the deed, and found 
his intereſt in it. But ſach is. the blindneſs of the 
great and opulent, that they look on every thing as 
their due : they are leſs deceived by others, than they 
deceive themſelves. Had there been a tribunal erected 
againſt flattery, there would be no proſecutions of the 
criminals : 


1 
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criminals : becauſe none would complain of being 


flattered. 1 


No wonder, that ſo many prefer the company of 


a blockhead to that of a man of ſenſe : the narrower 


mens 'talents are, the greater their vanity. The one 
fatcers their ſelf-love by the ſuperiority they perceive 
they have over him; the other would but mortify it 
by being compelled to acknowledge his ſuperiority 


over them. We love thoſe with whom we may re- 
monſtrate; and. fear thoſe who have it in their 
power to pronounce judgment againſt us: thus it is 
that blockheads are in requeſt, and become the dar- 
ings of thoſe who find them inferior to themſelves in 

After the example of women jealous of their beau- 
te, who are careful in chooſing companions, whoie 


uolineſs may ſerve as à foil to their charms ; thoſe _ 


called wits, practice this fort of coquettery': they 
have commonly a blockhend in their train, whom. 


they ſtile their friend, and who in reality is but their 


ſetter-off. They know the effect of contraſts; and 


it is in order to ſhine forth to greater advantage, that 


they affect the 1 of a man the moſt devoid of 
tnowledge and underſtanding they can find. The 


blockhead is always ready to admire ; he is the 


Merry-Andrew, Who holds forth to the mob, on the 
great merit of the ſtrong man's wonderful feats. He 


an entity mach reſembling thoſe birds that are 


taught to talk, and which they themſelves train up to 


repeat all the fine things they deſire to have ſaid 


of them. In fine he is a flatterer, whoſe incenſe, ful- 
ſome as it is, inebriates and hinders them from ſeeing 
their own defects. Yet the ſtupidity of thoſe admir- 
ers, injures them more than the jealouſy of their rivals. 
Tacitus has ſaid it: praiſers are the moſt prejudicial 
fort of enemies. There is no country, where the grea'= 
eſt men in other reſpects, have not the meanneſs to 
take up with ſuch low creatures. But all theſe puffs 
do bad ſervice to thoſe whoſe praiſes they ſound. 
Like to a trumpet, which is their ſymbol, they only 
make a diſagreeable or ſtunning noiſe b 
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You are in the right, fir: we ſtand much in want 
of a 1a BRUYERE and a Mol iERE to cenſure the 
manners of our age. I find as much of truth as of 
ſtrength in the portrait you have drawn of it: your 
letter is full of thoſe ſtrokes, which equally do ho- 
nour to the heart and mind. A maſculine virtue can 
alone inſpire this zeal for public good breeding, at a 
time when indecency is ſo much in faſhion, that 
whoſoever dares to declare himſelf a libertine, is al- 
molt ſecure of paſſing for a philoſopher. __ 

Vices ſtalk at this day with upright front ! Perhaps 
they are not more enormous than thoſe of preceding 
ages; but they are more impudent. Paſſions ſtick too 
cloſe to man to expect rooting them out: it is not 
ſo with his ridicules ; a lively portraiture of them in 
ail their extravagance is ſometimes ſufficient to give 
him a diſguſt to them. I muſt own at the ſame time, 
that they are like PRoTE us: purſue them in one ſhape, 
and they ſoon appear in another. Petits-maitres have 
{ucceeded the Marquis's. Phyſicians were formerly 
pedants briftled with Greek and Latin: at preſent 
they are fops, who affect gallamry and bons Mots; 
and at leaſt divert their patients, if they do not cure 
them. Their directions are r on the progreſs 
or cure of a diſtemper, wherein they cauſe the gen- 
teelneſs and agreeableneſs of their wit to be admired. 
One might make very diverting collections of them. 
Are not ſuch ridicules more ſhocking ſtill than thoſe 
of MorLiERE's phyſicians ?: The itch of pleaſantry, 
with which our nation has been ſo often reproach- 
ed, has now catched the graveſt profeſſions: and de- 
cency of behaviour is no longer obſerved in any ſtate 
of life. The women have even ſhook off its yoke. 
What we call a ſtrain of gallantry, our fathers called 

2 ſtrain of licentiouſneſs. . | 

We muſt not confound with the ill-nature of ſatyrs, 
thoſe innocent paintings of, ridicules, the ſole inten- 
tion of which is to correct them. There appear at 
preſent but too many of thoſe writings, more dan- 
gerous than the defects they find fault with, and the 
authors of which point leſs at vice itſelf than at the 

vicious. 
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vicious. Particular ſatyrs are as pernicious, as a ge- 
neral cenſure of morals is beneficial, to the com- 
munity. He who ſecks only to gratiſy the ma- 


lignity of his readers, is à corrupter who deſerves 
puniſhment. . He who attacks the ridicules, or the 


depravity of the morals of his age, is a virtuous ci- 


tizen, who fights for the blic cauſe ; and in this 
caſe he ought to deal with the vicious, as ſoldiers with 
cheir enemies, fire on them in 2 duk ons no 


been aim. 


1 lun the honour to ; "ai 
Sr, your moſt humble, Kc. 


LE 0 E T T ER X. 
T 0 Monſteur DE LA Cuauzats, 


Member of the F rench mags <4 ; 
On 1 al anden marriag 1 


Lonpox, ae. 
SIR, 


DUBLI 0 diverſions a are not ſo 1 as many 
P people ſuppoſe them: the ſtage has an influence 
on our morals, and it is not to be doubted, that the 
liberty of chat of London, contributes in part towards 


the little regard the Engliſh have for what is called de- 


cency. Models are conſtantly preſented on it, which 
one paſſion or other eaſily determines a perſon to ſol- 
low, from the moment he has ſhook off the yoke 
of ſhame. How much are we not indebted to you 
for bringing none on our ſtage, but thoſe, the ima- 
tation of which is beneficial to the community! How 
glorious it is for an author, to have no reaſon to þluſh 
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at his ſucceſs ! Your pieces are a ſchool of the ſoundeſt 


morals. 
This is the conttry, when amel marriages are 
the moſt common : the curb of decency hinders but 
few of the Engliſh from following their caprices, or 
indulging their paſſions. If a maſter marries his ſer- 
vant-maid, a duke's daughter à foot-ſoldier, or an 
old rich widow a puppy, whoſe ſole merit is his 
youth; ſome few- people will laugh, but the reſt will 
take no notice of it, and no-body will be ſurprized. 
Thoſe ladies whoſe birth gives them a rank at court, 


are not afraid of derogating, becauſe they cannot loſe 


it. This is a country of liberty, and this liberty 18 
ſtretched ſo far, as to do ſilly things almoſt without in 
curring cenſure. Decorum is little reſpected, and vice 
is E. familiar. 

Our laws have wiſely provided all poſſible means 
to prevent children marrying without the conſent of 
their parents, leſt they ſhould enter into engagements 
prejudicial to themſelves, and diſhonourable to their 
families. Youth js too blind, and too much aban- 
doned to its paſſions, to diſcern its true intereſt. The 
laws of England are very different : they tend all to fa- 
your even the molt indecent marriages. They do not 
require public notice and ceremony enough in an act, 
which, the more important it is to the contracting par- 
ties, the more it ought to concern thoſe to whom 
they belong. 

As people may marry here in haves place the 
will, I have been told that a miniſter, who was actua 
ly in priſon, had contrived, in order to get a lrelhoos, 
to hang out a board from his window, with theſe 


words; Here marriages are performed cheap. I am 


well aware that this will be looked on as a joke; I do 


not pretend even to throw any ſuſpicion on the wiſdom 
of the Englith legiſlators : doubtleſs they have had 
good reaſons for dictating the laws they have eſtabliſfi- 
ed; but the abuſes of them are very pernicious. They 
authorize. the wiles which the moſt profligate bade 
can invent, in order to ſeduce a young man of family 


_ lavour vice, and. render indiſſoluble the ſhame al | 
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knot, by which ſhe has found means to bind him to 
her. One cannot be too much upon his guard, in 
England, againſt this ſort of women: they have a won- 
derful addreſs in laying ſnares for youth, and in ſome 
meaſure wiping off the ſcandal of their lives, which 
vad ſeparated them from ſociety, by a marriage which 
reſtores them to it. Their moſt common craft, indeed, 
is to make the perſon drunk, whom they intend 
to hook in. Wine gives ſo much empire to our 
fenſes over us, only becauſe it entirely deſtroys. that of 
our reaſon. F 0 
In this conditio a girl that deſigns to be the wife of 
2 man, who woule bluſh to own her for his miſtreſs, 
works him up to ſuch a pitch by her dangerous careſ- 
{cz, that ſhe makes him — on before witneſſes pro- 
ided for that purpoſe, that he be takes her to his wedded 
wife. Nay it frequently happens that he has no other 
intent in giving his conſent, but to carry on a joke: 
but here all joking on this ſubject becomes ſerious ; the 
] wiiL is taken literally. She who reſolves to be 
married, takes care to have a chaplain ready : the mi- 
niitr of the goſpel lends his affiſtance to this myſtery 
of iniquity : and what in our country would prove no 
more than a farce, reprehenſible by the civil magi - 
=_ in England becomes an act authorized by the 
LAWS, : 
Thus it happens that a man, who went to bed very 

quietly and very drunk, in-the morning finds himſelf 
married to a perſon for whom he has the utmoſt con- 
tempt. Such unions cannot well be ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce good ſubjects to the ſtate. If men abandon 
themſelves to the bratality of their paſſions, tis incum- 
bent on the laws to ſupply the prudence they are deſi 
c:ent in ; and to prevent, as far asis conſiſtent with the 
good of the community, a perſon from being made 
miſerable, the reſt of his life by one moment's frailty. 
Jam acquainted with two brothers, who, to their 
great regret, have been drawn into. this ſnare by two 
liſters; and who, perhaps, aggravate their fault, inſtead” 
ok repairing it, by uſing their wives as their ſervants. 
This is to puniſh themſelves as much as them; E 
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ding one evil to another; "tis the moſt cruel extremi- 
ty, to which a man can poſſibly be reduce. 
What has given me occaſion to write to you this 
letter, is that a few days ago a gentleman of Lincoln, 
who fell into this misfoftune, the next morning, 
reflecting on the folly he had committed, ſhot him- 
jelf thro' the head. This is carrying the matter # 
little too far: how filly ſoever this marriage might 
have been, his ſelf- murther was ſtill a ſillier action; for, 
a5 LA Fon rRInE fa. 


| Mitux waut goujat de bout, qu" empercur entered. = 


T have the honour to be, 


,% 


+  'Sir; your moſt humble, Ke. 
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Containing remarks on the aſfectation of Angularity, er- 
emplicd in the Engliſh and French. wit 


Loxnpon, &c. 
Six, „ 
FT HE difference between a perſon rendering him- 

2 ſelf illuſtrious, and making himſelf be talked of, 
cannot be better expreſſed than you have done it: I 
ſhould be ſarprized to ſee one of your age make ſuch 
a diſtinction, had JI not known that you are born with 
thoſe happy talents, that do not permit one to miſtake 
the mark, to which he ought to point. You ſtill raiſe 
their value by the prudent uſe you make of them: and 
thereby you ſtrike out a difficult path indeed, but a ſure 
one to the pinacle of fame. . 

Without doubt, no country in the world affords a 
greater number of ſingular men than England ; and 
it ſeems no difficult ral to aflign the reaſon: the Eng- 


„ 


lin make a merit at, leaſt; if not a virtue, of this ſingu- 
larity. Here a mam renders himſelf as illuſtrious by 


rfollies, which in other places would render him ridicu- 


ious, as by the moſt beneficial actions to ſociety. They 
love to make themſelves famous at a ſmall expence. 
Hence it comes, that one makes a merit of having a 
hunting equipage, and never going to the chace; and 
another, with five thouſand pounds a- year, affects to 
wear a coarſer cloath than that of his liveries. In 
ſhort, every body in this country piques himſelf on 
living up to his fancy. Thus among the great, there 
are ſome who bluſh not for vices, ſcarcely pardonable 
in the meaneſt of the mob: thus among the common 
people, we ſee impudent fellows aſſume a pride, that 
even wealth and quality cannot excuſe. ; 


The Engliſh eſteem this variety of: hamours and 
characters as an encomium on their nation, and the ef- 
fect of their liberty. Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, mr. 
App150N;and generally all their authors have wrote 
its apology. 'They reproach us with being all of a 
piece; they ſay our nation is but a herd of cattle: and 
yet 'tis this 1 e defect which makes us more ſo- 
ciable at leaſt, if not more virtuous, than the Engliſh, I 
cannot diſcern the beauties of a variety of characters, 
the reſult of which is but vice and ridicule, The 
Greeks and Romans were, in my opinion, as free as 
the Engliſh can poſſibly be, and yet they never boaſt- 
ed of ſingularity. Caprice was no merit among 
them: they chiefly valued themſelves on being the 
moſt knowing and reaſonable people of the earth. ' 

I own, there are {ome commendable fingularities, 
1f we may give this name, which in the French lan- 
Zuage conveys an idea of blame, to qualities that are 
real virtues, If the Engliſh diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by ſuch only, we ought to take them for our maſters : 
but how far is London from being a good ſchool of 
morals for the reſt of Europe! The ſingularity, with 
winch the Engliſh are reproached, what art ſoever they 
employ to raktify it, always proceeds from ſome irre- 
gularity of the mind, or ſome ambitious deſires lurk- 
ing in the hear: One is willing to be talked of, and 
has 
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has not always wherewithal co gain his point by the 
different high roads to merit. He who cannot tranſ- 
mit his name to poſterity by building a temple, burns 
that of Epheſus to immortalize himſelf 2880 

It is not ſo difficult to be fingular, as thoſe per- 
ſuade themſelves, who pride in appearing ſo: they 
need only puſh their character, whatever it be, to 
exceſs, and have no regard to decency: tis in eve- 
ry body's power to make himſelf remarked, if he will 
run all riſks for that purpoſe. The people of ſenſe are 
enemies to ſingularity, they look on it as a defect, and 
therefore it is acted as the greateſt of all ridicules, / 
thoſe, ſays the Abbe DE BeLGaRrDE, who affef? airs 
of fingularity, did comprehend how fhocking all affec- 
tation is, they would take great care to ae ub. 


thing. We have a natural averſion to every counter- 


feit, and deſpiſe thoſe who cannot recommend theni- 


ſelves otherwiſe than by a falſe imitation. I am forry 
that there is room for reproaching the Engliſh with 


this defect: it is contrary to the good ſenſe they value 


eiemſelves on. Good ſenſe and common ſenſe are the 
fame thing; and tis not called common, becauſe it is 


found in the greateſt part of mankind, but becauſe it 
is the ſame in all thoſe who are endowed with it : 
and the ſame ſenſe ought naturally to lead them to the 
fame way of life. But it muſt be allowed, that no- 


thing is ſo ſcarce in all countries as common ſenſe. 


SENECA juſtly eſteems it as the firſt and moſt precious 
gift of philoſophy. 5 | = 
How can a man capable of reaſoning, conftrain 
himſelf all his life to act the diſtracted, and propoſe 
to himſelf the imitation of a defect, as the reſearch 
of a virtue? Tho' he ſhould actually purchaſe the re- 
putation of a man of genius at this price, he would 
ſtill purchaſe it very g But it is the ſame caſe 
with all our follies, we pay for them more than they 
are worth. The comedy of the Diſtrait * can make 
no great impreſſion on any but the common part of the 
audience. Its fund, if I am not miſtaken, is vicious, 
Reaſonable people will no more laugh at a man, * 


A French play. 
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has the misfortune to be hurried away by involuntary 

diſtractions, than at another who is ſubject to a vertigo. 
Comedy ſhould act ſuch defects only, as it may poſſibly 
correct. Pleaſantries beſtowed on a cripple, will be 
of juſt as much ſervice towards making him walk up- 
right, as RENARD's piece will be towards correcting a 
man born diſtracted. But if any one affect diſtraction, 
he it is, who onght not to be ſpared: the buſineſs 
ſome people make of ſeeming not to know what they 
do, proceeds purely froni an apprehenſion of paſſing 
for men of the common ſtamp. They ſhould be 
made fenfible, how far this wretched affectation de- 


baſes them below thoſe, whom they take ſach pains - 


to avoid reſembling. Whoever would endeavour to 
impoſe on us, even tho? it were by appearing miſer- 
able, deſerves to be unmaſked, and expoſed to public 
laughter. Thus the Malade imaginaire is a fubjc& 
truly theatrical. Me love to. ſee a man laughed out 
f his faults but it is barbarity to mock his in- 
firmities. ak | nat 3 
Singularity in dreſs generally denotes ſome de- 
fe} in the underſtanding. In accontrements, ſays 
MONTAGNE, dis pufillanimity to point one's ſelf out 
by ſome particular and uncommon fuſbiam. In France 
we have a good number of folks, who fall under this 
cenſure, and matter not being laughed at, provided 
they cauſe themſelves to be taken notice of. The af- 
{:-Qation of their behaviour hurts us, by appearing to 
a a cenſure on the received cuſtoms : and a fingle pers 
{on is not a proper match for the whole” community. 
They are fond of paſſing for models, and they only 
excite the laughter or contempt of thoſe, whoſe eſteem 
they endeavour to uſurp. We laugh at the man, who, 
n order to ſhine forth more bright, makes uſe of a 
varniſh, which tarniſhes the luſtre of his merit: we 
deſpiſe a blockhead, who, without having the effen- 
tial qualities of his pattern, dares to affect all his ridi- 
cules. Tis not through reaſon but folly, that moſt 
part of mankind go out of the common road. The 
bie man ought inwardly to withdraw his ſou! from the 
croud, and keep it in liberty, and a condition ts ferm & 
Vor. I. F ſeurd 
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found Judgment F things: but as d outward afpear- 
ance, he ought to follozy the faſhions and forms in gene- 
rat ufe, * Carpaxus, eſteemed as a fool, was ſin- 
gular in his dreſs. Sex: ca attributes this thought to 
ARISTOTLE ; zullum magnum ingenium fine mixtura 
dementie. In conſequence of this maxim, which is 
in greater credit than it deſerves, ſome ſtudy to be 
ſingular, in order to paſs for men of genius: but in 
the moſt part of this claſs, as mr. BA LE very juſtly 


remarks on the ſubject of CAR DANUS, 7s much folly 


mixed with little ſenſe. | 
It cannot be denied that the greateſt men always 
have in ſome reſpets the mark of human frailty. 
Without any difference in their organs from thoſe of 
common men, it is poſiible that thoſe ſtrong applicati- 
ons of the mind, which produce great diſcoveries in 
ſciences, and maſter-pieces i in arts, permit them not 
to enter into all the little details of civil life. They 
neglect ſome as frivolous, others they reject as trouble- 
ſome. They would believe they compromiſed the ſu- 


Periority they find they have above other men, if they 


allowed themſelves to be gov a by example. But, 
as MoxTAGXNE ſays, as it belongs to great poets only to 
make uſe of the licences of the art, ſo it is tolerable only in 
great and illuſtrious fouls to 2 a privilege above 
the common. In thoſe extraor nary men, great quali- 
ties fo abſorb their defects, that they are hardly diſ- 
cernable. The ſun has its ſpots, but | its. e 
prevents our ſeeitg them. 

Happily for us,  fingularity is as rare a defect i in 
France, as it is common in England: and it is to be 


hoped that thoſe who have tranſplanted this exotic 


into our ſoil, will fail of ſucceſs in propagating it. 
True it is, that there are reaſonable grounds to fear 


the worſt in this regard from the great commerce we 


entertain at preſent with this iſland. Nations more 


eaſily exchange their vices than their virtues. . Our 


Petits-maitres in ſciences (for there are ſome of all 


0 very much affect en * at this Bu 
| at 


Montagne. 
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But it is not in the good part, that they imitate them: 
generally ſpeaking, they have nothing Engliſh but 
their dreſs; One of our young fellows, after having 
read Mr. Appisox's ſpectators, and Mr. Poyz's 
works, ſaid one day to a friend: mow I tbink. Our 
thipking entity, was cloathed in green, his coat was 
without a plait, his hair without powder; and he had 
his hat on his head. Vell, continued he, howv as you 
like me? Have I not the compleat air of an Englißb- 
nan? Several of our /iterati, are already inliſted 
under the Engliſh banner: the Geometricians have ſet 
them the example. Theſe would have it, that the 
nation which eſteems geometry, as the firſt of ſcien- 
ces, is itſelf, the firſt nation of Europe, How en 
phatically they extol every thing that comes from 
this country! How zealouſly they ſtrive to make 
profelites ! Tf you believe this fort of fanatics, there 
are no real men but the Engliſh : not 'a Rep to be 
made in philoſophy or literature, without the ſtudy 
of their language: it is, according to them, the key 
of all ſciences : they regard it as the only rich one, 
the Engliſh manner of ipeaking, as the only juſt one, 
and their way of living, as the only one, that is rati- 
onal, Tt 1s not the fault of theſe gentlemen, that we 
do not borrow our manner of dreſs and cating from 

the Thames watermen. | 1 
J could wiſh, that the only marks of diſtinction 
from the vulgar, were a more juſt way of thinking. 
2 more rational conduct, and purer morals, 7 To 
abound in his own ſenſe is not a reaſon for gaining 
applauſe, when a man prefers his caprice and parti- 
cular imaginations, to the ſentiments of the wiſe, 
and the principles of reaſon. But the Engliſh have 
0 high an opinion of their nation, that they glory in 
the leaſt thing, that relates to their manners. They 
are not afraid, to ſay, that they believe themſelves the 
117it people of the world. 95 | 
9 „ Let 


+ Id agamus, ut meliorem famam ſequamur qram 
vulgus, non ut contrariam. . SENECA, 
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| a Let us grant nevertheleſs, | that there are caſes, 
wherein an affectation of ſingularity may be excuſable : 
it is ſometimes neceſſary to deceive mankind, in or- 


der to attain one's end. Tis in-vain to have; merit in 


the world, it is not ſufficient to make a fortune; there 
muſt be beſides, as the Italians ſay, UN PLLO al. matto. 


When a man has ſome mixture of the fool, it is the 


eaſter for him to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the croud of 
his competitors, 'The extraordinary fixes the eyes of 
the multitude, and the people are, always ready to 
eſteem what aſtoniſſies them. How rare ſo ever good 
ſenſe may be, it has nothing remarkable in it: it is 
commended, but not ſought after. Shining qualities 
get the better of ſolid ones. A glaring vice makes 
more noiſe than the moſt eſſential virtues, In letters, 
in arms, and in 4 word in all kinds of life, a lit- 
tle quakery is requiſite to gain a reputatien. . It is ca- 


fer to ſucceed with much craſt without the leaſt merit, 


than with a great deal of merit withont'the leaft craft. 
Nothing is ſ@ rare as that elevation of ſoul and courage 
of mind, which make a man reſolve to obtain nothing 
but by ſach methods as ke may publicly own; a 
to prefer an honeſt obſcurity to the falle luſtre of an 
ill acquired reputation. There are men, who are de- 
termined, at any price, to gain the attention of tne 
public : but thoſe love a great, better than a good re- 
Putation. fs. . | R | | 
There are other caſes, wherein an air of ſingularity, 
either in conduct, or actions, may even dazzie and im- 


poſe on the wiſe. Vou remember, ſir, to have read 


in the pour et contre, the will of that Enghſhman, 
who dying without children, appointed the hungry, 
ihe thirſty, the naked, &c. for his heirs. God for- 
bid I ſhould intend to leſſen the value of this good 
action : the memory of this charitable man ought 
to be reſpeRed by all good men: yet I have ſeen ſome 
Frenchmen too much aſtoniſhed at this will, and ad- 
mire in this ſtranger, what they would but barely approve 
in a compatriot. After all, what has this Engliſh- 

1 8 ; Man. 


j 


Tom. 1. pag. 65. 
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man done, but what is daily done among us by thoſc, 
ho leave their ſubſtance to hoſpitals and other poor! 
Wherefore it is the form, not the thing, that raiſes 
admiration: and indeed, we might never have heard 
of this will, if this Engliſhman, inſtead of employing 
a text of ſcripture, had made it in the uſual form. How 
eaſy it is to deceive us, and how often we take the 155 
pearances for the reality !  *. 

What I am moſt ſurprized at is, chat ingularity 
ſtould ſometimes be able to tarniſh the luſtre of royal 
inajeſty. Lx wis the eleventh carried it even to the 
throne, where he was ſure of having the whole uni- 
\crſe for ſpectators. In my opinion, hiſtorians were 


in the wrong to impute to nothing but his avarice the 


coarſe coat and greaſy. hat, which he conſtantly 
ore.“ Our vices always take a tincture of our ſtate 
of life: a ſovereign's avarice is of a different caſt from 
that of the meaneſt of his ſubjects. Lis very proba- 
ble, that LE wis the eleventh's motive ſor wearing ſuch 
dirty clor “ns, was to appcar ſingular, Ile reſolved to 
diſtinguiſn himſelf from other kings, by ſeeming to 
diſdain the pomp of royal grandeur. It appears al- 
{o from ſome other actions of his life, that he took 
pleaſure in running count er to all other monarchs, 
it cannot be denied at leaſt, that it was for the 
lake of ſingularity, that he emplo ed his taylor for 
h's herald, his barber for his e. and his 
phyſician for his chancellor. The be ggarly appear- 
ance, ſo unworthy of a ſovereign, which he and his 
ourt made at the famous interview he had with 
Henry king of Caſtille, and which only expoſed 
him to the contempt of the Spaniards, was a viſi- 
ble affectation: it was a criticiſm on the ſumptu- 
ous dreſs. and all the luxury of the Caſtillians: but 
the ſordid parcimony, which he oppoſed to their 

3 extra- 


* 'The author of a book intitled: Britannia languens, 
ondon, 1680. computes the treaſure and grandeur ot 
this prince by a reckoning in the chamber of accounts 


at Paris, of three half-pence for liquor to greaſe ks 


boots, Pag. 211. 


. 
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extravagance, was not perhaps le{s worthy of blame. 
However that be, as ſoon as this prince, WhO all 
liſe had appeared ſo ill dreſſed, retired from the 
ght of his FLO to his caſtle of Pleflis-les-Tours,. 
4 common dreſs was crimſon, ſatin, furred with 
ſable: nay he took. pleaſure in beſtowing the ſame. 
fort of cloaths on the ſmall number of courtiers who- 
were near his perſon. Thus we commonly paſs from 
one extreme to the other : and thus he was equal- 
ly ſingular in both caſes... | 
I did not expect, fir, when I began this letter, that: 
it would run to this length. Is the effect of the 
antipathy I have ever had to ſingularity. Since it 
is not permitted in fociety to pluck of the maſk,. 
with which men cover their 0 der at leaſt 
let us not ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed on by 
tze arts they uſe. to hide them from us. Let us 
grant our eſteem to thoſe only who deſerve it; 
and believe that defects are always defects: if 
there are ſome, which now and then company 
good I they. do not always ſuppoſe them. 
We may find a man of merit who has the little de- 
ſect of being willing to appear ſingular : but a much 
greater number is to be found, who have the lame at- 
; Ffeftation without the leaſt merit. 


J have che honour to Sky 


Sir, your moſt humble, Kc. 
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To the Abbẽ p'OLTVET, 


On the Eugliſl tongue © with à compariſon inflituted 
between it andthe French. © 11 


FN Lonvpox, &c. 
* SIR, 5 Ee | 
* OU defire me te write my thoughts on a lan- 
guage, which other ſtudies have hindered you from 
applying yourſelf to. Accuſtomed to ſpread beauties 
and philoſophical light on matters purely grammatical, 
you do not think what difficulty another perſon finds 
in handling them; and you do not fuſpect that the 
taſk you lay on me, is above my courage and ſtrength. 
If the Engliſh had as good works en their language 
as we have on ours, I ſhould not be ſo much ſtartled 
at the undertaking: but they have not ſo much as a 
good dictionary; nay they have hardly a: tolerable: 
grammar. Mr. DRY DEN ſhould have made his nati- 
on ſenſible how much they wanted both theſe 


works, inſtead of ſpending ill- timed pleaſantry on the 


dictionary of the French academy, without which. 
we ſhould not perhaps have had others more copiovs,. 
of which this is the baſe. Few of the Engliſh have ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudies requiſite for eſtabliſhing 
the rules of a grammar, and thoſe who have attempt 
ed it, are not very ſure guides. | 


Jam far from placing among thoſe works of little 


reflection, a letter of doctor SwirT, which contains a. 
Propoſal for corretting,. improving and afcertaining 
the Engliſh tongue, This piece has been of great 
aſſiſtance to me, eſpecially in regard to the ral +” 
| 3 0 i . 0 be 

* Preſace to his tranſlation of Virgil's Bucolics, 
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of this language, which I am going to handle, before 
I communicate ſome obſervations I have made on the 
qualities peculiar to it. 

England firſt peopled by a nation, which f 1 | the 
ſame tongue with the Celts of Gaul, in after-times 
received new colonies from Gaul itſelf, who car- 
ried with them the names by which they were known 


in their native country: thus we find even pariſians 


(Pari/ii) ſettled here. The Romans ſubdued but part 
of this iſland, and had but a ſmall number of ſettle- 
ments therein. However they introduced the uſe of 
the Latin Tongue; but excepting the colonies and 
towns where their gariſons were, the Britons under 
their ſubjection ſpoke but a corrupted jargon, made up 
of the two tongues. 

The fame thing happened in Gaul, where the vat 
gar tongue was compoſed of words chiefly borrowed 
from the Latin, but made, and turned according to 
the genius of the ancient language of the natives. - Of 
this we have an example in the language of Britany in 
France, wherein moſt part of the words are French, 


and not of the ancient Britiſh of Wales or Cornwall 
Thus the Spaniſh is compoſed of Latin, Gothic, 


Arabic, and a few Iberian or Baſque worc's, generally 
reduced to the Gothic grammar. The Italian in like 
manner is blended with the Latin of the Provinces, 
(for it was a jargon they ſpoke in the Provinces) the 
Gothic and the Lombardian. 
When the Romans were obliged to recal their legj- 
ons out of England, in order to defend them againſt 
the northern barbarians ; the Britons now left to them- 


| ſelves, being too weak to repulic the Picts of Scotland 


their mortal enemies, called in the Saxons to their ai- 
ſiſtance. "Theſe ſoon became maſters of the greateſt 


Part of the iſland, and eſtabliſhed their power, cuſtoms 


and language alrogether. There are ſome T con- 
ſiderable works ffill extant in their language. After 
the Saxons, the Danes having conquerec Rnaland. 
brought 1 in their own, which is a dialect of the Teuto- 
nic, very different from the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon. 


Again the Normans, who were a pack of adyenturers 


from 


TEES, \ 
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from all the Nations of the North, after having eſta- 


bliſhed themſelves in this iſland,” introduced the uſe of 
the tongue or jargon they ſpoke. This jargon received 
the different dialects promiſcuouſly, without redu- 
cing them to any rule. Thus the Engliſh tongue has 
the ſame origin with the German, and all the others ſpo- 
ken in the North. For this reaſon it is, that the Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Danes and Dutch pronounce the Eng- 
ih with eaſe: which the Italians, Spaniards and French 
cannot do. Even at this day, moſt part of the words 
that expreſs the firſt ideas, are the ſame in Engliſh and 
all the northerg languages. AY 
William the conqueror, who put an end to the 
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reign of the Saxoms, thought it neceſſary, in order to in 
Arengthen his power in England, to introduce the lan- — 
nage, as well as laws of his nation. He therefore | 
b in the uſe of the French tongue, which was [| 
ſpoken in the provinces ſituate on the north of the 1 
.oire, He diſperſed Normans in all the monaſteries, | | 


to teach it: he ordained that all pleadings and public - || | 
acts ſhould be written in French: and if his project did — 14 
not ſucceed, he was the occaſion at leaſt, that the Er | 
li tongue began from that time to be filled wh 
words taken from ours. We have WILIIAM's laws 
in the language he publiſhed them; and it is a 0 
French perhaps leſs remote from that we now ſpeak, 
than ſeveral works compoied in France, even in a 
later age. Doctor Hickes, in his the/aurus [ngu- 
arum ſeptentricnalium has taken notice of a manu- 
{cript pſalter written in the reign of king Ser- 
 PHEN, in four colomns, Latin, French, Daniſh and 
Norman, which . furniſhes a proof of what I have 


[ 
here ſaid, FT | It 
The French continued a long time the court lan- 1 
guage; it is ſtill that of the ancient lawyers. The ve | 


Engliſh 


* Even at this day the form of paſſing and giving the. | MM 
royal aſſent to bills is in French. For public bills, 4 l 
roi hα¹,fꝓ for private, ſoit fait comme il eſt defire, When 
the lower houſe paſſes a bill, the words are les communs 
ent afjente, &. 


[ 
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Engliſh tongue abandoned to the uſe of the peo-- 
ple, was gradually formed by a mixture of all thoſe 
ſpoken by people of different origins. 
The Domains which WIEILTAu“'s fucceſſors held in 
France, and the conqueſts they had made there, had 
eſtabliſhed ſuch a correſpondence between France and 
England; that the Engliſn of three or four hundred 
years ago, was more mixed with French, than it now _ 
is. And poſſibly the knowledge of the Engliſh of 
thoſe times may prove very uſeful to: thoſe who would 
make themſelves acquainted with our old French. 
The peruſal of ChHaucex has matle me read our 
old poets with greater eaſe. 'Many words are grown 
obſelete in our language, which enrich that of the Eng- 
liſh : and they have ſome of great energy, which are 
no longer found among us but in the jargon of ſome 
of our provinces: in Tins they have preſerved others, 
of 'which we have not the leaft traces remaining. 
You, who are ſo great 2 maſter of our language, 
do you not find, fir, that che middle of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. ſeems to be the time when it was carri- 
ed to its greateſt perfection? The Engliſh language, on 
the contrary, began to degenerate before it roſe to that 
which it might have attained. It was under queen 
EL Iz ABE TR, that it came neareſt to it. This language 
was then by the tranſlation of the bible, enriched 
with many oriental words and turns of expreſſion. 
Doctor SwirT aſſures us, that, for the ſtyle, this 
tranſlation, as well as the book of common prayer 
done about the fame time, hav@® greater ſtrength 
and beauty than the beſt written works of the mo- 
derns. Sir WALTER RALEITIOEH, one of the mini- 
ſters of that great queen, who herſelf underſtood ſe- 
veral languages; the celebrated 8SpE NEN, and Farr- 
FA x, are {till reckoned among the beſt writers of their 
nation. RY | 
The Engliſh kept up its credit to the time of the 
rebellion againſt CHARLES I. Under CROMWEEIL the 
jargon of enthuſiaſts gained ſuch an aſcendant, that it 
CE” | | | entirely 


1 N 59 
in. infected * manner of ſpeaking and wri- 
ting: and if 1 may be allowed to 0 my opinion, 
pollibly it feels ſomewhat of its effects to this day. 
Soon after, the licentiouſneſs of the reign of CnARTES 
II. corrupted at the ſame time the language and mo- 
rals of the nation. In this vicious and polite court, 
wit and libertiniſm bore equal ſway. 'The writers of 
that time, copying after the court, were not exact, 
either as to morals or ſtyle. . On one hand, they 
ſhook off the yoke of decency, on the other, they 
made a ſacrifice of judgment, to wit, that is, to bad 
taſte : for affected or ill-timed wit, is really a fault. 
CowLey ſparkles with wit T, the earl of ROCHESTER 
bas no reſpect for modeſty. The wiſe WaLLER is 
perhaps the only one, who preſerved himſelf from both 
_ theſe contagions. 

The prince of Orange, and the elector of Hanover, 
who fince that time came to the throne of Great- 
Britain, muſt have retarded the progreſs. of a lan- 
guage, to which they were ſtrangers. *Tis the court 
that gives out the faſhions in all countries: in that of 
thoſe princes, German, or F rench, were more poken 
than Engliſh. 

In fine, it is chought, that ſacs the. reign of 
CuARLESs I. the Engliſh tongue has acquired but 
tome affected phraſes, and new conceited words, which 
it ſtood in little or no need of: while it has loſt 
much of its ſtrength and native beauty. May I pre- 
ſume to make one reflection here, which unhappily - 
is but too well grounded? "Tis not the fault of 
dome writers of our age, that the ſame N has not 


1 


T This S * who, as Derbe PER had a 
greater ſhare of wit, than any man he ever knew, has 
-xtremely ill followed the wife advice he gave to others. 
He ſays in his ode of wit: | 


Yet tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That ſhews more coſt and art. 

Jewels at noſe, and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all ebings avit, let none be there. 


* 
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happened among us: for they ſetm to uſe their nt. 
moſt endeavours to corrupt our language. They run 


after of wit, like the authors of CHARLES II's reign. 


They are, as MonTacne ſays of thoſe of his time; 
audacious and dijdainful enough, not to fallow the common 
road : but are loſt for want of invention and diſcre- 
tion. There is nothing to be ſeem in them, but @ © 
avretched affettution of ffrangen:ſs : told and abſurd 
diſpniſings, which inſtead of” raiſing, fink the Jubjed. 
If they can but gorge in novelty, they hae no regard to 
efficacy. In order to ſeize a new word, they quit the 
common one, which is frequently ftronger, and more ner. 

With reſpect to the Engliſh, that ſpoken at preſent 
is ſtill very expreflive, but yet I Joke; | 


bt it is not an ab- 
ſolutely finiſhed language: if ever it comes to be po- 
liſhed, it will undergo the ſame fate as ours: it will 
loſe its ſtrength in proportion as it acquires ſmooth- 
neſs. The language which the Engliſh ſpeak at this 


day, is full of {ach harth ſounds, 74az, as one of their 


authors fays, none but a Northern ear can endure it. 
M1urown has complained of the fame defect in his 
time. He likewiſe ſays, that, as the Engliſh live in 


a cold climate, they cannot open their mouths ſuffici- 


ently to pronounce the Southern languages graceful- 
ly ; and that generally 55 they articulate every 
found with the mouth a little cloſed. It ſhould ſeem as 

if the ſame ſun, which gives more fragrancy to flowers, 


and more taſte to fruits, gives likewiſe nicer organs, 


and more delicate ſenſations to men. In Italy, a 
peaſant has a juſt ear: poetry and muſic, are fami- 


Har there to people of all ranks. An Arabian girl 
ſpeaks politely, and in verſe too, with her pitcher on 
her head. 15 , ee 


4. 


In this reſpect, perhaps, the temperature of the air 
has not leſs influence' on brute animals than on men. 
Cold and heat, may occaſion the ſame difference in 
the nightingale's notes, as is found in our manner of 
articulating ſounds. /# 7s ebſerwed, ſays Mr, Appisox, 
that ſeveral of the fin ging birds of our own country, 
learn to fuoeeten their voites, aud mellow the herſpneſs 
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of their natural notts, by adi. under Moſt: that 


come from. «warmer climates f. 

As the abundance of conſonants make the French 
harſber than the Italian, the ſame reaſon renders the 
Engliſh much more ſo than the French. You, fir, 
who are ſo perfect a maſter of the learned languages, 
are ſenſible of the advantages they have over thoſe 
now ſpoken in Europe. You likewiſe know, that alt 
languages, ancient and modern, have always been in- 
debted to the poets for their politeneſs, and more eſ- 
pecially for their „ won As the firſt verſes were 
made only to be ſang, they were obliged to avoid 
the meeting of ſylla lev of. difficult pronunciation, 
and to retrench from many words ſuch conſonants 
as were too rough. What they did at firſt purely 
to give more harmony to their verſe, was after 
wards adopted. by cuſtom, and contributed to em- 
Wo the whole language, in anküeh they made thoſe 
changes, 

his Nin t nxng did amon us. We, had poets 
beſore him, but he is the firſt ge ſtudied harmony. 
On the contrary, the Engliſh poets, and; eſpecially, 
thoſe of Cars II's reign, have taken the liberty, 
to abbreviate words, in order to ſave time and pains; 
tho their language was already overſtocked with 
harſh ſounds. If they happen not to hit the meaſure 

of their verſe, an e is immediately retrenched, and 
thus three conſonants are left together, which it is 
almoſt impoſſible to bring into one ſyllable. Such 
are theſe words, æuiſp d, aualſ d, drudg'd. Their taſte, 
ſays doctor Sw ie, in time, became fo depravwed, thut 
what was at firſt a poetica] licence, they made their 
choice, alledging that — ewords pronounced at length, 
funded faint aud languid ; tho” in reality theſe ſounds, 
even to the ear of an Engliſh Connoiſſcur, are more 
unliarmonious: and barbarous, than the others were 
languid and faint. This is what renders the decla- 
mation of the N ſtage ſo erer AY 

Vol. I. i 0 the 
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the actor is compelled to it, by the harſhneſs of the 


words, which he finds a difficulty to pronounce; at 
other times, he lengthens thoſe, whoſe pronunciation 
is more eaſy, and thinks thus the better to expreſs 
the paſſion. CrzBrx, a player, who has acquired 
great reputation on the London ſtage, and who has 
ſeen Ba RON act on ours, told me, that he was ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the ſwiftneſs, with which we 
ſpeak the verſes in tragical performances. On the 
contrary, a Frenchman is ſhocked at the languid de- 
clamation of the Engliſh : which is the more ſurpri- 
zing, as ſtrangers always complain of the rapidity in 
pronouncing a language they are little "acquainted 
with. And that of the Engliſh ſtage, muſt be very lan- 
guid, if it ſeems ſo to us. And, indeed, we find it quite 
contrary to nature, which the Engliſh pretend to imi- 
tate as well as we. But in this reſpect it is not the 


ſame every where: thoſe ſounds. which move us to 


compathon, would perhaps make a Chinefe laugh. M. 
DE Morvre, who ſpeaks as freely and well of 
CornegillEeand Racing, as of LreiBniTz and NEW- 
TON, told me, that the ſame CI BER happening one 


day to be joaking on our tragical declamation, he 


made him ſenfible that that of the Engliſn was but a 
conſtant repetition of the doleful cry of their watch- 
men; and that he remembered to have heard CIBRER 


himſelf ſpeak the beſt verſe in Abplisoxk's Caro in 


the tone of: paſt twelve o clock, a cloudy morning. 


Able grammarians have remarked, that the Hebrew, 
and all other languages that have not been refined, re- 
tain too great a 3 of monoſyllables. The Eng- 
liſh has this defect in common with all the tongues 
derived from the Saxon. As to the inclination of the 
Engliſh to ſhorten words, mr. AppIis ox gives a reaſon 
for it, which has perhaps more of ſhew than of truth in 
it. He pretends that this proceeds from the averſion 
his country men have to talking too much. But yet 
the Engliſh authors, except thoſe who treat of the de- 
monkrative ſciences, do not appear to me to have this 
fear of ſaying too much before their eyes. The Lace - 


demonians, on whom this praiſe is beſtowed, did not 
diſtinguiſh 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by the brevity of words but of 
diſcourſes. | Notwithſtanding the reſpect I bear to this 
illuſtrious writer, think that what he has ſaid on this 
ſabject ſhews the high opinion he has of the Englith, 
more than a ſerious examination of the defects of their 
language. According to him, they are all owing to 
what conſtitutes the Engliſh character, viz. modelty, 
reflection and ſincerity. A lefs prejudiced critic, tho 
perhaps ſomewhat too ſevere, reproaches his country- 
men with the bad habit of ſhortening. words, as a ten- 
dency to relapſe into the barbarity of their northern 


anceſtors. The moſt judicious of the Engliſh, grant 


that cheir language has theſe defects only for want of 
ing poliſhd, as the Italian, Spaniſh and French. At 
leaſt if it be true that monoſyllables, ſo frequent in the 
Engliſh, are a proof of their love of taciturnity and re- 
flection; thoſe that are in the German, Swediſh, and 


other Northern languages, prove the ſame thing in fa-- 


vour of the people who ſpeak. them: and yet I doubt 
if the Engliſh would willingly allow fo many nations 
to ſhare in an Encomium, which they believe to be due 
to then dag «o 
As they are accuſtomed to borrow expreſſions. from 
all languages, their own is very copious. -, From our 


word humeur, the Engliſh have made humour: but 


they have given it a quite different ſignification from 
what it has in French. The word 5:mexr taken abſo- 
lately in our tongue, conveys an idea of ſadneſs and 
diſcontent ; aworr. ds, {humeur, is to be diſſatisſied. 
That of humour on the contrary, expreſſes the idea of 
ſingular and perhaps ſomewhat foolith joy. Humour, 
i2y5 one of their authors, 7s the ridiculous extravagance 
?Fconverſation, by which one man differs from all 9thers. 
Lis ſome odd habit, paſſion or affection, peculiar to 
one perſon, But this is not the only ſenſe, which this 
very familiar word bears in their language: it is as 
much made uſe of to expreſs a witty work, as the cha- 
racter of a perſon ; and in both caſes always ſignifies 
a certain turn of pleaſantry, which is not too near the 


natural ſtrain, and yet is not entirely oppoſite to it. 


A man who has bymour, is one that is at the ſame time 
1 2 _ pleaſant 
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pleaſant and ſingular : ſuch was monſieur vu FRESNT, 


whom you have known. His whim of ordering a ſoup 
of whey and freſh eggs to be ſerved at an entertain- 
ment he gave, and which coft him dear, would have 
paſſed with the Engliſh for a piece of humour. They 
Ly, a work is full of it, when au uncommon pleafantry 


runs thro” the whole. Such is RABELAIS'Ss works, 


and thoſe of dean Swirr, who tho' but his ſcholar, 


may be called the Engliſh Ra BELAISs. The comic of 


Mori RE is too natural for the Engliſh to find what 
they call humour in it. His pieces in this reſpect are in 
the ſame caſe with thoſe of the ancients, whom 
Dr yven reproaches for not having known this ſort of 


pleaſantry: this author would have been better pleaſed 


with the comedies of pu Fresnr, becauſe they are 
more in the ſtyle of the Engliſh ſtage. His dialogue is 
exact, without being natural, His wit is ſtudied, with- 
out being affected. He fays good things, but not a5 
another would {ay them. All his pleaſantry has an o- 
riginal turn. Dom Faphet d Armente, la Fille Capi- 
taine, and ſome others of our old pieces, have likewife 
a good deal of this ſort of pleaſantry, which is fo much 
kn. ne tale of Gar eig oo J.. 

Thus tho? the Englith 1 40, humour as à gift be- 
ſtowed on their nation only, and unknown to all 
others; if we have not the expreſſion, we have the 
thing it ſigniſies: and if it is not ſo common among 
us, if there is lefs Humour in our writings and characters, 


this might happen becauſe we do not eſteem it as much 


as they. It is becauſe tafte is more common in 


France, that our authors write more naturally: and it 


is becauſe our countrymen have a greater regard to 
decency, that they live in a more uniform manner. 
And what do we loſe thereby, but ſome whimfical 
writers in literature, and ſome buffoons in ſociety? 

The Engliſh on their fide want a word, of which I 
wiſh they were leſs acquainted with the idea, Would 
you believe it, fir ? "Tis a word to expreſs the French 
£#2ui, They have but periphraſes and feeble ſubſti- 
tutes for it. They better expreſs the tædlum vita, 


Fennui de la vie, by the deſperate reſolutions eld 
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take, when tired of life than by any term in their lan- 
vuage. A perſon who neither knew their character, 
nor way of living, and had no other knowledge of their 
tongue but from books, not ug a word that ex- 
prefles æhu¹i, would imagine that ngland is the only 
country where this diſtemper of the mind is not known: 
juſt as one is tempted to believe that a nation is not ac- 
quainted with theft, if the language does not furniſh a 
term to expreſs the idea thereof, But certainly whoe- 
ver would be of this opinion, would be hugely mi- 
taken. How comes it to paſs that the Engliſh, who have 
borrowed ſo many words from our language without 
neceſſity, have not received this, which ſo well expreſſes 
thing they feel every moment, and which has no 
lels eo their temperament than on their cha- 
racter? The /þ/zez or vapours, and even the conſump- 
tion, are perhaps nothing elſe but the exnz7 carried to 
its higheſt pitch, and become a dangerous, and ſome- 
times a mortal diſeaſe. _ OF ANT 

What J have faid of the Engliſh wanting an exact 
term to expreſs a ſentiment ſo common among them, 
1: the more remarkable, becauſe they have very ſtrong 
words, and in great plenty, for all the other affections 
o the ſoul. The language of a people is a ſort of 
mirror that ſhews them. That of the Engliſh, whoſe 
paſſions are violent, is equally copious and pathetic, to 
characterize the different motions of the heart. There 
is not a language perhaps, that expreſſes the ſentiments 
of love with greater vivacity, thoſe of Friendſhip with 
more warmth, the dejection from grief with more bit- 
terneſs, and the outrapiouſneſs of deſpair with more 
Arength: but the Engliſh tongue, rich as it is in paint- 
ing the affections of the heart and actions of the body, 
is very poor in terms that relate to the productions of 
the mind, and the knowledge of the Belles- lettres, libe- 
ral arts, and all the objects of taſte and amuſement. 
Ihe Engliſi cannot treat of theſe ſubjects without bor- 
rowing from their neighbours not only ſingle words, 
but ſometimes whole phraſes. When they would expreſs 
a lover of painting, muſic, &c. they uſe the term virtu- 
0, taken from the Italians: but as loving and know- 
EA G 3 : ing 
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ing them are two very different things, and which 
either here or elſewhere do not always go together, 
they are obliged to employ the French word connoiſſeur 


to characterize a judge in them. The ſame may be 


{aid of the word carzeunx, and ſeveral others. Some of 
their authors, who have writ on theſe ſubjects, have 
made uſe of ſo many French pbraſes, that, for fear of 
being ſuſpected of affectation, they have declared that 
neceſſity compelled them to it. The reaſon why their 
tongue is not as rich as others in this reſpect, ſeems to 
me to be that given by one of their moſt judicious cri- 
tics, the earl of SHAFTESBURY, To whatever polite- 
eſs, ſays he, wwe may /ufppeſe ourſelves already arrived, 
eve muſt confeſs, that wwe were the lateſt barbarous, and 
the laft civitizcd or polifhed people of Europe. f 

J will enter into no particulars relating to grammar: 
that ſubjeft would carry me too far, nor did I engage 
to handle it. I will only remark, that what moſt diſtin- 

uiſhes the Engliſh from the French, and other tongues 

formed from the Latin, as the Italian and Spaniſh; is, 
that in the Engliſh, as well as in the German, the ad- 
jectives have neither number nor gender, and the ſub- 
ſlances are all of the ſame gender, except thoſe which 
expreſs man and woman, and the male and female of 
the moſt common animals. Tis the ſame in the Breton 
and Iriſh tongues; the articles and pronouns have gen- 
ders, but the adjectives none. „ 
Ihe advantages, which the Engliſh poſſibly has 
over our tongue, are energy, copiouſneſs, and great 
freedom: thoſe peculiar to the French are clearnels, 
order, and politeneſs. Direct conſtruRtion, that is. to 
ſay, order is the ſource of the clearneſs of the French: 
it is indeed expoſed thereby to fall into ſameneſs 
of ſounds, rhymes and verſes; but the ambiguity 
which tranſpoſitions throw on diſcourſe, is perhaps a 
greater defect. | Fr 

Thoſe who pretend that tranſpoſitions do honour 
to the Latin, will give the Engliſh tongue the prefe- 
rence over the French. But the beſt critics of anti- 

|  quity 
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quity agree, that it is a perfection in a ſpeech to place 
the words in the natural order. Bovnovss ſays, 
that the emperor CHARLES V. who could ſpeak and 
write our language equally well, held it in high eſteem, 
and thought it fit for great affairs: and according to 
cardinal Du PzzRon, he was wont to call it the lan- 
N guage of ſtate. The event has juſtified his conjectures: 
N it is become the language of politics, and of all the 

negotiations of Europe. B 
DryYpen, who ſaid, that the French are ſo good 
critics, only becauſe they are bad poets ; and that 
they buſy themſelves fo much about the rules of gram- 
mar, only becauſe they want that genius which diſ- 
dains trifles : this fame DavDven, I fay, gives us in | 
another place, a very ſingular idea of the incertain- | 
ty and diſorder, out of which, neither he, nor ſo 
many other celebrated writers have been able to ex- 
tricate the Engliſh tongue. I am IO ut to a fland, 
ſays he, in confidering whether <uhat I write, be the i 
gdiom of the tongue, or falſe grammar, and nonſenſe 10 
couched beneath that ſpecious name of ANGLICISM : 
and have no other way ta clear my doubts, but by . | 
tranſlating my Engliſh into Latin, aud thereby trying | 
awhat ſenſe the words will bear in a more ſtable lan- 
guane. I amacſirous, if it were palſible, that aue might | 
all avrite with the fame certainty of word;, and purity | 
of pbraſe, to which the Italians firft arrived, and after | 
| 


them the French. T „„ „„ | 
As to politeneſs in language, many look on it as 
ſomewhat chimericali, They ſuppoſe that the lofty 
and low ſtyles always depend on the ſubjects, 
and on the perſon who handles them : bat perhaps lth 
they are miſtaken. 'The politeneſs of a language con- | 
liſts in ways of ſpeaking different from thoſe of the Bly 
common people, but yet without affectation. A lan- | 
2nage will be more or leſs polite, in proportion as it | 

_ affords a greater or leſſer number of expreſſions, which | 
are I 

| 

| 
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are neither affected nor vulgar, Father Cor LA Do 
ſays, that the Japaneſe, who all ſpeak the ſame 
tongue, have nevertheleſs two languages really. dif- 
ferent : one reſerved for noble uſes, the other for 
common and familiar diſcourſe. f In their tongue, 
every thing has two names, one of eſteem, another 
of contempt, This politeneſs in the language par- 
takes of the manners of the nation, In France, we 
avoid nothing more than ſpeaking like the common 
ple: on the contrary, in England, they affect it; 
ecauſe there is an intereſt in 4 them, which 
cannot take place among us. The nature of a govern- 
ment has an influence on all things. In Spain, where 
the common fort believe they compoſe a part of the 
nobility, they imitate their grandees in language and 
vity. 3 

By the works you have publiſhed in French, you 
have proved, fir, that nobody is better acquainted with 
the beauties of Greek and Latin, from which the po- 
lite languages ſpoken at preſent in Europe are derived, 
The French has been reproached with variations : I 
have ſpoke of thoſe, which the Engliſh has under- 
gone; and you know, that the Latin has changed 


more than ours in the ſame ſpace of time. In fine, 


M. CHARPENTIER, an antient member of your aca- 
demy, in his book on the excellence of the French 
tongue, ſays, that by applying to it the maxims, 
which the philoſophers and rhetoricians have given us 
to know in what conſiſts the beauty of elocution in 
general, it appears, that the French is one of thoſe 
that come neareſt to the idea of a perfect language. 
In this point, I ſhall abide by your deciſion, fully ſa- 
tished, that there is not a better judge in France. In 
order to compare different languages together, it is 
not ſufiicient to know the rules of each, tis like- 
wite requiſite to be ſenſible of their beauties. It is 
not ſufficient to know the words, one muſt be endow- 


ed 


J Japaneſe grammar and dictionary, printed at 
Rome. | | za RG 


ed with that philoſophical turn of mind, that con- 


nects all the ſciences, and without which, there is no 
excelling in any. "Tis for want of this turn of 
mind, that we have as few good grammarians, 43 
perſons capable of diſtinguiſhing all the merit of ſuch 
as ar. b erg TE eee „ 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


** — 


aL ER AM... 
To Monſieur pz Burrows; 


On the magniſictnce affected by the Enghi in their 
e,, no tl 
TT es Loox non, &e. 

HE pleaſure I find in converſmg with | my 
friends, makes me neglect nothing that may 
contribute to my obſervations; and chance frequently 
rewards me for the ſmall care I take : for I cannot 
walle many Reps without finding matter far reflection. 
Ve onght not to. deſpiſe any detail, that may lead 
as to the knowledge of a people. If now I pur- 
poſe to. give you an account of ſome religious cere- 
monies of our neighbours, I entirely lay aſide the 
relation they may have to divine worſhip 3 and con- 
fine myſelf to examine them as they tend to cha- 
racteriſe their morals. As much as we ought to 
reſpect what religion has made ſacred, ſo much we 
are permitted to laugh at whatever the folly and 


vanity of men have blended with the moſt holy prac- 


tices," 3 | 1 
Is it not aſtoniſhing, that in fo ſenſible a nation 
as this, ſo little formalities are uſed in the t 
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of marriage, the moſt important act of life; and that 
fo much is obſerved in burials, a ceremony which 
ought to be of the leaſt importance, both to the 
living and the dead. Burials in England, are- real 
faneral pomps : were it not for the black colour af- 
fefted in them, they would ſometimes be very curi- 
ous fights. The Engliſh, after the example of the 
Chineſe and antient Romans, make it a point of ho- 


nour to render their funerals as magnificent as they 


can: you commonly ſee coaches and fix not only at 
thoſe of the nobility, but alſo at thoſe of the com- 
mon people. The loweſt tradeſman muſt have two 
or three at his burial, and other conditions of life in 
proportion. And now and then, the mourners have 
entertainments prepared for them, which make part 
of the ceremony (as was the cuſtom in Rome) and 
baniſh all grief. They are alſo preſented with mourn- 
ing rings adorned with inſcriptions, herſes, ſkeletons, 
&c. and ſo artfully wrought and enamelled, that in 
foreign countries, whither they are exported, they are 
often worn, as very elegant rings. „ 

Nothing is more common in London, and all over 
England, than neat well - ſtocked ſhops, and ware- 


houſes, of undertakers. Several dealers make eſtates 


by this trade. Like the ancient Libitinarii of Rome, 
they ſell and furniſh every thing neceſſary for the 
funeral ceremony. is very amuſing to ſee the gen- 
teelneſs and variety of their figns. They have coffins 


of all forts, and all colours, to ſuit the taſte and va- 


nity of thoſe, who chooſe to be buried: they expoſe 
them in their ſhops, as if their deſign was to 
tempt ſuch paſſengers, as may happen to be tired 
of life. | GET „ Cari 3 

A certain perſon, who made the public good his 
ſtudy, did a ſignal piece of ſervice to his country- 
men in this way. As the ſculptors of London have 
no invention, he ordered great variety of deſigns of 


ſepulchral monuments to be made by the beſt maſters 
in Italy and France, and particularly, by the famous 


Mr. BouchERx; where every body may chooſe one 


according to his circumſtances and taſte, and "Ye 


the pleaſure of ſeeing it executed in his life - time: 
which may be a proper employment for the paſſion 
old men have for building yh 
There is a ſort of ſatisfaction in dying in England, 1 
which is little known out of it. He who has lived in 
the moſt abject ſtate, is ſure of making a ſhining. 
figure at his burial. This makes a pleaſing point of 
view for the ſelf-love of the living. He knows lit- 
tle of mankind, who cannot conceive, that ſuch filly 
ideas have an effect on them, Some there are, who 
ſpend their lives in contriving what may make them 
be talked of on the day of their death. There are 
curious perſons, who collect pictures, with the ſole 
view of making a noiſe at the ſale of them for the 
benefit of their heirs. At that of Mr. DELA FA YR, 
who had a good collection, I have heard one of 
theſe Virtuoſi ſay: my collection will make a much finer - 
Eur... „ 
The care the Engliſh take of all the particulars of 
their burial, would make one believe they find more 
pleaſure in dying than living. He who has lived 
the moſt obſcurely in the world, ſeems to affect to 
go out of it in a blaze. His funeral muſt have the 
air of a triumph. People here are as fond of pomp 
in their funeral cavalcades, as they are ſtudious to 
avoid luxury in dreſs. The great expences they are 
at, are always burthenſome to the heirs. ' Among the 
common ſort, their ſumptuous burials: eat up the 
whole inheritance. In France, all is beſtowed on or- 
nament ; a ſon ruins his father by his extravagance in | 
cloaths and equipages : here on the contrary, fathers. 
frequently ruin their children at their death, by the 
expence of their funerals. A perſon, who has walked 
all his life on ſoot, muſt be carried to his grave in a 
coach m ũ - , bl 
What a ſtrange ſort of ambition is this ! But ſuch 1 
is the vanity of men, that the loweſt of them cannot j 
conſent to be thought an indifferent entity to the com- | 
munity : at the fatal inſtant that ſnatches him away, | | 
his thoughts are actually employed, how to make Is 
his ſurvivors take notice of him. Seli-love is inhe- 7 


rent 


the world is generally as rer G16 eee N 
living in it. F 
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rent to al ages and conditions: as it is born with 
man, it does not die before him. All our actions, 
upon a cloſe inſpection, are but a web of infignifi- 
cancies and follies : our whole life is ſo odd a co- 
medy, that the very unravelling of its plot often 
makes the ſpectators laugh. Our manner of quitting 


1 have _ honour to be. wy wad 0 0 
Yves. your moſh humble, de. 
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government. 


Levon, e.. 
Mr U 
W HAT does your lordſhip think of the 6 con- 


ſtitution of the Engliſh government, 'who/ 
have ſo narrowly examined it, and are gifted with - 


that ſuperior reaſon, which forms a found judge- 
ment, not only of men and their paſſions, but alſo 


of their true intereſts, and of the ſureſt means wy at- 


taining them. 

The Engliſh pretend, that their government, which 
they derive from the old Saxons, ſupports liberty ket 
ter than any republic ; and that, without being ex- 
poſed to the danger of arbitrary power, it has all the ad- 
vantages eſſential to monarchy. This indeed is a plan 


becoming their wiſdom. A mixt government com- 


poſed of the monarchical, ariſtoeratical and democra- 
tical, in ſuch a manner, that each part of the legi- 


ſlature 


x 
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ſlature, is a counterballance to the others, ſeems to 
be the beſt of all kinds. But one of the greateſt po- 
liticians of antiquity, Tacirus, ſays, that ſuch a 
government can ſubſiſt only in idea; and that it is 
either impoſſible to eſtabliſh it; or if that be com- 
paſſed, it cannot long ſubſiſt. May not this poſſi- 
bly be the fate, with which that of England is threat- 
ened, by the continual diſturbances it meets with. 
The parliament has not always had the ſame autho- 
rity. Without looking farther back, HENRY VIII. 
did not reign over this nation, much leſs defpotically 
than FRANeis I. over ours. He excluded the iflue 
of Tames IV. of Scotland from the throne : and 
the parliament confirmed his will. I bis reign, ſays 
an Engliſh author, the voice of the Jaw was but the 
«cho of the woice of the king. And any one may ima- 
gine, how far he ftretched his power, from his daring 
to meddle wien religion 
The political conſtitution of England appears in- 
deed to have all the perfections of a republic, with- 
out auy of its defects: fir WIILIAu TemPLe ſays, 
it remedies the vice of the Roman republic, the 
moſt famous of all. Here we do not ſee the com 
mons in perpetual wars with the lords; but doth || 
not a jealouſy ſubſiſt between the king and his people? 
And is it not as dangerous as the other? BayYLe 
has made this remark : to ſet bounds to regal authori- 
ty, is the means of inſpiring the prince with a defire of 
attaining: arbitrary ! ee e | 
Great men may have different intereſts; difficult to | 
be reconciled zi on the contrary a king has always the +. * || 
ſame, and tends more conſtantly to his ends than a V 
body compoſed of many members, who ſeldom act 
in concert. The poiſe cannot long ſubſiſt: the king's 
power will be daily increaſing; the free conceſſions 
of the parliament add every day new degrees to the 
Vote Fo 6 oF Toes) H e een ſovereign's 


F CunGtas nationes et urbes populus aut priores aut 
bnguli regunt. Delecta ex his & conſtituta reipublicæ 
forma laudari facilius quam evenire, vel fi evenit, haud 
diuturna eſſe poteſt. | 
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ſovereign's authority ; and the hallance begins already 
ro incline to his ſide. Suppoſe that ſome time or d- 


ther different enterprizing princes ſhould take it into 


their heads to abuſe their power; I foreſee under each 
of them a war kindled between the king and his people, 
And what muſt be he event at laſt? That one of the 
parties will cruſh the other, and that the mixt govern» 
ment will ſooner or later be ſucceeded either by a 
true republic, or an abſolute monarchy : ſuch as the 
moſt part of the others in Europe. Under Crow- 
WII, regal atharity had been aboliſhed, if he had 
not ſecretly aſpired to it. CHARLES II. on his 
reſtoration, might have rendered it independent, if he 
knew how to make a proper advantage of the cireum- 
ſtances of the times. Through a ſcandalous abuſe of 
the liberty which reigns in England, @ certain writer 
of this nation has calculated how long the chriſtian re- 
ligion will ſubſiſt here. I am of opinion, that a com- 
2 of the period of their government would have 
Oft what avail are laws, which it is almoſt impoſlible 
to put in practice 2: And how ſhould they be ed 
by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to violate them, and who 
may infringe them with impunity ! The acts which 
were intended to ſecure the freedom of elections, and 
the independency of parliaments, the two moſt eſſen- 
tial articles of Engliſh liberties, have but introduced 
new abuſes,” inſtead of ſuppreſſing old ones. Men 
ſeek their private advantage in all things :1and the 
maſter- piece of policy is, to make them ſind it in the 
execution of the law. May it not be ſaid. that there 
is a perpetual miſunderſtanding here between the k 
and the people: that the fire is ſometimes: covere: 
under the aſhes: but as it is never entirely quenched, 
a general combuſtion is always to be feared. - | 
Tho' the king of England can do no wrong, yet 
as all grants depend on him, his power maſt. di- 
miniſh that of the parliament. The Roman com- 
monwealth was ſcarce formed, when the amp. + Per- 
ceived that they were to be ſubjugated by the Fey 
men, if they remained maſters of all grants. mw 


and French NATO. 7 


wok care to have juſtice done them, and no longer 
ſuffered the ſenators to have the ſole right of diſ- 
porng of all ſtate employments. They even com- 
lled them, in en ae. time, to allow their tri- 
unes the ſame honours with the confulss. 
In England the king, lords and ' commons equally 
ſhare the legiſlative power: but the court, on which 
all places and dignities depend, thereby keeps the 
lords in awe; and has other means of gaining over 
the repreſentatives of the people. The avarice of 
ſome may be tempted; and the ſelf- love of others 
ſeduced. He who guards againſt the ſnare of riches, 
ſufters himfelf to be dazzled by the fplendor of hon- , 
ours. It is perhaps more difficult to reſiſt ſeduction 
than open tyranny. Force is oppbfed to force : to the 
allurements of riches and grandeur, what can be oppo- 
ſed but the buckler of virtue? But how many men are too 
weak to uſe it! While thoſe who hold places, penſions, 
and honours from the king, are allowed to fit in the | 
houſe of commons, molt probably it will be always 
dependent on the court. Theſe ways open to 2 
miniſter to ſecure a plurality of votes, are indirect 
means to prevent their freedooomn. 
How 4 the Romans to carry patriotiſm to ſo 
great a height? "Tis. becauſe that virtue could raiſe 
them to the firſt employments of the commonwealth: 
thereby a plebean became a tribune, and a ſenator ob- 
tained the canſullhip. But you will agree with me, 
fir, that zeal for the public good is not here the ſhort- 
eſt way to digpities. When a ſeat is to be filled in 
the houſe of commons, he who ſpends molt money at 
the election, will frequently be preferred before him, N 
who is better able to ſerve his count. 
If it be an-inconvenience in the Engliſh government, 
that the power of making war, and that of raiſing 
money which is the ſinews of it, are not in the fame 
hand; it ia compenſated by the benefit reſulting to the 
people, that it thereby becomes more difficult to en- 
An iſland ſeems made for commerce, and the inha- 
hitants ſhould rather think of defending themſelves, 


H. 2. than 
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than making conqueſts on the continent. They 
would find too great difficulty in keeping them, on ac- 
count of the diſtance, and the hazards of the ſea. A 
trading nation ſhould never make war, but in order 
to protect its trade. In ſeveral reſpects, the nature 
the Engliſh government entirely agrees both with the 
fituation of the country and the temper of the inhabi- 
rants. It is nevertheleſs to be remarked; that as the 
king and people here ſeem to have ſeparate interelts ; 
as much as war is fatal to the nation by deſtroying 
commerce, ſo much itis advantageous to the ſovereign 
by encreaſing his power. He then obtains all he aſks, 
the moſt oppoſite parties unite to ſupport the common 
cauſe. It is no wonder that the kings of England be- 
come parties concerned in all the wars of Europe: in 
{o doing they only follow their perſonal intereſt. They 
are never fo powerful at home, as when they employ 


| the natural inquietude of their ſubje&s abroad. In 
general, both the advantages and inconveniencies of 


the Engliſh government are ſo conſiderable, that it is 
difficult to determine to Which fide the ballance leans.” 
The people are really richer here than any where 
elſe; and they partly, at leaſt, owe this advantage 
to the wifdom of tkeir laws. But amidſt all this 
abundance, the nation is ſo diſunited and. rent by 
continual factions, that it ſeems every moment to be 
_ threatened” with the horrors of civil wars. Thoſe 
factions, libels, and miltrufts inſtilled into the 2 
are buds of anarchy, whoſe evil fruit ſoon or late 
grows to maturitx. e : 
It is a problem re. by all politicians, to 
determine which of the two governments is pre- 
ferable, that of a fingle perſon, or that of ſeveral: 
and probably it will remain a long time undecided. 
The judges on each fide are too much prejudiced to 
make us abide by their opinions. But I ſhould think, 
that the molt perfect government is that, the admini- 
ſtration of which is the moſt eaſy ; and wherein or- 
der once eſtabliſhed, is the moſt exaftly kept up: that 
wherein the ſubordination, that ought to ſubſiſt be- 
tween thoſe who are choſen to rule, and thoſe whoare 
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made to obey, is beſt obſeryec 
are moſt reſpected, which ſecure the tranquillity of 
the ſtate. - This, in my opinion, is what is found 
oftener in ſtates which have but one chief, than in 
thoſe that have many. But perhaps in reality the 
beſt 8 neither monarchy, nor republic; 
but 4 

have the moſt probity and virtue. . 4 8 
It is cuſtomary to compare the body politic to the 


human body. In purſuance of this idea, if we look 
on an uneven conſtitution of body as a bad one, we 
may ſuſpect a radical vice in the conſtitution of a ſtate, 


which is ſubject to frequent alterations. A man tor- 


__y the image of the Engliſh government, conſtant- 
y diſturbed by parties, and frequently altered by _ | 
ort 


volutions. - Even at preſent it ſeems to be in a 


criſis. If it be true, that this government is one of 


the moſt perf v n 
dound to the ſhame of human wifdom ! It is doubted 


whether this wiſdom has had better ſucceſs than that 
chance, wick eftabliſhed pure and fimple monarctyes- 
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in other places. i 
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3.and where the laws 


whether monarchy or republic, whoſe chiefs 


perfect ever invented; does not this truth re- 
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e WPERY lenses, ae,” ” 
E SIR, | | 
F any thing 3 N me that the "Ex 


rity, che f :ngliſh | boaſt of, is natural to them, it 
a be, that — matters of taſte it is what affects 


them the moſt. In ſciences as well as in arts, the 


greateſt part of their productions are impreſſed with 
this ſeal. They have ſeveral works, which they, eſteem, 
and which have no other merit. 8 
In all countries the greateſt number uy mankind 

rake _ t in the repreſentation of extraordi 
things. They ſeem to know no agreeable ſenſations, | 
but ſuch as are ſtrong ; their organs are not delicate 
enough to be affected with graceful objects; and in 


order to pleaſe them, they muſt be aſtoniſhed. How 
many are there, who prefer the tricks of a tumbler 


that ventures bis life on a rope, to the noble and grace- 
ful dancing of Dur RE; and who do not ſuſpect that 
their pleaſure ariſes only from the notion of the dan- 
ger he incurs. If the common people are every where 
ruck with the fingular ; none are more in love with 
it than the Engliſh. Thoſe two ridiculous gigantic 
Ggures, which fland in the Guild-hall of London, and 
ſeem to have been put up there purely to fright chil- 
dren ; and that indecent repreſentation of one of their 
kings, which is to be ſeen in the tower of London, are 
a kind of public advertiſements of the nation's genius. 
In England rarity ſupplies the place of beauty: and 


any man is ſure of ſucceſs, if he lets the public "that 
that 


that he is ace The t Thomas: *, to 
make his fortune, ſhould quit the Pont- neuf, anchlit : 
up at Charing: eroſs. Several of his trade have en- 
riched them elves in London, whoſe hats and fea- 
thers were not near ſo large, nor their inventions ſo 
fruitful in attracting the eyes of the mob. | 
In France we do not take notice even of thoſe, who 
diſtinguiſn themſelves by ſome laudable ſingularities. 
There died laſt year at Paris a ſhoemaker, who had 
collected ſo well-choſen a library, that after his death 
it ſold hy auction for near two..thouſand. crowns : yet 
this circumſtance did not make his name better known. 
If che like thing had happened in London, the news- 
papers and Journals of al Il kinds would have record- 
ed it; and the ſtudents of the two univerſities would 
have compoſed encomiaſtic ' verſes to his. memory. 
Such is the Engliſh taſte for things r extraor- 
dinary, that they had rather ſee the picture of an 
old man, Who had lived upwards of a hundred years 
uſeleſs and obſcure, than one of the Duke of MaxLx- 
BOROUGH, Who has done ſuch ſignal, ſervices. to 
the nation, A. wealthy Engliſhman 'will. have: an 
ale-houſe woman painted and en 2 f at his own 
expence, who has rendered herſelf illuſtrious by her 
impudence and dexterity in boxing: and the print 
of a game-keeper, whoſe ſole merit lies in his car- 
buncled face, will be a match for that of Far1- 
un EIII. In fine, many people would rather poſſeſs the 
drawing and dimenſions of an old tree + three quar- 
ters . rotten, but thro' which a coach and fix can 
drive; than the: moſt agtecable. landfipe * of PAvL 
Bente or CLAUD LoR RAIN 
eneral, the Engliſh are leſs firuck with: the 
* al and true, than with the extraordinary and 
fantaſtic. Their writers, like their artiſts, ſtudy more 


ae e EN than ee 


* A „ a Prin, wh: leaves our | Rock 
far behind him in the race of quackery. 

.+. This tree ſtands in a park of the duke of Nes 
FOLK in Nottinghamſhire. | 
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graceful. And to come to the moral; ex 
the eflential virtues, which are the ſame in 
tions, it appears, to me that in civil life, pec 
value ves more upon being ſingul 


Sir, your moſt humble, Ke. 


* 


„„ ER NET... 
To Monſieur Ds Burrovs, 


Containing remarks on the condition of ſervants in gene- 
' ral; the mercenarineſs and other defects of the Engliſh 
Servants; the expence of dining at great houſes ; an 
be cuftomof the Engliſh, eſpecially in the country, of 
' wot letting their wifitors depart till they and their 


ſervants are equally drunt. 


e wp | LonpoN, &c. 

e 7 „ ras e lond 

1 T'is no wonder that there are ſo many French ſer- 
; vants in England. At London our language, cuf- 


toms and manners are much in vogue. Theſe ſervants > 


contribute at leaſt towards keeping thoſe they ſerve in 
the conſtant exerciſe of them: and the Engliſh pay them 
proportion to their utilit . 
I know nothing contemptible but vice. We ought - 
to take more or leſs notice of men according to their 


rank in the world: but there is no degree of them, 
that ſhould be ſo little eſteemed, as to ſcorn to know 


it. The difference exiſting between the various con- 
ditions of life, is not always perceptible between thoſe 
who are placed in them. A grandee may have a 
mean, and a ſlave an elevated ſoul. In the moſt 1 * ; 
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{late we ſometimes find certain ſtrokes, which do the 
eateſt honour to human nature. Rome has had 
Raves, Wal ſhe was compelled to rank among her 
You are too much a philoſopher, for me to fear 
entering with you into ſome detail on this fort of men, 
who have the misfortune to be obliged, in ſome mea- 
ſure to fell themſelves to others, and are commonly 
called domeſtics, Their manners may contribute 
towards knowing a nation: the general way of think- 
ing influences all conditions. One may ſafely ſay, 
that domeſtics have all the defects of the lower 
people by education, and all thoſe of their maſters by 
example. e 4.2 TD Wh 
Domeſtics are a fort of men, who, by a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of well regulated focieties, are deſtined to 
live in dependence on thoſe, of whom they ſtand in need. 
'The Engliſh, to whom all dependence is inſupporta- 
ble, are 1 to fulfil the duties of this ſubordi- 
nate tate, They are as bad ſervants, as they are good 
maſters, Poſſibly the contrary may be ſaid of us: and 
unhappily this would not redound to our praiſ 
The only virtue pretty commonly found in Engliſh 
ſervants, is one of thole pecuiiar bs = — J mean 
cleanlineſs. As to the reſt, they have an aukward air, 
and uncouth behaviour in every thing they do. Be- 
lides, they have a certain pride, which it would be hap- 
pier not to know in their ſtate: as it muſt neceſſarily 
encreaſe the weight of their yoke. It is a fault they 
are charged with; and yet it may poſſibly be but 
the natural reſult of the haughty character of the 
nation. But what we call haughtineſs, perhaps ap- 
pou to them to be only a nobleneſs or elevation of 
The Engliſh are the people, who leaſt ſubmit to the 
inconveniencies of all ſocieties. On this head they 
fall into a kind of contradiction. They love order, 
and yet cannot bear police, which is its ſupport. The 
are ſenſible how neceſſary it is, that the laws ſhould be 
revered, and yet make no efforts towards curbing licen- 
tiouſneſs, They will have a king, on condition - 
moſt 
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moſt of not qbeying hint. In a word, commands 
aſtoniſh them, even in the loweſt af all conditions. Is 
this a vice or a virtue! Is it the effect of their love of 
liberty, or chat of a haughtineſs which cannot broo 
lng ᷑ꝛ ;ĩi“n· 994 iN 
The Engliſh ſervants have another defect, which is 
fo general that it conſtitutes a part of their character, 
and that is to be extremely mercenary, They are e- 
qually faulty by their love of money and their vanity, 
The firſt of thoſe vices renders them as mean, as the 
other ſometimes makes them impertinent. 
I I muit not, fir, leave you unacquainted with a cuſ- 
tom, Which I believe to be peculiar to England. 
Wherever a perſon goes to dine, whether in town or 
in the country, he muſt give money to every one of 
the ſervants; and that more or leſs according t& his 
own rank and the rank of the perſon he dines with. 
They have laid people of all conditions under contri- 
bution; and we may bring qurſelves to bear it, if we 
knew the ſeveral rates. We eaſily perceive that it is 
not jult to treat the butler of a peer of the realm like 
that of a ſheriff of a ſmall corporation; but how to 
ſettle the diſtinction to be made between thoſe of a 
duke, an . a veron ? Ihefe art things that pro- 
bably are not to be learnt without being very conver» 
fant in the world. GEMELLI CARRERI remarks in 
his account of China, that there is a cũſtom religiouſſy 


obſerved in that country at the end of a repaſt, awhich 


zo other nation avill approves that is, that each gueſt 
Leave nine or ten pieces of eight, more or leſs according 
too his quality, in the hands of a domeſtic; and thus 
wherever a perſon goes, he pays for the wine he drinks. 
They have no ſuſpicion, that our neighbours do the 
ſame thing. It is ſingular to find ſuch foreign cuſtoms 
ſo near us. If thoſe, who travel the world over, knew 
Europe better, they would be the leſs ſurprized at 
what they obſerve out of it. We have foreſts people; 


with Arabs, all but the beard ; nay, we have even our” 


Sroquais's and Topinambou's, 


lowever that be, in England at your leaving the 
houſe, where. you have dined, you find all the ſervants 


— 


* 


15 


f 
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drawn up in the paſſage like a file of muſketeers, from 
the houſe-ſteward down to the loweſt liyery ſervant, 1 
and each of them holds out his hand to you in as dey 1 
liberate a manner, as the ſervants in our inns do on the 1 
like occaſion. And this is the only action, in which Wl! 
the Engliſh ſervants ſeem. to have a polite air, While 
you are diſtributing your bounty, the maſter of the | | 
$6 who waits on you to the door, turns his head a- 1 
ide at each time, as if he bluſhed to ſee you pay for lll 
your meal. And probably the Chineſe. have the ſame 

modeſty in this reſpect. * E T 


* 


cannot ſay, whether this cuſtom is more expreſſive | | | 
of the 2 of the maſters, or of the ſordid mer - lf 
| 
| 


cenary ſouls of the ſervants. It proves at leaſt, that 
the Engliſh do not live ſo much with one another, as 
we do among ourſelves. The day they viſit ſeems a 
feſtival to their domeſtics: they lay out the ſideboard © | 
with all the plate and rich things. of the houſe ; and it | 
is for the extraordinary pains they take, that they havę 1 
laid on this ſort of tax we ſpeak of. 
There is not a man of ſenſe here, who does not per- 
ceive the inconveniencies of this cuſtom: but it is an 
old one, and as ſuch univerſally obſerved. Several 
perſons of the firſt rank have in vain attempted to abo- 
liſh it: they have all miſcarried. This people, who 
pique themſelves ſo much of being philoſophers, are 
nevertheleſs the moſt tenacious of ancient cuſtoms. 
They think very differently from what they did ip 
former times, but they ſtill live in the ſame manner. 
Moreover thoſe who have a number of ſervants, and 
who conſequently ſet the faſhion, have too much inte- 
reſt in preſerving this cuſtom: it often ſupplies the 
place of their ſervants wages. But it is not more fa- 
vourable to them than burthenſome to people of mode- 
rate fortunes, who have the madneſs to keep company 
with great men. They are ſometimes obliged to pur- 
chaſe that honour dearer than it deſerves, One day 
that the duke of R * * reproached the celebrated M. 
de M * for not coming to take a dinner with him; he 
nſwered: my /ord, your grace muſt, have the goodneſs 
ta excuſe me; I am not rich enough to hade thet hongur 
often. : - "2m 
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If the Engliſh domeſtics are mercenary, it muſt alſo 
be allowed that they have gratitude. In order to give 
you a proof of it in town, as you are leaving their ma- 
tter's houſe, they call your people aloud, — pronounce 
your name with an emphaſis. Their tone more or 
leſs raiſed, expreſſes the — of your generoſity and 
of their acknowledgment. Nay ſometimes, in hop! 
of being paid for it, they beſtow titles on a — 
which he has no right to. And 'tis they probably, 
that introduced the cuſtom in England of dubbing a 
captain with the title of colonel, and an apothecary 
with that of doctor. There are people, as ridiculous 
as the Bourgeois gentilbomme, who are filly enough to 
he flattered with titles they have no claim to, and to 
buy that of n lord very dear. e eee ll 
In the country the ſervants of the gentleman 
where you have dined, have acquired a previous 
right to your liberality. They have made all your 
ſervants drunk: and it is in this point that they 
execute their maſter's orders with the moſt ſcrupu- 
Tous punctuality: for thoſe orders are very preciſe. 
When a petſon receives a viſit in the country, if 
he knows the world, he muſt not let his viſitor 
depart, till both the maſter and ſervants are equal- 
iy faddled. They ſeldom let the coachman mount 
his box, till he is not able to keep his ſeat : and for all 
this they expect to have their day of revenge. In 
inferiors it is a token of reſpe& towards their ſu- 
periors; and in theſe a teſtimony of good nature 
to tnoſe below them : in a word, it is one of the 
eſſential articles of Engliſh civility. And here like- 
wile the politeneſs of the Chineſe agrees with that 
of the Engliſh : in China they think they have not 
given a good dinner, unleſs the gueſts: are all drunk 
at breaking up. | DOE er 
The greateſt inconvenience of this cuſtom is, that 
it encourages a vice in ſervants, to which the lower 
-people are but too much inclined, and which difables 
them from ſerving their maſters at a time when they 
ſtand moſt in bs, of their help. But in this caſe the 
Engliſh are more indulgent than we are; perhaps o_ 
5 Caule 
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eauſe they better know how far human frailty goes in 
this reſpect. The faults which men pardon the moſt 
eaſily, are thoſe, to which they perceive their own in- 

clinations lead them © atze 


| have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


LETTER XVI 
1 che Abbe O1 VET; | 
Ox Englih ter Marion: 


 LonDoN, &c. 
Six, 2 Be open; ans 4 | 
FT HAVE read your remarks on Racing with much 
1 pleaſure: this ſmall work ſhews: the juſtneſs of 
your taſte, the ſagacity of your judgment, and the 
great knowledge you have of; our language. You do 
not criticiſe him as a grammarian only, but likewiſe 
as a philoſopher. Your treatiſe of the French. pro- 
ſody is an excellent performance in its kind. You 
have the glory of being the firſt writer among us on a 
ſubject, which is of equal utility to all ſorts of au- 
thors. You have even convinced us, that the proſe of 
our tongue is ſuſceptible of certain numbers, and has 
its harmony as well as the verſe. Thoſe who have an 
var cannot read your tranſlations without perceiving 
that you yourſelf have given examples of what you 
teach others: you have as much as poſhble imitated 
tie numbers and cadence of Cictro's proſe. Not 
content with having made a beginning by breakin 
ground, you have moſt exactly marked out the ro 
for penetrating farther, What obligations have not 
our writers of all kinds to you! For my part, fir, I 
!hould be glad to have it in my power to repay you the 
VOL 6 1 pleaſure 


* 
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way that may give you ſatisfaction. But this is hoping 


* 


pleaſure you have done me, by ſomething in the ſame 


too much: every author has not the talent of render- 
ing his work pleaſant to the reader in handling ſubjects 
of ſo dry a nature. 7 ant} | 

I ſhould like well enough to entertain you on Eng- 
liſn poetry; but MIL TO, of whoſe poems one of 
the members of your academy has given us ſo beautiful 
a tranſlation, acquaints you with its genius better than 
any thing I could ſay on the ſubject, Wherefore I 
will confine myſelf to treat of their verſification, on 
which it is eaſter for me to ſatisfy you. 

You know that the Engliſh-have ſhaken of the yoke 
of rhyme in epic and dramatic poems; but {till ſub- 
mit to it in the other kinds of poetry: and their 
rhymed verſification is pretty much the ſame with ours, 
which they have copied after. You will judge by 
what they have preſerved of it, as well as by the 
changes they made therein, of the advantages their 
poets draw from it. This at leaſt is certain, that if all 
the differences they have made do not render it more 
aprocable,” ne make it eafieee r 

For example, the diſtinction of maſculine and fe- 
minine rhymes, is not obſerved in Engliſh poetry. 


Tho' their language has much fewer words that end in 
e mute than ours, yet their verſes abound with thoſe 


our poetry began to take a higher flight. 


rhymes which we call feminine: ſuch as fame, name; 
lowe, moe; dance, chance, &c. ſhore and more in 
Engliſh have the ſame ſound as aurere and fore in 
French. But in this regard the Engliſh poets do what 


our old poets were wont to do, "I hey admit maſcu- 


line and feminine rhymes promiſcuouſly, juſt as they 
happen to offer. It is true that ſome of their authors 
have complained, that theſe are not frequent enough 
in their tongue. The different ſorts of flat rhymes 
and mixed rhymes, which are more in uſe with us 
than with them, are ſo many delicacies which pleaſe 
our car; and the diftintion of thoſe that are mal- 
culine and feminine, was not thought of by us, till 


The 


and French NaT1oNs. 

The Engliſh have the ſame ſorts of verſe with us, 
but they make a very different uſe of them. In tragedy, 
comedy and moſt other long poems, we generally em- 
ploy the Alexandrine verſe: the Engliſh on the contrary 
{carce ever admit it. DR YEN indeed has interſperſed 
Bis latter works with ſeveral of theſe: but mri Popx 
blames him for it. The Italians and French for- 
merly admitted but five feet or ten ſyllables in a heroic 
verſe : the Engliſh have retained this cuſtom. And as 
it is the kind of verſe, to which they have moſt ap- 
plied themſelves, they have rendered its mechaniſm 
eaſter and more diverſified ; and thereby, as they tel] 


you, the verſe itſelf more harmonious and agreea- 


ble. We conſtantly place the pauſe after the fourth 
yllable. | | 
je vis ici, grace aux deſtins proſperes, 

Comme autrefois vivoient nos premiers. peres, 

Avec la paix et la frugalité, EG 

Le doux repos et Vaimable gaite, — © 

Des PuiLEMoxs cherchent les toits ruſtiques. 

Les jeux, les ris font mes dieux domeſtiques: 

Aucun ſouci ne trouble mon ſommeil, 

Et le plaifir m'attend a mon reveil. 

Seul de mon tems il diſpenſe Puſage ; 

Le gout des fleurs, amour du jardinage, 

Me font paſſer les plus heureux momens, 

Et tous mes ſoins ſont des amuſemens. 

This. ſameneſs of meaſure in the verſe may at length 
tire the ear: the Engliſh do not run the fame rife : ſome- 
times they put the pauſe after the fourth ſyllable, as in 
GUS, | | | | . 

5 Prevailing warmth “* has till thy mind poſſeſt, 

And ſecond youth * is kindled in thy breaſt. 

e ADb1sON to Da YDER. 


At other times they divide the verſe in the middle, 


a3 in the following example. | | 
| T2 « How 
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« How long, great Poet, * ſhall thy ſacred 


p . e Gr CN 
% Provoke our wonder , and tranſcend our 
| _ praiſe ? 1 ibid. 


And ſometimes in fine they place the pauſe af- 
ter the ſixth: | oh 
« Can neither injuries “ of time, or age, 
„Damp thy poetick heat *, and quench thy 


rage ? 


The variety of Engliſh verfification depends on 
the judicious changing and diſpoſitions of the dif- 
ferent meaſures. ORE, 

Mr. Por, the Engliſh BorLeav, whoſe ſentiments 
on this ſubject may be regarded as a law, is of opinion, 
that in order to give the verſe more harmony and vari- 
ety, the pauſe at the fourth and fixth ſyllables ſnonld not 
he continued more than three times together, without 
the interpoſition of another, for fear of tiring the ear 
by the ſame continued tone : and as the verſe which 1s 
cut in the middle by a Cz/ura runs fafter, he thinks 
it may be continued longer, without tiring as much as 
the others. e 

For my part, I find the pauſe after the ſixth ſyllable 
keavier than after the fourth: if it be really as languid 
as it appears to me, we ſuffer no great loſs in not 
uſing it. But I cannot ſay the ſame thing of that 
which divides the verſe into two equal parts. 

Sur des its de fleurs * Paimable jeuneſſe, 

« Avec les plaiſirs * folatre ſans ceſſe. 


This meaſure, if I miſtake not, is as harmonious as 


any other, and might be very proper for Lyric poetry. 


It muſt be allowed, that our verſes of ten ſyllables are 
too monotonous : the diverſity of pauſes ſeems to re- 
medy this defect in thoſe of the Engliſh. It gives va- 
riety and richneſs to their verſification. | 
One thing peculiar to the Engliſh poets is their re- 
liſh for triple rhymes. I paſs directly to an example, 
as the beſt method of explaining myſelf, 


Etherial 
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Etherial ſweets ſhall next my muſe engage : 5 
And this Mæcenas, claims your patronage. 
Of little creatures wond'rous acts I treat; 
The ranks and mighty leaders of their ſtate, 
Their laws, employments, and their wars relate. 2 
„ . 


Thus from time to tune the Engliſh repeat the ſame 
rhyme three times, and that in all ſorts of poetry: tis 
their manner of cloſing a ſtretch of thought. Even in 
tragedy, from which they have baniſhed rhyme, they 
have recourſe to it for the moſt ſtriking places. Tis 
their way of advertiſing thoſe of the audience whoſe 
capacity they ſuſpett, that they are to prepare for 
hearing ſine things. They frequently cloſe every 
att with a ſtanza of nine or eleven verſes, the three 
alt of which rhyme together, They find great charms 
in this ſort of triplets, and no wonder: tis an effect 
of habit, which makes every thing pleaſant.” Vet mr. 
Pore, to whom I refer for whatever regards Engliſn 
verſe, finds fault with the frequent uſe of thoſe triple 
rhymes as a vicious licence, and wiſhes they were ne- 
ver uſed: but in paſſages of ſome beauty. _ FLEETS 
You know, fir, that one of the greateſt difficulties 
In our verſification is, that the ſame words have not 
always the ſame meaſure in the ver'e. Ame, forme, 
prendre, tendre, &c. have but one ſyllable at the: 
end of a verſe, or before a vowel ; before a conſo- 
nant they have two: and ſo of all werds of one 
or more ſyllables ending in e mute; they are longer 


or ſhorter according as they are placed. The Engliſh 
reckon the e mute as nothing, wherever it occurs: 


true, wine, bottle, white, &c. are always monoſy lia- 
bles in their verſe. Tis perhaps what gives them a 
certain harſhneſs, unknown to ours. 

Oar cuſtom in this reſpect, by making French verſe 
ſmoother, may poſſibly render it more feeble and lan- 
guid. By a contrary practice the Englifh verie is 
:0metimes ſtronger, but generally harſher, If the 45 
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fire of expreſiing more matter in few words makes: 
them run the riſk of ſome roughneſs; our fear of of. 
fending the ear perhaps makes us expreſs too little. 
However it cannot be denied that ſuperior genius 's find 
means to ſurmount the greateſt difficulties in all lan- 
guages. CoRNnEiLLE's verſe is nervous, and War- 
LER“'s ſweet. 

The Engliſh verſification has a defect very incon- 
ſiſtent with harmony, which is, to permit the Hiatus. 
In all languages the poets have been always offend- 
ed at the diſagreeable claſhing of two vowels. Since 
MALHERBE piqued himſelf on not ſuffering one ſingle 
hiatus, our good poets have followed his example: 
and at preſent, it is ſo groſs à fault with us, that no 
body commits it. The Engliſh poets, not excepting. 
the moſt famous hitherto, 1 not been fo nice. 
Mr. Pop, who has beſt obſerved its bad effect, has 
leſs run into it than any of them. Nothing can be 
reproached to the Engliſh on the ſcore ' genius: 7 
but perhaps they have been a little too er in 
improving the art. 

Wich regard to our dn am of opinion, that 
it would be a dangerous enterprize, to — any 
innovation. In the point of politeneſs and perfection, 
to which our great maſters have carried it, we cannot 
do better, than to imitate them. Such as have en- 
deavoured to find different roads from thoſe they rages: 
Out to us, have _— gone de 


| Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, & c. 
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I. ET TER XVII. 
To Monſieur dz CREBILLON, junior; 


On the inconftancy of the Engliſh and Prench in their 
modes of dreſs 3 with obſervations on the peculiar 


taſte of the Engliſh ladies in this reſpett.. © 


London, &. 
„ d-.t 4 | e 


* 


AM ever ſurprized, that the good ſenſe of the 

Engliſh ſaves them not from many ridicules, 
which ſhould ſeem only to fall to the ſhare of ſo 
light a nation as ours. All the world knows how 
high we have carried the extravagance of our modes: 
yet how filly ſoever they are, this wiſe people have 
adopted them. The Engliſh do ſtill worſe perhaps, 
they ſtudy like us, to invent new faſhions ; and in, 
things, which depend on taſte, they have very indiffer- 
ent ſueceſs. Vou will not find in the twa honſes of 
parliament, any of thoſe happy and fruitful genius's, 
whoſe ſuperior taſte, fixes the deſtiny of modes, who: 
riſk all, and make every thing ſucceed ; whom all 
the world condemns, and yet imitates. It is an ad- 
vantage,. which ſome of the Engliſh would fain dif- 
pute with us: and I know not why they envy us ſuch 
2 glory. I refer them to your works, to learn what 


eſteem we have for thoſe happy mortals, whom they 


endeavour to equal.. | CO rs. 
In regard to the women in England, they affect as 
much to recede from our faſhions, as the ſprightly 
men ſtudy to follow them: their taſte agrees but in 
one point, with that of the French ladies: it is juſt 
as inconſtant. In this country, as well as in ours, 
nothing is ſo ſubject to change, as the women's head- 
areſs. Within my own memory, ſays Mr. Appiso0n, 
bade known it to riſe and fall above thirty * 
out 
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About ten years ago, it ſhot up to a very great height, 
in fo much, that the female part of our jpecies 
awere much taller than the men. For ſeveral years 
E the Engliſh and French ladies, are become more 
humble in this reſpect. The ſex here, has lately - 
made a more conſiderable ſacrifice to reaſon: they 
have greatly contracted the circumference of their 
hoops. As the French ladies have copied after the 
Engliſh in their exceſſes, I hope they will have the 
ſenſe. to imitate them in their reformation. If it be 
too great preſumption, to think them capable of ſuch 
an effort, at leaſt there is nothing but what time brings 
about, and we may expect preat things from their 
natural inconſtancy. | 
Generally ſpeaking, it is thought, that the women of 

this country have worſe ſacceſs than the men in invent=- 
ing modes. "Thoſe which our country-women invent 
pleaſe us, or at leaft, we accuſtom ourſelves to them; 
here on the contrary, the ſex contrive ſome, which 
the men cannot endure : and what is very ſingular, 
tis obſerved, that the women of condition are the 
worſt drefled. If I dared believe my eyes, I ſhould 
be of this opinion: but I do not pretend to be learned 
enough in matters of ſuch importance, to venture to 
paſs judgment. I ſuſpect only, that in regard to 
modes, the Engliſh ladies ſtudy the graces leſs 
than the French, or are not ſo knowing: for it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that they have leſs deſire to. 
pleaſe. ny TON 
Some years ago, the ladies of the firſt rank had 
brought up a very extraordinary faſhion, to ſay no- 
thing worſe of it ; and that was to wear none but 
rumpled linen. Head-dreſſes, ruffles, every thing 
mult be ſo: and the art of rumpling a handkerchief 
for the neck regularly, was then the laſt ceremony of 
the toilet. ] leave you to gueſs at the reaſons for ſuch 
a faſhion, and whether it was not contrary to that 
decency, upon which the Engliſh women have always 
valued themſelves. In their preſent manner of dreſs, 
they ſeem to endeavour to mimic the e Gri- 
. | | | ettes, 


* 
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ſettes, who generally pleaſe all thoſe that in love: affairs 
have no regard to titles. I cannot ſay, what views the 
ladies may have in ſo doing: but this is certain, that 
the men are moſt obſtinate in giving the preference to 
the Gri/ſettes : perhaps the ſelf love of ladies of qua- 
lity will not let them ſee, that they reſemble them in 
nothing but dreſs. 1 

I muſt however remark one thing to the honour of 
the Engliſh ladies, that there are among them a great 
number of philoſophers, who take ſuch pride in li- 
berty and independence, that they will by no means 
ſubmit to the yoke of faſhion, whoſe empire is ſo 
much revered in France by both ſexes. Nay, in or- 
der to out-brave the multitude, from which they 
ſcorn to receive laws, each of them frequently con- 
trives peculiar modes at all hazards: and what- 
ever is the event, they bear it with moſt intrepid 
courage and heroic conſtancy : for which reaſon 


FS OR 34. PE WIT DR. .. ae 
they have a Jule Ciatiu iO tne title f women of tor. 


If one of theſe ladies has a whimfical head-dreſs. 
on, a whole aſſembly may laugh at the oddneſs of the 
figure ſhe makes, without putting her out of coun- 
tenance. I have ſeen one of them wear a crown» 
bird, which may be called monſtrous, in compariſon 
of thoſe that have appeared in France: all the jokes 
thrown on her by the company, could not determine 
her to clip the leaſt feather of its wings: probably 
ie found that this head-dreſs gave her more of the air 
of a conqueror. Thus Ar EX AND ERK wore an eagle 
with expanded wings on his helmet. 0 LI 

Sometimes alſo, for want of invention, the ladies 
©! quality here dreſs their heads after the pictures of 
their anceſtors of the fourth or fifth generation: inſo- 
much, that the opera houſe is the repertory of all the- 
modes, that have been invented theſe two or three 
hundred years. For my own part, I have obſerved 
there all the faſhions that ſtarted up in France ſince 
the time of Francis I. 

I have the honour to be ap 

Sir, your moſt humble, &c.. 
= LET. 
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LETTER XX. 
To the Duke pe **#, 


FY 


On chearfulneſs and gaicty a temper; good. and ill. 


ratured raillery : the gloomines of the Engliſh, with 
its bad tffects. ES . One 


2 Lonvox, Kc. 
Mr ron bers, , : vol. 150 * 
T is an effect of your uſual goodneſs, not to forget 
an unprofitable ſervant :; the lefs I deſerve from 
your grace, the more ſenſible is my pleaſure in re- 


ceiving pledges of your remembrance in EncLanp. 


My mot 1 attachment notwithſtanding, I fil 
find myſelf deeply in debt. How beautiful it is in 
a perſon of your rank, to know how'to feel! How 
happy, to know how to think, and to unite ſuch ad- 


vantages, as none but thoſe who poſſeſs them ſet a 


due value on, with thoſe of birth, which are much _ 
more common, and always over-rated by perſons who 
enjoy nd others. 35 Wl 0 
Vou have painted yourſelf, without knowing it, in 

the letter which your grace wrote me. I have found 
in it all the charms of your converſation, that eaſy 
natural wit, which writers by profeſſion find diſſiculty 
in imitating ; that light ſportiveneſs, which 1s but 
futility in thoſe who do not think, but 1s a great orna- 


ment in ſuch, as uſe it only in order to make rea- 


ſon forget its ſerious tone, and to lend it that of 
pleaſantry ; that lively and amiable gaiety in fine, 
which is generally a mark of goodneſs of heart and 
mind . Nah | e 


+ 8 AW 


Gaudium hoc non naſcitur niſi ex virtutum con- 
ſcientià: non poteſt gaudere niſi fortis, niſi juſtus, niſi 
SE NECA. 


temperans. 
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Since you vouchſafe to enquire how I ſpend my 
time, I ingenuouſly confeſs, that now as the language 
of this country begins to become familiar to me, 1 
ſtudy men more than books: this ſtudy has always 
been of my taſte, and perhaps, it is the moſt uſeful. 
I reap greater benefit by 8 to the converſations 
of companies where I go, than by reading a volume 
of the Spectator in my cloſet. Nay, I now and then 
perform the functions of that gentleman. This is the 
native ſoil of philoſophers ; and all ranks of men af- 
ford ſome : wherefore, wherever I happen to be, I 
ſeek, T examine. Sometimes I go to make my ſpe- 
culations in thoſe coffee-houſes, where peers of the 
realm entertain each other on parliamentary affairs: 
ſometimes in thoſe, where grave miniſters of the church 
of ExcLanp, with pipes in their mouths, cenſure 
the Roman clergy. I do not even diſdain to make one 
of a company of Jack-tars, and to hear them, amidſt 
their pots and bowls, exclaiming againft the govern- 
ment, damning the French, and ſwearing to extirpate 
the Spaniards. A philoſopher, who cloſely examines 
this nation, cannot avoid being ſurprized at the 
mixture of its virtues and vices. He- will ſome- 
times obſerve, in a man of the meaneſt profeſſion, that 
nobleneſs and elevation of ſentiments, which bring all 
conditions near one. another : at other times he will 
{ce a peer not to bluſh for vices, which degrade all 
orders of men. . 
Nothing is ſo uncommon 3 the Engliſh, as 
that ſweetneſs of temper, and chearfulneſs of humour, 
which are the charms of ſociety ; and they are great 
ioers for want of them: they would be much hap- 
pier, if they were more ſocial. One may aſſert, 
without wronging them, that they know not how 
to enjoy life as well as the French. Might not this 
be a proof, that they are not as much philoſophers 
as they imagine? The true ones are thoſe who reſem- 
ble vour grace, 1 mean the amiable philoſophers. Af 
ter all, philoſophy,” is nothing more than the art of 
making ourſelves happy, that is, of ſeeking pleaſure 


* 
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ö in regularity, and reconciling what we owe to ſociety 

[ with what we owe to our ſelves, _ 
'This chearfulneſs, which is a characteriſtic of our 

1 nation, in the eye of an Engliſhman paſſes almoſt for 

| | folly: but is their gloomineſs a greater mark of wiſ⸗ 

ll | dom? And folly againſt folly, i is not the moſt chearful 

Wi fort the beſt? At leaſt if our gaiety makes them ſad; 

i they ought not to find it range, if their ſeriouſnels 

makes us laugh. | 

1 | As this diſpoſition to joy is not familiar to them, 

| i and as they look on every thing as a fault which 

14 they do not find at home, the Engliſh who live among 

1 us are hurt by it. Several of their authors reproach, us 

|| Wh with it as a vice, or at leaſt as a ridicule, __ | 

i il Mr. Anpis0n ſtyles us a comtc nation. In my opi- 

1 Wii nion it is not acting the philoſopher on this point, 


| to regard as a fault, the quality which contributes 
Wi molt to the pleaſures of ſociety, and happineſs of life, 
1 Pr.aTo, convinced that whatever makes men happier 
16 makes them better, adviſes to neglect nothing that may 
10 excite and convert into an early habit this ſenſe of joy 
in children. Szxeca places it in the firſt rank of 
Pen things. Certain it is at leaſt, that gaiety may 

a concomitant of all ſorts of virtues, but that there 
are ſome vices, with which it is incompatible. 

As to him who laughs at every thing, and him who / 
laughs at nothing, neither of them has ſound judgment: 
all the difference I find between them is, that the laſt 
is conſtantly the moſt unhappy. Thoſe who ſpeak: a- 
gainſt chearfulneſs, prove nothing elſe but that they 
were born melancholic, and that in their hearts they 
perhaps rather envy than condemn it. 

The Engliſh/ Spe#ator, whoſe conſtant object was 
the good of mankind in general, and of his nation in 
particular, ſhould, n to his own principles, 
place chearfulneſs among the moſt deſirable qualities: 
probably he did not ſufficiently reflect, when he found 
fault with it ſo openly. To dreſs virtue in the robes 
of ſadneſs, as moſt men do, is robbing her of her. real 
charms. Mr. App13on aſſerts, that gaiety is one of 


the greateſt obſtacles to the prudent condu of women: 
but 
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but are thoſe of a melancholic temper, as the Engliſn 
women generally are, leſs ſubje& to the foibles of love? 
I am acquainted with ſome doctors in this ſcience, to 
whoſe judgments I would more willingly refer than to 
his: and perhaps in reality perſons naturally of a gay 
temper are too caſily taken off by different objects, 
to give themſelves up to all the exceſſes of this 
patlion, ee 
Mr. Ho BES, a celebrated philoſopher of this nati- 
on, maintains that laughing proceeds from our pride 
alone. This is a paradox, if aſſerted of laughing in 
general: but all the world know that this writer, tho! 
eſtimable in other reſpects, thought too ill of human 
nature. Des CAR TES has with juſtice condemned 
thoſe principles and maxims, which ſuppoſe that all 
men are bad. To bring the cauſes which mr. HoBRBEs 
aſſigns for laughing under ſuſpicion, it is ſufficient to 
remark that proud people are commonly thoſe who 
laugh leaſt. Gravity is the inſeparable. companion of 
pride. To ſay that a man is vain, becauſe the play of 
« kitten, or the aperies of harlequin make him laugh; 
would be advancing a moſt abſurd propoſition: and 
this cannot be his meaning. We ſhould diſtinguifh 
well between laughter inſpired by joy, and that Which 
ariſes from mockery. The malicious ſneer is impro- 
perly called laughter. True it is that pride is the 
father of this: but that has nothing in its principle or 
effects, which deſerves condemnation. Tis this laſt 
only that we find amiable in others, and it is a happi- 
neſs to feel a diſpoſition towards it in ourſelves. I's 
this, which you have the talent to excite even in thoſe 
who are the greateſt ſtrangers to it: becauſe it is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the pleaſure they feel in hearin 
you, When I ſee an Engliſhman laugh, I fancy I ſee 
him hunting after joy, rather than having caught it: 
and this is more particularly remarkable in their wo- 
men, whoſe temper is inclined to melancholy. A laugh 
leaves no more traces on their countenance, than a 
Haſh of lightning on the face of the heavens. , The 
moſt laughing air is inſtantly ſucceeded by the moſt 
gloomy: one would be apt to think that their ſouls 
Vos K open 
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open with difficulty to joy, or-at leaſt that joy is not 
Pleaſed with its habitation there. 

In regard to fine raillery, it muſt be allowed, Une it 
is not natural to the Engliſh : and therefore thoſe who 
endeavour at it make but an ill figure. Some of their 
authors have candidly confeſſed, that pleaſantry is 
quite foreign to their character: but aceordmy to the 
reaſon they give, they loſe nothing by this confeſſion, 
Biſhop SyRAT gives the following one: the Enplifh, 
ſays he, hae too much courage to ſuffer to be derided, and 
tos much wirtue and hanour to mock others. Vet when 
the caſe happens, (and I have ſeen ſome examples of it) 
the Engliſhman, who for want of honour, takes the 
liberty of railing at another, and he whoſe courage 
cannot bear it, fri p both to their buff, and box it out till 
one of them ſays he has got enough. I have likewiſe 
read in ſome travels, that fifts are the only arms the 
Chineſe uſe in their duels, | 

An offenſive pleaſantry is attended with diſtal con- 
ſequences among us. But I do not attempt to juſtify 
raillery and mockery or unſeaſonable mirth ; 1 only 
take the part of chearfulneſs. The wretched talent of 
ridiculing a perſon, to gratify the ill-nature of others, is 
the mark of a little mind void of honour or elevation. 


La FoxTAINE has faid very well. 


e Dieane crea que pour les ors 
Les mechans diſeurs de Bons mots, 


I do not enquire whether people of this ſtamp are 
more common among us than elſe where; and believe 
it better to abandon them all, be the number ever ſo 
great. If ſeveral of us are vain of ſuch a frivolous 


and contemptible talent, they appear to me quite as ri- 


diculous as they poſtibly can to any Engliſhman. 
They commonly incur the hatred of thoſe very per- 
ſons, whom they excite to laughter v. I know no vice 

that 


F - - — - - - ſolutos 
Qui captat riſus hominum, Jamamque dicacis 


AteRar, niger eſt: hunc, tu Romane, caveto. 
Hor. 
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that is amiable, and wilt never apologize for ſuch as 
may happen to be peculiar to my native country, He, 
ſays one of our writers, a &nocks.a' man down by # 


Bon Mor, is little more commendable than be wvho fooots 


him thro' tbe be.. Cog | a ent 
Moreover, if the Engliſh ſeldom laugh, there is a 
ſet of men in England who never laugh at all, and thoſe 
are the preſbyterians: they make laughing to be the 
eighth mortal fin, According to them, a woman who 
izughs, commits as great a fault, as a woman would 
among us, in ſwerving from innocence and modeſty. 
Thus there are families of them, who have never 
laughed for two or three generations. What errors, 
what extra vagances enter into the heads of men! 
And how I pity them, when they are poſſeſſed with 
the diſmal ſort! Theſe auſtere teachers, who ſet up for 
very ſerupulous obſervers of ſcripture, would do bet- 
ter to follow this maxim, ſo becoming him whom Goo 
had endowed with the gift of wiſdom : the laughter of 
the avile man is ſten, and not heard f. | 
Chearfalneſs does and always will fall to the ſhare 
of a good-natured, ſociable and well- regulated nation. 
What people has been more renowned for ſweetneſs of 
morals and charms of ſociety than the ATRENIANS! 
And yet were they not at the ſame time the chearfall- 
eſt people of Gezece ? Has not Aragxs produced 
as many great men as aultere LaceveMox? In our 
days, the Psr$1ans, the moſt knowing and polite 
p-ople: of the Eaſt, are reputed the moſt chearful. E- 
very where we ſee men more chearful, according as 
they are more ſociable: and mankind were made to 
live in ſociety. | 
If I fo frennouſly eſpouſe the cauſe of cheartulneſs, 
'tts becauſe. it is nat on! On in itfelf, and for the 
2: fake 


Þ+ Le Rire du ſave /o voi, & ne Sentend pat. The 
tranflator has not found this pailage, as M. LE BLAxe 
has rendered it, either in the canonical or apocryphal 
books of holy writ. The paſſage that comes neareſt 
to it ſeems to be Ecclefiaſticus xxi. 20. @ wiſe man. 
dot ſcarce (mils a little. 
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fake of thoſe with whom we live; but likewiſe for the 
benefit of ſociety in general. Goòd humour is the 
ſureſt preſcription againſt enthuſiaſm of all kinds. 
Chearful people do not dream of injuring their neigh- 
bours, nor of famenting ſedition in the ſtate. Their 
ae application is to enjoy life, and make the beſt 
OT It; 

Somebody has remarked that the Italians have hs 
ced ſadneſs among vices, by giving it the name of ma- 
lignity. And, indeed, ſack and melancholic minds are 
diflatisfied with every thing; becauſe they are con- 
ſtantly fo with themſelves : they are daily complain- 
ing of the government, and never fail to diſturb it 
when they find an opportunity. It is people of this 
turn of mind that ſtir up inſurrections in ſtates of all 


kinds: and if. ſuch troubles have happened more fre- 
quently in England than in other countries, the reaſon 


is perhaps, that this diſpoſition of mind is more com- 
mon here than elſe-where. A dark gloomy humour 
eaſily lapſes into ſanaticiſm; and fanaticiſm leads to 


every ching. It ſmothers all ſenſe of humanity ; 1 


knows not even the voice of nature. The factious 


ſet of men who cut off the head of king CHARLES I. 


and thoſe amotig us, who endeavoured to change the 


crown of HENRY III. into a Monkiſh crown, cer- 


tainly were not chearful people. The celebrated Bxu- 
TUE, one of Czx5ar's murtherers, was of a melan- 
cholic temper. Te Engliſh poet, who has beſt painted 
nature, the general defects of mankind, and thoſe pe- 
culiar to his nation, SHAKESPEARE, bas ſet this truth 
in a ſtrong light by verſes, which are a proof of the 
excellency of his judgment, and of the goodneſs of 
his character: He ys 


« The man that hath no muſic in himſelf, 
« And is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ;* 
« The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


MERCHANT of Venice, act. v. ſcene 1. 
This 
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This is to ſpeak as a poet, but to think as a philoſo- 
pher. Tis foreſeeing effects in their cauſe. Accord- 
ingly it is true, that thoſe perſons who are moſt tranſ- 
ported by muſic, are generally beſt organized for their 
own happineſs and that of others : they bear the ſame 
degree of ſenſibility in all their affections. For how 
much pleaſure are you not indebted, my lord, to the 


taſte you have for all arts: and as to ſenſibility, if 


one may judge by the ſtrong paintings you make 
of it, who enjoys it more than your grace ff 

Whatever the Enpliſt' can ſay on chearfulneſs, its 
effects in general and particular ought to make it 
be eſteemed as a good. For my own part, while 
} condemn: ſuch of them as blame us for being 
chearful; I will carefully avoid following their ex- 
ample, and reproaching them for being ſad. We 
have ſome power over ourſelves; but there are phy- 
ical cauſes, the effect of which cannot be hindered 
by the. beft uſe of reaſon. When things are cloſe- 
iv examined, we, muſt conſtantly return to this max- 
im: men are leſs to be blamed in general than pi- 
tied. However it be, whether the quality of the 
climate or any other cauſe makes ſadneſs contagi- 
dus here, as I am in MonTacxs's caſe, and that 
neither love nor efteem it, if you perceive by my 
letters that it begins to grow on me, be: pleaſed to 
cive me notice; and I ſet ont the very inſtant to 
breath my native. air, and reſume my natural tone. 
vtedfaſtly., relying on your goodnets, I will go to 
tnd in the charms of your company, what I might 
have loſt in that of the Engliſh. 


” I have the honour to be, 
My lord duke, 


Your grace's malt humble, &c:. 
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Deſeri ing, a cont raft ; of rau fongular. charaftersy, 


the one iu a Frenchman,. the other in. an Engliſh. 
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2 Lonvon, &c. 
Si, | 1 , LN 
ET the reſolution, which M. pz * * has late- 
| ly taken, be ever ſo unreaſonable, I am no 
way ſurprized at it: I know his manner of think- 
ing and acting; and as much as I eſteem his probity 
and uprightneſs of character, ſo much I diſapprove all 
his oddities and caprices. It is not enough for a man 
to be honeſt, he ſhould likewiſe be reaſonable. M. 
ve ** has ſpent thirty years of his life in hunting af- 
ter a regimen of health, and a regulation of his affairs. 
Whatever might have been his conſtitution and fortune; 
this was the true way to ruin both; and he has ac- 
cordingly ſucceeded : he would not live as others; and 
he is puniſhed for it. He goes in vain to Montpeillier 
in ſearch of what he could not find at Paris: he ſtands 
in need of altering his way of thinking, not the cli- 
mate: Travelling will be of no ſervice to him: his 
ſoul is not calm enough to be affected by new objects. 
The untaſineſs that makes him fly, will follow him 
every where: he runs away with himſelf; 
Ir is unhappy for many people to have known this 
odd man: they imitate him without knowing how 
far the ſpirit of ſingularity may carry them, and even- 
without attending that the perſon they copy after, is 
perhaps threatened. with ending his days in an hoſpi- 
tal or mad-houſe. I pity him much: and at the- 
ſame time heartily wiſh that others may profit by: 
his example, and grow wiſer. | 


1 own 
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T own I have an averſion for every one who affects 
to deliver himſelf up to the caprices of his taſte and 
irregularities of his imagination. In ſuch 2 caſe a 
man feems to quit the common road, only becauſe 
he knows a better: but when it conſtantly falls out; 


that in ſtraying from others he loſes his way, his pre- 


ſumption ought to expoſe him to the contempt of the 
company he endeavours to drop. All men have not 


reaſon enough to be their own guides; they require | 


rules and examples to conduct them. 


There have been few men of more ſingularity than 


che late earl of P**, who died ſome years fince. This 
Engliſh nobleman had built himſelf a very particular 
ſyſtem of life. His character was diametrically oppo- 


ſite to that of M. ps **, The latter would fain be 


always fick, the former would never own ſo much as 


that any diſeaſe could poſſibly ſeize him. Far from 


ever complaining of any thing, he would never allow 
that any accident whatever was capable of makin 

him unhappy. This was a difficult taſk - but he had 
ſet the reſolution. The only means which the greateſt 
philoſophers were able to find, was to arm themſelves 
with patience to make head againſt ſuch misfortunes as 
human prudence could not prevent. Our Engliſh 
philoſopher had invented a ſhorter way, and that was 
to plead ignorance (if I may be allowed a law-expret- 
ſion) to every diſagrecable thing that could befall him. 
EPICTETUS, on the death of his wife, would have peo- 
ple ſay, that he was re/tored to him who gave her. My 
Lord P** was reſolved to reſtore nothing of what he 
had received: in vain was he told of any thing diſmal ; 

he conſtantly maintained there was nothing in it. 

When his lady died, he would by no means beheve 
it: and as long as he lived, the cover of the deceaſed 
counteſs was by his expreſs order regularly ſet on 
the table. If his ſon happened to be abſent, the 
fame cuſtom was ere When he himſelf was 
at the point of death, he ſtood it out that he was 
not fick : and a quarter of an hour before he expired, 

tho' he was perfectly i in his ſenſes, he obſtinately in- 
ſilled on getting up, to go and take the air abroad. 


When 
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When men have given a certain turn to their i imagina- 
tion, they become no longer ſenſible of its deviations: 
they are calmly and coolly. unreaſonable, and cloſe 
the ſcene by being themſelves the dupes of the farces, 
which they at firlt ated purely te deceive others. 

J cannot fay, if my lord P**; as e as he 
appears, was not the ape of that old philoſopher, who, 
ſuffering extremely by a fit of the gout, cried out 

with gnaſtung his teeth: No, 1 will. not allow that 
thou art an evil... Let us bluſh for our ſpecies, in 
thinking on all the follies to which. it is ſubject: but 
what moſt ſurprizes me is, that the country where good' 
ſenſe ſeems to be molt common, ſhould be that in 
which all forts of folly are carried the greateſt length 
I wil end my diſcourſe on that kind of Engliſh* 
philoſopher, with alittle r. which is in every body's. 
mouth here. 

My lord C*** a man of as KG wit and ſenſe as- 
any in England, paving a viſit to my lord P* *,.who,. 
notwithſtanding his oddities, had a good ſhare of 
both; a 3 little dog of the latter bit the for- 
mer in the leg. Fear not, ſays my lord P * *, y little 
dog never bites. My lord C***, who had already 

knocked down the little creature with a blow of his 
cane, replied in the ſame ſtrain : Fear not, my lord, 

4 never ſtrike dogs. 


I have the honour to be,. 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


L E T. 
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2810 E TT E R XXI. 1 
415 the Marquis po %, 


| On the tao  beofe f Parliament: 4 


Loxvon, Ke. 


Mr 1okp, | 


* * defire of Mines is a 45010 of ade ä 
r the choice of the objects it ſixes on 


3s the effect of reaſon: is there any ſtudy more be- 
coming man than that of the nature and laws of dif- 
ferent governments? Continue, my Lord, to culti- 
vate a taſte, which always ſuppoſes laudabie qualities 
in a perſon who poſſeſſes it. The habit of 2 
thoſe great objects, gives an elevation to the fon 
which 1t does not aſſume in other points of knowledge. 
To come to the particular point which excites your 
curioſity, it appears to me, that the hoaſe of com- 
mons has ſo much authority, only becauſe the houſe. 
of lords is almoſt entirely dependent on the court. 
This laſt is the great council of the nation; *tis the 


privilege of this houſe to put a ſtop to the ſchemes of 


an ambitious miniſter, and to propoſe meaſures for 
keeping peace or making war: and it is the buſineſs 
of the houſe of commons to find means for raiſing the 
neceſſary ſupplies for maintaining the one, or defray- 
ing the expences of the other. 

If both houſes are equally eſtabliſhed for taking 
care of the people, the peers of the realm are born 
guardians of its rights and liberties. 'The form of the 
government gives them both an equal ſhare in the le- 
giſlative power. But what becomes of the wiſeſt con- 
ſtitutions, when thoſe who are made to ſupport them, 
find their intereſt in overturning them Execution is 
the life of the laws. 

The lords being moſtly united with the ſovereign, 
their power, which aught to hold the ſcale between 


the 


. 
— — 
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the king and the people, I fear, can ſerve only to 
break the poiſe. Have they not contributed more to 
extend the prerogatives' of the crown, than to pre- 
ſerve the liberties of the ſubject ? Is not this what pre- 
vents the upper houſe of parliament from having all 
the credit it ſhould have by its inſtitution? The bench 
of biſhops is intirely devoted to the court; and the 
greateſt part of the nobility are no leſs attached to 
it 2 the honours they have either received or ex- 
A ftranger admitted into this auguſt aſſembly; can- 
not avoid having a very high idea of it, when he is 
wWitneſs of the noble freedom, with which the intereſts. 
of the people are ſupported, or the conduct of a mi- 
niſter inquired into: but the manner of collecting thße 
votes does not come up to that, after which matters 
are debated. Tis generally but a ſort of formality. - 
He is ſcandalized to ſee the clergy conſtantly on the 
ſide of the ruler, entering into all his views, ad ſa- 
vouring all his projects Her bogs greg fn 7h 
After a debate upon matters of the higheſt impor- 
tance,---he is | ſurprized to find one member of 
this houſe diſpoſing of the votes of ſeveral abſentees. 
This privilege of the peers to give their votes by proxy, 
is manifeſtly contrary to the welfare of the nation. 
Whatever care is taken hoc 25 ſuch as they can 
. confde in; tho! they may be fure of their probity, 
they cannot always be ſo of their capacity. Does it 
not happen to perſons of the ſtricteſt honeſty and moſt 
upright intentions, to think differently on the ſame 
ſubject? He who is preſent may poſſibly not be moved 
by thoſe reaſons, which would have convinced the 
abſentee he repreſents. Thoſe votes which he diſpoſes 
of, give the ſanction of law to an act, which the per- 
ſons themſelves would perhaps have oppoſed with all 
C77 ²è A ̃ ĩ˙¹ä-r ⅛ Mvpuͥ̃ ̃ e ̃ iinn 
It is by the intereſt the court finds in maintaining 
this privilege of the lords, that all the attempts of 
the commons to aboliſh it have proved abortive, It 
is ſo much the eafier for a miniſter to make an act 
paſs in the houſe of lors, as that does not . 
| | | | EC: 


. 
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the attendance even of his faſt friends. In the meſt 
important queſtions, the third par of the votes that 
carry them, is frequently of abſent members +, a 
Some of them taken up with their private affairs, 
others indulging their pleaſures, learn {an the public. 
papers, that they: have. ous their votes to additional 
careers. & 

What an abuſe i in a a body fo widely eſtabliſhed, nd 
how fatal may not the conſequences prove When 
the matter under confideration is the making of laws, 
on which depend the ſafety. and happineſs of a peo- 
ple, ſhould the votes of the abſent be reckoned:? 
How can thoſe, whoſe birth. right it is to guard the, 
intereſts of their country, avoid bluſhing at intruſting 
others with the care of them ! Do they not render 
themſelves unworthy, both of the rank they hold, and 
of the authority repoſed in them, by ſo dangerous an 
abuſe of the one and the other ? 

At Rome, where greater attention was given to the 
public good, the preſence of a certain number of ſe- 
nators was neceſſary to authenticate decrees : and a fine 
was laid on thoſe who did not appear on che ſtated days 
of meeting. 

This privilege of the peers is too contrary to the 
good of the nation, for thoſe who have that truly at 
heart to reap any advantage from it. What can their 
attendance, what can their eloquence do againſt the 
votes of abſentees ! Theſe, lulled to fleep in the lap of 
inactivity, baffle the efforts of the moſt zealous be- 
criots. a 
The members of the houſe of commons ih 
wile might well deſerve. ome ſtrictures: the e | | 

eges 1 


F Among the debated of the houſe of commons, 
we find this paſſage of one of the members, who pre- 
tends to have been often puzzled to know if the houſe 
- ou were met. Tenquirea, ſays he, one day, of 

ren people I inet in the 25 if the lords auere ſit- 
= ? ave catnot tel. Do you know if they: ſate 1 
yeſterday © No. Do you know when they late“ Ne, 
&c. 
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leges they enjoy, afford them no excuſe for abſenting 
from parliament. And yet how many are there, who 
ſeldom or never attend? Can they throw a greater 
inſult on the people who intruſt them with their 
rights, than by amufing themſelves on their eſtates, in 
waging war with foxes, while the nation is debatin 

at London, whether it ſhould declare war with 
Spain? 

Ought the Englith to te if ſometimes Hheie 
kings devolve the weighty burthen of their autho- 
rity on their miniſters, while thoſe, whom the laws 
have intruſted with the guardianſhip of their privi- 
leges, confide in others for a care, which, as it is the 
greateſt of all advantages, thould be the won en 
of all cheir duties ? | | 


Ainet honour to be, 
My lord, 
Your vou 8 moſt humble, 4e. 


LETTER XXI. 
To Monſieur DE LA CuausskE ; 


The fubjedt of private marriages ebene and" 1 exem- 
Plified i in the cuſtom, which prevails among the fair 
fex in England, of making lome by private e 
and public advertiſe ments. 


150 DON, | e. 
Sin, 
F you are aſtoniſhed, cha the 51 of England 


authorize diſſolute wenches to uſe all ſorts of ways 


to get huſbands; you will not perhaps be Jeſs ſur- 
prized 
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prized at ſome cuſtoms, which equally tend to favour 
matrimony, and for compaſſing it offer honeller means 
indeed, but quite unknown to us. Theſe are for vir- 
tuous girls, who have lain neglected, and horribly fear 
to die maids ; or for prudent widows, who can find 
no comfort for the loſs of a firſt huſband, but in the 
arms of a ſecond. People declare their ſentiments 
more boldly here than elſewhere on all ſubjects : true 
_ modeſty is one of the virtues of the ſex in England: 
but it muſt alſo be allowed, that they know not what 
it is to practice the falſe. 1 ä a 
When a woman has a mind to be married to a 
young man, whom ſhe. has it not in her power to 
come in company with; ſhe will frequently ſend him 
2 meſſage at once with her propoſal : and the confi- 
dent will not always ſcruple to tell her name. In 
the main, this cuſtom may not be as much to be con- = 
demned as it appears to us: perhaps it is only the 
effect of the g Ay ſenſe, which diſtinguithes this na- 
tion from all others. At leaſt, why ſhould it not be 
allowed to do, for ſo lawful an end as that of matri- 
mony, what very. great ladies among us put in praQtice 
with leſs honeſt dehgns. n. 
Again, an Engliſh woman takes a liking to ſome 
perſon in a place where 'ſhe cannot reveal her mind 
to him. If he is a ſtranger, and ſhe knows not where 
to find him ; ſhe makes him a declaration of her paſ- 
ſion in the public papers, deſcribes him from head to 
foot, that he may not miſtake himſelf ; puts him in 
mind of the time and place where ſhe ſaw him; and 
appoints a meeting, if he chooſes it. Theſe news- 
papers are the greateſt conveniencies in the world. 
If a man, wants to. borrow money, or. ſell a horſe; he 
edrertifes the public by this canal. For two ſhillmgs 
you may put in what advertiſement you will: and they 
are of no leſs ſervice for carrying on a love in- 
trigue, than for recovering, a loſt ſnuff-pox. Here 


is an advertiſement, which I read in one of yeſterday's 
papers. 


, Je” | 4 LF 
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\ the young gentleman, Who picked u up a lady x 


handkerchief at St. Paul's laſt Tueſday, 
advertiſed it in Wedneſday's paper, is not mage ; 
and that he has the ſame ſentiments in his heart, 
which ſhe thought ſhe read in his eyes; let him 
give an account of his ſubſtance, and a deſcrip- 
tion of his perſon and qualifications, with a di- 
rection of the place of his uſual reſidence : and the 
lady who droped the handkerchief, will give him 
an opportunity to bring it back, and. to FRY to 

greater favours.” | 5 | 


Von think perhaps, fir, that I joke, and exerciſe 


my imagination on a ſubject that may admit of It 
but if you will not take my word, I have the very 
news-paper before me, and will ſend it to you. I 
have lkewiſe kept another publiſhed three months ago, 
which contains a much more fingular adyertiſcrnent, 
J give it to you word for word. | 4, 
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HIS is to give notice to all Perl, e 

it may concern, that a widow of between 

thirty and forty years of age, of a good family and 
conſiderable fortune; of a ſtrong conſtitution, tho 

fair; and as to her figure paſſable at leaſt ; in- 

tends in the courſe of this month to deliver up her 

perſon and fortune to a man, in quality of her true 
and lawful huſband, who has the n qualifi- 


cations. 
« Firſt, it is required, that he be come to the 


age of maturity, that is, from twenty to five and 
twenty. 


« Secondly, that he be of a good En hich 


has not been hurt by debauchery, nor ſubject to 
the ſpleen, vapours, or any other melancholic dif- 
Oſition. 


* Thirdly, he muſt be brown- 7 and of a P 
dle ſtature: ſhe has reaſons for not liking a man of 
too large a fize, and thinks that the little 1s not al- 


ways to be depended on. As to his face, it will be 
| 6 ſufficient 
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« fufficient if he is not quite ugly : but ſhe will abſo- 
8 4 reject an Aaonis, becauſe ſhe would have a 
© huſband to herſelf alone. 

„ Fourthly, for worldly ſubſtance, ſhe defires none 
of him, provided he has all the other qualifications 
Cc required, She does not fo much as inſiſt on his 
«© having been in France; if he is otherwiſe well- 
pbred, good: natured, complaiſant, and knows how 
« to behave towards women. However upon an 
« equality. of all other circumſtances, a perſon who 
has ſpent two years at Paris, ſhall have the pre- 
& ference. 5 

« Fifthly, he muſt make otitward profeſſion at leaft 
e of the elablicked religion; for fear that a non- 

conformiſt, under pretence of tying his wife down 
„ to the ſeverity of the goſpel, ſhould take it into 
© his head to enſlave her to his caprices, fix the hour 
and time to be ſpent at her toilet, retrench orna- 
ments of dreſs, regulate her occupations, forbid 
her public diverſions, and deprive her of lawful and 
« faſhionable amuſements. 

« 'Thoſe who have any pretenſions, are deſired to 
« ſend their names, and where they may be enquired 
after, in a letter ſealed and put under coyer to Mr. 

„ TomPsoN, banker in Fleet-ſtreet. 

„N. B. Notice is given to all clergymen, tho' 
« ever ſo young and conceited of their perſons, not 
to give themſelves” any pains. The gentlem® of 
the black gown are excluded the liſts, on account 
« _w_ the zone thay generally ſpread in fa- 
„% milie 

« Smoakers"are likewiſe pecepec againſt ; beck 
* thoſe who have contracted this naſty habit, either 
love not their own 1 home, or r bring bad company 4 
5. $6407”; | | 


Let us not 6 condi the Mannen of our nel 1 
bours, If our Police tolerated ſuch public advertiſe- 
ments, how many women would gladly take the ad- 


vantage of this method ? and how many 5 wri- 
| L 2 | ters 
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ters would be found mean enough to become meſſen- 
gers and ſecretaries of ſuch negotiations? 10 


I have the honour to be, 2 


» 
x 


Sir, your moſt humble, &. 


r 
R . 45 8 I + 5 5 7 ER 
To the Abbe pv Bos; 


On the ftate of painting and ſculpture in England. . 
 Loxpon, &c. 
> Rs „ i e 
V OU have given us an excellent treatiſe on poe- 

try and painting, in which, purſuant to Ho- 

RACE's rule, you have conflantly united them as two 
ſiſters. I have ſpoken here. of the new edition you 
are preparing ; and it is expected with great impatience. 
M. pz Moivss, who is not leſs a lover of the ele- 
gant arts, than of geometry, deſires a copy, and at 
the fame time ſends you his compliment. 

Tho painting and poctry have certainly a great mu- 
tual reſemblance, yet to me, they do not appear to 


* 


have the ſame origin. The common maxim, that the 


lame genius that makes poets, forms painters, is per- 
haps received, like many others, purcly for want of 
being examined. In general, men had rather believe, 
than fift things to the bottom. VV 
In this country at leaſt this maxim is contradicted 
by experience. England has produced ſeveral cele- 
brated poets. There are few in any nation, who may 
be compared with Mr TON. Mr. Pore ſupports the 
England has not hitherto bred one painter. Paint- 
ing, ſculpture, and the other arts, that depend on 
drawing,. 


honour of the Engliſh muſes with dignity: and yet 


4 
| 
| 
| 
ſ 
| 
t 


the Flemiſh ſehlool. 
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drawing, are as yet either unknown here, or in their 


The contrary has happened in other countries. If 


the enchanting art of poetry has not been happily 
cultivated by the Flemiſh, they have made ſuch pro- 
greſs M the no leſs charming art of painting, as hath 
given jealouſy to their neighbours. How high has 
not RUntxs's happy genius ſoared ? What honour has 
not been done to his country, and even to his age, by 


this great man, Who may be ſtiled the Raynarr of 


This fame Rus ENS, the famous Van Drxe, and 
ſome other maſters of reputation, have painted in 
England, without being able to form diſciples wor- 


thy of them. Examples have only ſerved to put 


them upon making unſucceſsful trials. The Eng- 
lim have been, for ſome time paſt, ſtripping Italy and 
France of the moſt exquifite paintings they can find. 


In the rich collection of fir Ro BERT WAL POLE, I 


have with regret ſeen one of the fineſt pictures that 
Powys never painted, The ſtriting of the rock, which 
L had left in Paris at my departure. There are ſeve- 
ral other collections in London, where young men 
may form their taſte. Thoſe who take to painting, 
follow the example We ſet them, and go to Italy, to 
ſtudy after the grand compoſitions of Rayu arr, JULto 
Romato,” and fo many other great maſters of the 
different ſchools. In fine, you know, ſir, that the 
people of quality in England, have ſuch noble thoughts 
of the arts, that, not content with honouring and 
rewarding them, ſome of them take pride in culti- 
vating them themſelves. It is aſtoniſhing, that the 
paſſion they expreſs in this reſpect, is ſo ill ſeconded 
by thoſe, who would find ſo much intereſt in gratify- 
ing ir. But in vain are the ſeeds of arts imported 
hither, the foil ſeems not to be proper for them. 
They have not the ſame ſun to make them grow: and 
if they ſhoot a few roots, they arc ſoon killed by pro- 
ductions of bad taſte, the plant that thrives and mul- 


 tiphes the moſt eaſily in this climate. 
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have adopted, and you might have ſeen in London; 


in an academy of painting, Lewrs XIV. to whom 
the elegant arts are ſo much indebted, has done more 
tull : he has founded a ſecond at Rome for the im- 
provement of the young ſtudents of our nation. But 
Poussix, LE SUEUR, painters who have done 
moſt credit to France, were prior to theſe noble eſta- 
bliſhments. In all kinds of ſtudy, ſchools. improve a 
genius, but give it nat. They facilitate the, progreſs 


of the mind, by teaching the mechanical parts of an 
art: but the attainment of thoſe, on which perfection 


depends, requires a natural diſpoſition. Schools of 
painting ſerve chiefly for giving a taſte. of drawing to 
artiſts of all ſorts: but they alone will never enable n 
man to replace a LE Moixg ora Puce'r. I am not 
afraid to fay, that the beſt filver-ſmith of. London is 


but a workman.. A GRMAIN, a My5$30N18R , are- 


other ſort of men: they are draughts- men, they are-en- 
gravers, they are great men in their wax. 
_ However, we muſt. confeſs, this truth, that the 
Engliſh have had one painter, or at leaſt perſuade them - 
ſelves ſo : for as ſuch they look on fir James Thorn- 
HILL, who painted the dome of St. Paul's, Greenwich, 
and ſeveral other great works which you have ſeen. 


Nevertheleſs, as much a Cannoiſſeur as you are in paint- 


ing, I fancy you would be puzzled to decide; not in 
what part the painter excelled, but that in which he is 


vs 


leſs faulty... 


1 


This, if! miſtake not, is the only Engliſm painter, 


who dared to aſpire to that kind of painting, which re- 


quires a genius that nature had refuſed him: all the 
reſt have been obliged to reduce themſelves to por- 

trait- painting: | and it 15 ſarprizing that even in this 
way not one of them deſerves to:be named. And ac- 


cordingly they have practiſed this noble profeſfion as 


the meaneſt trade, for money «lone, without the leaſt 
ambition of fame. The thirſt of gold renders men in- 
duſtrious; but that of reputation can alone make great 
men. 1 5 

As to ſir Gon rREYKNIELILER, whom the Engliſh 


tho” 
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tho they have erected a ſtately monument for him in 
Weſtminſter· abby; tho' mr. DR YDEN has much cele- 
brated him, and mr. Por: tranſlated Ra yrHAEL'“s fa- 
mous latin epitaph + for him; you would blame me, 
if I acknowledged any other merit in this German, 
than the judgment he ſhewed in chooſing England for 
the place to exerciſe his talent in: it is the only coun- 
try where he could poſſibly gain ſo much credit and ho- 
nour : any where elſe they would not beſtow the name 
of-a paint d 0600  TCT ea a EA : 
If you believe the Engliſh, mr. GapBrIeL Ci DE“, 
who cut the Baſenrelichos of the monument, was 
another PRAxITEIES: but does he even deſerve to 
be ranked among the molt ordinary ſculptors ? At pre- 
{ent they have one RYSERNACE, a Fleming, whom 
they likewiſe hold in high eſteem: they have employ- 
ed him in ſeveral monuments of great men, and he has 
juſt finiſned a buſt of M1rTon : but certainly he does 
not reſtore life to the dead. But mr. CI BER and mr. 
RYSBRACE appear to me as far below a PUGET and a 
BoUC#ARDON, as fir GobrRIEY KNELLER was be- 
lowa Nan, 
=. The portrait-painters are at this day more nume- 
rous and worſe in London than ever they have been. 
Since mr. Van1.00 came hither, they ſtrive in vain to- 
run him down; for no body is painted but by him. I 
have been to ſee the moſt noted of them; at ſome diſ- 
tance one might eafily miſtalee a dozen of their por- 
traits for twelve copies of the fame original. Some 
have the head turned to the left, others to the right: 
and this is the moſt ſenſible difference to be obſerved 
between them. Moreover, excepting the face, you - 
find in all, the fame neck, the ſame: arms, the ſame 
| OFT eee Tate 3-7 "75155708 ns. 
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+ Living great nature fear d he might outvy | 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf may die. 
Hic fitus eſt Raynael, timuit quo ſoſpite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 


—— . Be ered en tne anne. 


*. 
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- fleſh, the ſame attitude; and to ſay all, you obſerve no 


more life than deſign in thoſe pretended portraits. 


Properly ſpeaking, they are not painters: they know 
how to lay colours on the canvas, but they 'know 


not how to animate it. Nature exiſts in vain for them, 
they ſee her not: or if they fee her, they have not the 


art of expreſſing her. Thoſe who e's this talent, 
.as à Rioaup and a La Tour; deſerve alone 10 be 


honoured with the name of painters” 71 455 1466 

In painting, as in poetry, the two extremes ſeem to 
be the ſublime and the burleſque. ' It may be faid in 
ſome meaſure that Cat.Lor is to'Ravuner what 


- ScARRON is to VIII. The genius of the Enpliſh 


painters has not only found itſelf too weak to rife tothe 


majeſty of the firſt kind; they have not been happierwhen- 


ever they attempted to deſcend into all the oddities of 


the ſecond, which indeed is that which they have prar- 
tiſed moſt. They have not better ſucceſs in expreſſing 


the ramblings of fancy, than i copying the beauties of 


nature: which is a proof how much every thing that 


comes within the province of taſte, is foreign to the in- 
habitants of this iſle: for even theſe compoſitions, 
how. extravagant ſoever they may appear, are fuſcep- 
tible of it. The pleaſantries of their pictures are like 


thoſe of their. writings, flat, heavy, and over-done : 
they are à ſort of national plealuntries which divert 
none but themſelves. Tho 

appear daily againſt the miniſtry, are all of this ſtamp : 
they have not the leaſt delicacy, and are remarkable 


political prints, which 


only for the groſſneſs of the ſatyr. And yet they al- 


ſume a vanity from this mock talent, and believe that 


other nations are in fault, if they are not affected by 

it. The ridiculous inclination of the Chineſe to paint 

the groteſque, makes the greateſt part of the Europeans 

think that they are all deformed. The N have 

this bad taſte for Caricatura. 

Loo fucceed in the groteſque, as Welle as to hit the a- 

grecable, invention alone is not ſufficient: the great ſe- 

cret is to know where to ſtop, and our neighbours, who 

orer-do every thin k know no bounds in a ſort that per- 


nuts them to * all rope to their imagination. But 
yet 


vet it is certain that the Engliſh would have leſs regard 
tor this ſomewhat ignoble hoy of painting, if they 

were as much hurt as we by low diſguſting objects, 
v-hich are the foundation of it. In that which requires 
a nobleneſs and elevation, they have ſhewn an inſuffici- 

ency, or rather a total inability ; the ſole cauſe of which 
is perhaps, that their ſenſations in general are not ſo 
fine and delicate as thoſe of the people of the Southern 
countries, breath a thicker air, and ſeldomer 
ice the ſun : por that 15 ſufficient to cauſe a great diffe- 
rence in their organs. 

T0 eoticlude, thoſe of them who have the talent to 
paint nature in burleſque, ennoble it by the «uſe they 
make of it: they employ it to give a diſreliſn to vice. 

The Luxembourg gallery by RuBzxs, or the bat - 
tles of ALEXANDER by LE Baux never had a greater 
run in our country, than a ſet of prints actually have 
in England, engraved lately from pictures of a man of 
genius in this way; but who is as bad a painter, as he is 
a good ſubject. They have made the graver's for- 
tune Who ſells them ; Fr the whote nation kas been 


infected by them, as one of the. moſt happy produc̃ti- 


ons of the age. I have not ſeen a bouſe of note with- 
out theſe moral prints; which repreſent in a groteſque 
manner the Rake's Progreſs i in all the ſcenes of ridicule 
and diſgrace, which vice draws after it; ſometimes 
even in thoſe cireumftances, the reality of which, if 


tolerably expreſſed, raiſes horror: and the Englith | 


genius ſpares nothing that can inſpire it. Thus the 
ancients were of opinion, that nothing could give 
ſach an averſion for intemperance, as the very f f ght 
of a perſon labouring under the effects of it. I verily 
believe that ſuch pictures make a deeper impreſſion 
on a people like this, who delight in ſtrong repre- 
ſentations, than the moſt ſenſible reflections, or the 
moſt pathetic diſcourſes. What do I ſay ? The hu- 
man kind are the ſame every where: whatever end 
is propoſed, it is ſurer and eaſier to make an im- 


preſſion on the ſenſes, than to convince 0 under- | 


ſtanding. | 10 
| 1 have the Me to be, 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 
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'To Monſieur DE BUI * 


| Or a $i % 3 I of great . . fngulrity in in an 
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. . FF 
IN my laſt herd; P you an account ofi a very 45 
gular man: England affords ſome of all kinds. Tis 


the country where the greateſt number of ſtriking ex- 


amples are found of all ſorts of vices and virtues. 


A circumſtance which has fallen out this very . 


gives me an opportunity of ſaying two words of one of 
the greateſt lords of this court, whole fingularity, which 
is thought remarkab 
ours be deemed a prodigy, and ought to paſs every 
- where for a virtue. This perſon of ſo uncommon a cha- 
racter is the duke of D VONSRIRR, ho to the ſplendor 
of very high birth, and a great eſtate, joining the 


e even in this country, would in 


eminent virtues of his anceſtors, 1s nevertheleſs fo plain 


in his manners, fo void of all pomp, and in a word, ſo 
little ſuſceptible of yain-glory ; that the regard due 
to his rank, and the reſpect he himſelf gains, equal- 
Iy embarraſs him. He ſhuns them as earneſtly as others 
| 2 ek them. Ihe greateſt part of thote, to whom, for 
the ſake of order in ſociety, it has been agreed to give 


the appellation of nobles or great men, eſteem thoſe 
forced honours as the faireſt flower of their birth. If 


they are content with their condition, it is becauſe they 


fancy it envied by others. In their high ſtation they 
love nothing better than the humiliation in which 
it keeps thoſe about them. O ! how many ill turns 
ſelf-love does to mankind ! That pride, which moſt 
of the great affect, is a proof of their lictle merit : 


they alway 'S have the air of * the moſt ſurprized 
at 


at the honours they are adorned. with; and this is a 
kind of acknowledgment how unworthy they find 
themſelves of them. The virtueus man is neither 
abaſed nor 3 ; by an equal fortitude in good 
and bad fortune, he fees nothing in birth but the effect 
of chance, and nothing but his, duty in what others 
call virtue. Such is the Engliſhman, of whom I zm 
ipeaking : he is a ſtranger to all other privileges of his 
rank, but the power of being uſeful to his country; 
and knows not that there are men below him, but by 
the means he finds of doing them good. The leis 
he requires reſpect, the more zealouſly it is paid him. 
How really little are men, who ſet ſo high a value 
on their pretended greatneſs ! How effectually great 
are thoſe, who like the duke of Dr vos HIRE regard 
as a duty to be ignorant of it! He has been juſt now 
appointed lord lieutenant. of Ireland. Sir RokzRT 
WaryPore ſaid on this occaſion. There is the duke of 
Dgevonsnire greatly embarraſſed : he wwill be obliged 
to hace a court, effcers and guards about him + I belisue 
hit amidſt all this grandeur, he *will not find himſelf 
much at his eaſe. | What an elogy on the vice- roy 15 
this joke of the miniſter! 5 . 


nave the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, Ke. 
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To Monſieur DE LA e hg 


On the encouragement given to arts and ſei ences in En youu 


F land and France: evith ſome ſtrictures on the ha 
| 1 anner Y publi Ming books by en Fg 
N . E TLefssfe 6k 


is . Sin 
OU know that one of the things, on which 
the Engliſh value themſelves moſt, is their re- 
i} A for arts and ſciences: they are perſuaded, as well 
4 as all the polite nations of Europe, that as arms are 
— the ſupport of a ſtate, ſo letters are the ornament of it; 
0 and arts one of the principal ſources of its riches. In 
this reſpect let us give them all the commendations 
they deſerve. But in doing juſtice to their way of 
thinking, I would not have ours blamed without 
grounds. Thoſe who would ſend us to their ſchool, 
cannot deny but that we firſt ſet them the example in 
this point. Let us not ſtop at the extravagant praiſes 
they laviſh on them, nor at the reproaches, perhaps 
equally unjuſt and partial, which they load us with; 
but let us compare, and ſee if there are better rewards 
in England for men of letters, or if they are more ho- 
nourable in France. | 

I will not ſpeak of the univerſities ; their caſe is 
much the ſame in both countries: and if the fellow- 
ſhips and preferments in them are more lucrative here, 
it is becauſe there are but twa univerſities in this king» _ 
dom, and we have thirty in ours, | 

As to thoſe ſocieties now eftabliſhed in all parts of 
Europe to facilitate the progreſs of ſciences, in Eng- 
land there is but the royal ſociety of London, which 
perhaps is too numerous to be well compoſed ; and for 
which the government is at no expence. 1 on not 

| | | now 
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and French Nations. 121 
know of one penſion founded here for any man of let- 
ters, except that which the * port laureat enjoys: and 
this only expoſes him to the ſatyr and contempt of 
all his brethren ; which is buying it deer. 

In Paris we have three academies, which all equal- 
ly contribute either to the glory or ns of the 
{ciences. We have ſeveral others eſtabliſhed in our 
different provinces. I am apprized from Dijon, 
that a counſellor of the parliament of Burgundy has, 
buy his will, lately founded a new one in a town, which 
glories in having given birth to ſeveral French acade- 
micians, as Bos8veT, Bounours, La MonNnois 
and CREBILLON. The metropolis of the kingdom 


has moreover the advantage of an academy of painting 


and ſculpture, one of architecture, and one of ſurgery. 
The academy of ſciences, and that of inferiptions, 
have the diſpoſal. of twenty penſions each. The king's 
liberality beſtows ſeveral other extraordinary penſions. 

In thoſe ſeveral academies, I ſee. prizes founded 


for poetry, eloquence, mathematics, hiſtory, aud the 


elegant arts. LEWIS XIV. who neglected nothing 
that could tend to improve them, eſtabliſhed a ſchool 
of painting at Rome, and rewards for ſuch as ſigna- 
iized themſelves. The prizes, which the academy 
of ſciences gives, do not contribute leſs to make them 
fouriſh all over Europe, than to ſpread. the glory of 
the French nation. The learned of the firſt rank 
contend for them: the EuTLER's and BERNODIIIIs 
conſecrate their lucubrations towards meriting them. 
Will you not grant me, fir, that if the Engliſh lovg 
the ſciences better than we, it is ſtrange (1 ſhould, 
not fay it, if truth did not authorize me) thar the only 
_ prizes founded here are for horſe- racing. : 


x 


library: tho' it be the richeſt collection of books in 
Europe, it is more remarkable on another account. The 
learned, to whom the care of it is committed, are ſo 


I might in this place mention the king of F rance's 


many famous men, whom the king's magnificence am- 


ply provides for, in order to communicate its treaſures 
Vol ® | Ws 1 
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to the public, and encourage them to encreaſe it by 
their own productions. 

Several Frenchmen will tell you, that at London 
FARINELIL I has gained immenſe ſums in one winter: 
and they will tell you but the truth. Yet all this li- 
berality of the Engliſh 1s but the effect of their oſten- 
tation: it is not even a proof of their taſte for Italian 


muſie. At leaſt, while they pay ſuch high prices to 


thoſe who excel in an art, that ought to appear frivo- 
lous to them; it is ſurpriſing that a gentleman, who 
has rendered himſelf fo valuable in that ſcience which 


they honour moſt, that mr. DoE Molvxk one of the 


greateſt mathematicians in Europe, who has lived fifty 
years in England, has not had the leaſt reward made 
him; he, I ſay, who, had he remained in France, 
would enjoy an annual penſion of a thouſand crowns 
at leaſt in the academy of ſciences, 

True it is, that men of letters, make much more of | 
their works here than in France. A book which a 
Paris bookſeller would buy for a hundred crowns, will 
produce two thouſand at London by way of ſabſcripti- 
ons. This is a ſnare, which mercenary writers have 
contrived to lay for the vanity of men, to force them in- 
to liberality. At the price of two or four guineas, 
one's name is inſerted ..1 the lift of protectors of litera- 


ture, and of this or that learned man in particular. 
Thus thoſe authors who regard their profeſſion purely 


as a mercenary art, are in the right to give the Eng- 
liſh the preference in this point: but fuch as have the 
ſame elevated ſentiments with you, tir, think of them 


in a different manner. 


The benefits which accrue to Engliſh writers from 
thoſe ſubſcriptions are much ſpoken of at Paris; but 
the humiliation that rebounds on them is not known. 
As much as ſubſcriptions flatter the ſelf- love of the 

eat, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their generoſity ; 

o much do they mortify that of the author who receives 
them, unleſs he has the misfortune to have mean no- 
tions. He is obliged to carry his lift from door to 
door: or, which is nearly the fame thing, a pretty 


woman mult lay the whole court under contribution 
to 
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to him; or leading men thoſe of their party. Sir Ro- 
azer WA LTOLE's enemies have been taxed to a man 
for Leonidas. What can be more mortifying than thus 
to go begging! and is it much leſs, to be indebted to 
another for ſuch colletions? «© _ 

The caſe is the ſame with regard to theatrical be- 
nefits. They produce but in proportion to the num- 
ber of women of faſhion a perſon has, who will take 
upon them to put off the tickets and to receive the 
gvineas. In France, an author publiſhes his work, 
and whoever is curious to ſee it, buys it. A play is 
ated, and they that will, go to it. In a word none 
are compelled to any meanneſs, which may diſhonour 
the profeſſion of letters. „ 5 

Thoſe numerous liſts of ſabſcribers, ſo much boaſted 
of, prove nothing more, than that wealthy folks fell the 
protection, which tis thought they beſtow on the learn» 
ed. He whoſe name is fet down in the front of the 
book for a dozen of copics, makes a figure for his pre- 
tended liberality: and the humble author ſeems by 
publiſhing it to receive it as alms. However that be, 
the Engliſh are become ſenſible of the abuſe of ſab- 
ſcriptions. The number and avidity of middling 
authors have ſo tired, if not drained, the generoſity o 
real lovers of learning, that ſeveral of them have agreed. 
never to ſubſcribe to any book. This notice I think 
proper to give to ſuch of our writers, as having bundles 
of their productions ready for. the preſs, might be 
tempted to import them into this country. | 

As no intereſt can make me diſguiſe truth, I muſt 
not paſs over in filence what does moſt honour to the 
Engliſh, and that is, to have raiſed ſome men of letters 
to the ſirſt employments in the miniftry. Mr. App; - 
50N was ſecretary of ſtate, and mr. Pa loR embailador 
do France. Others, as mr. Locke, have been loaded 
with riches. Sir Is aac New Ton. was maſter of the 
mint, I could wiſh the ſame cuſtom obtained among 
us: but I will ingenuouſly confeſs, that if there are no 
men of letters in France, who make ſuch fortunes, 
there are a much greater number penſioners to-the go- 
vernment. At their head appears a member of your 

M 2 aca- 
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academy, equally admired for the charms of his wit, 
and extent of his knowledge, who firſt drew philoſo- 
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[1 phy out of the cloſet, and introduced it into the world; 
if and who has a juſt claim to the title of the nation's man. 
1 This great natural philoſopher, for whom nature has 
| no ſecrets, and who makes us admire the wiſdom of the 
i CREATOR even in the leaſt inſect, enjoys a diſtinguiſh- 
ed recompence, which does no leſs honour to his me- 
1 rit than to the ſovereign of whom he holds it. | 
$ I find another difference between France and Eng- 
1 land with reſpect to men of letters, which is, that here 
I} a greater number of them are raiſed to the dignities of 
þ the church. Dr. PoTTEx, a very learned antiquarian, 
if is the preſent archbiſkop of Canterbury. The clergy 
| and literature would be. equal gainers, if this example 
1 were followed in France. Let us however tell the 


whole truth: if ſo many biſhopricks are given to 
imple de ctors of the univerſities, tis for want of per- 
ſons of condition to aſk for them. Do you think that a. 
duke's brother would not be preferred before the beſt 
Grecian'in England ? But the clergy's attachment to 
the court renlers it odious to a great part of this nati- 
on; and the different ſects tolerated here have thrown 
ſuch a contempt on the heads of the eſtabliſhed church, 
that the novility abſolutely diidain to accept thoſe ho- 
| nours. | | 
| I have known {ome ſenſible men in our country pre- 
| tend, that, at leaſt for the ſake of thoſe who take pains, 
it is not wrong to complain and give out that the ſci- 
ences are better rewarded effe-where. Thus ſome 
Engliſh politicians maintain, that whatever the conduct 
of the court may be, 'tis always right to ſpeak againſt 
the chief perſon in power; in order to reftrain him, if 
he has bad deſigns; and to keep him ſteady, if he has 
good. And yet I cannot fay, if thoſe who have the 
diſpenſation of favours might not be rendered more 
friendly to the muſes, by extolling the reception they 
| meet with from ſeveral of them. Without pointing 
th the ſhafts of ſatyr, perſons in power may be made ſen- 
fible, how much it is the intereſt of the {tate and their 
own to protect letters. I cannot think that the right 
; | | way 
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way to gain thoſe we ſtand in need of, is to begin by 
making them fear us. | = 

Can arts, without ingratitude, avoid acknowledging 
what they owe to the care of a miniſter, who 1s their 
rotector at this day, and has drawn them out of the 
fan aiſhing ſtate, into which they were 1 to 
5 in France? Who can, without injuſtice, deny . 
due praiſe to him, who ſhews himſelf equally zealous 


for the intereſt and honour of his country, and for the 


glory and utility Of the ſciences ?' Thoſe academi- 
cians, who are actually meaſuring a degree of the earth, 
ſome in the ſcorching heats of Quito; others on the 
benumbing ice of Torna, demonſtrate to all the world, 
and will let poſterity know the miniſter's 1 love, 
2nd the ſavereign's glorious protection of ſciences. 
How much ſoever the Engliſh are concerned in 
een the figure of the earth, which in all probabili- 
ty fir eee firſt knew; and whatever ad- 
vantages may acerue to navigation from the experi- 
ments now making by thoſe learned men in two ſo- 
very diſtant parts of the globe; I doubt the Engh.h 
government would never have furniſhed theſe truly 
2 and magnificent expences, to aſcertain its real 
orm. 1 

Thoſe Literati, who make ſuch loud complaints, that 
the miniſtry does nothing for them, are not always the 
perſons, whoſe labours are moſt beneficial to the ſtate. 
Generally ſpeaking, the leſs merit they have, the more 
value they ſet on themſelves. Whatever their quali- 
1cations happen to be, thus much is certain, that the 
conſtant effect of ſuch complaints is to render them 
deſpicable. They diſcloſe their low mercenary views. 
Without mentioning a number of learned men, whoſe” 
memory they diſhonour, I am ſorry that M. pes 
HUVLIERES has given room for this reproach. This 
failing is almoſt an epedemical diſeaſe in the republic 
of letters. The moſt part of authors have complained 
of the injuſtice of their age; and at · the bottom all 
thoſe invectives which they pour fourth both againſt 
tortune and their contemporaries, are but crafty enco- 
7/4; on their own merit, the uſefulneſs of which their 
8. ſelt⸗ 
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cil. The great men, with whom you are 


ſelf-love makes them exaggerate. It is aſloniſhing to 
fee thoſe, whom the god of riches has regarded with 
the moſt favourable eye, mixing in the choir of male- 
contents: fome in the lap of 0 murmur both a- 
gainſt the caprice of fortune, and the injuſtice of the 
times. BAYIE had reaſon to ſay, that thoſe com- 
Plaints are pretty often rather a mark of the ingrati- 
tude of authors towards their age, than a token of the 
ingratitude of the age towards thoſe authors. 
What poet was ever more regarded in any nation 
than the great CoxREI IIR was in ours ! In his time 
the ſtage of the play-houſe was ſet with cHairs inſtead 
of benches: he had a particular ſeat, which thro” re- 
ſpe for him no body would take. As ſoon as he came 
in, he had the ſame konours paid him as princes. of the 
blood: the whole company roſe to him. Are we then 
ſo barbarous, becauſe we cannot-think that literary 
merit is ſufficient for taking a man into the 2 coun- 
familiar, ſir, 

are good proofs that talents are no where more honou- 
red than in France, when they are accompanied with 
ood morals. But what are the Agremens of the wit 
in ſociety, if the good qualities of the heart are want- 
ing! Men are equally unjuſt and inſignificant: they 
would fain attain the end, without taking the means. 
How many of thoſe, who are made for aſpiring to 
be taken notice of, do not always take the only means 
ef obtaining reſpect, I mean honourable means! Let 
us go to the ſource of the moſt part of thoſe decla- 
mations and general complaints; and we ſhall gene- 
rally find them grounded on particular diſſatisfactions: 
it happens frequently that men of letters do not ren- 
der themſelves reſpectable enough, and then it is that 
they make the loudeſt complaints of not being ſuffici- 
ently — v . 


T have the honour to be, 


6 Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 
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da. MAY F EY ed. 


DUET TER XVI. 
To Monſieur vz Burroxs; 


On the beauties of the country of England, the richneſs 
of the foil, and induſtry of the inhabitants, 


ge Newark in Nottinghamſhire, &c. 
Six, $70 19 
N the heart of France, you live as people live in 
England: the amuſements of the town ceaſe to 
affect you, from the moment that you have it in your 
ower to taſte thoſe of the country. How pleaſing 
it muſt be to you who love it, that the kind of ſtudy 
you apply to, calls you thither early in the ſeaſon ! 
It is as happy to be able to make a pleainre of buſi- 
nefs, as it is dangerous to make a buſineſs of plea- 
ſures. I ſuſpeRed that I ſhould not paſs this month 
without receiving a letter dated at Mont-bard: this is 
the ſeaſon to * happy thoſe who live in the 


country | 1 | 5 | 
'The poets have for theſe two thouſand years paſt, 
regretted the loſs of the golden age ; which I won- 
der at, becauſe in my opinion it is not yet over: it 
exiſts and always will exiſt in the country; and you 
have certainly found it in the place of your preſent 
abode. This month pait, that I am on the banks of 
the Trent, I reliſh all the ſweets of that peaceable 
life, which conſtituted the happineſs of our firſt pa- 
rents. The iron age is only felt in towns; becauſe 
they are the center of detraction, envy, ambition, 
and perfidy. They are. unknown in the coun- 
try, unleſs they are brought there. But how 
many people are followed thither by a train of all 
vices. They hve there as in town, poſſeſſed with the 
fame cares, intoxicated with the ſame follies, or de- 
voared by the ſame paſſions. Thoſe will never Koo 
| the 
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the happy days of the golden age. The iron age will: 
urſue them every where. / „ 
As to the country in England, of which you re- 
quire ſome account from me, till you can come and 
judge of it yourſelf; I previouſly anſwer for the ſa- 
tisfaction you will ſome day or other have in ſee - 
ing this kingdom: every thing contributes to render 
it equally agreeable and fertile, both the quality of 
the climate, and the induſtry of the inhabitants. Af- 
ter having ſeen Italy, you will ſee nothing in the 
buildings of London, that can give you much plea- 
ſure. That city is really wonderful only for its big- 
neſs. On the contrary, whoever has eyes, muſt be 
ſtruck with the beauties of the country, the care ta- 
ken to improve lands, the richneſs of the paſtures, 
the numerous flocks that cover them, and the air of 
plenty and cleanlineſs which reigns in the ſmalleſt 
villages. Thoſe who do not look on England as a 
very fruitful country, are vaſtly miſtaken. The Eng- 
liſh make ſeveral millions every year of their ſuper- 
Anous corn. „ VV 
Me are difficult to be perſuaded, that violent cold 
weather is leſs common here than in France; and yet 
it is true, that the fogs, which frequently overſpread 
this iſland, equally defend it from exceſſive heat and 
cold. Thoſe thick vapours are perhaps as beneficial 
for the earth, as prejudicial to the health of the inha- 
bitants. One proof that they render this climate 
more temperate than ours, is that ſeveral ſort of trees 
are raiſed here in the open air, which in France re- 
guire hot-houfes. The greateſt part of thoſe of Vir- 
| ay thrive very well in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
on. At Mont-bard, you are obliged to put them up 
during the winter. VVV 
The country here to me appears always ſmiling, 
becauſe I ſee it always green: yet it is not ſo diver- 
Hed as in France. In England, a, in ſome 
counties, there are neither vaſt plains nor high moun- 
tains. Nothing aſtoniſhes, but every thing pleaſes 
the eye. On all fides you ſee but little hills and 
riſing grounds, the ſlope of which is as gentle as the 
aſpect 


- 
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aſpect is agreeable. If the foreſts, which mm, 
covered this country; have almoſt entirely GG 
the copſes and woods that crown thoſe little hills, and 
the hedges that encompaſs the meadows and fields, 


give perhaps pert pleaſure to the ſight, and are a 
proof both of the richneſs of the ſox], and of the 


:nduſtry of the huſbandman. - The vaſt tract of land 


ſeen from the top of Richmond-hill, has more the 
air of an immenſe garden, than of a country proſpect. 
it preſents the eye in ſome ſort with an image of the 
terreſtrial paradiſe. 1 ; 

What moſt contributes here to the beauty of the 
country, is the great number of parks and pleaſant 
houſes which adorn it. The proud Seine ſpreads 
forth Rately buildings and magnificent palaces on her 
banks; but the Thames, leſs vain, tho' not leſs opu- 
ient, preſents the eye with plain neat houſes, but 
ſo great number, and ſuch variety, that all around it 
forms the moſt charming proſpects in the world. In 
fine, the verdure here exceeds that in France, except 
Normandy, which has a near reſemblance to Eng- 
land, St. James's park pleaſed my eye with a colour, 
to which I was a ſtranger. Tis pity that this beauty 
mould be owing to a defect, that is, to the moiſture 
of the ground. All things well examined, every cli- 
mate has its advantages, and every advantage is at- 
cended with its inconveniencies. Let us comfort 
ourſelves for inhabi:inz a country, not ſo green in- 
ed, but much drier, and conſequently more heal - 


thy. 
| \ 
IJ have. the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c.- 
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ETER U 

& d 0 Monſieur IHA Dat” "L1 
Of that fort of ind Ry which proceeds om un- 
ea ſineſ of mind or predimi nancy of paſſions: avith 


an application to the hypochondriacal diſpoſition of 
Engliſbren. e | 


| Newark, &c. 
SIR, | 0 e 5 

o bear a celebrated name; and tho' you do 
1 not purſue the road of thoſe who made it ſo, you 
all not render yourſelf leſs illuſtrious. Your talents 
will do equal honour to your native country; and 
if they differ from theirs, you at leaſt reſemble thoſe 
virtuous citizens by the uſe you make of them, 
From your family you have derived that public 
ipirit, which propoſes the advantage of the commu- 
nity in all things. Like them you have nothing 
in view but the good of mankind. The mind has 
its diſeaſes as well as the body. Men who ſtand 
in need of phyficians of both ſorts, have paid equal 


| honours to HoukER and HirrockaTEs. Thoſe who 


have rendered your name famous, have applied them- 
ſelves to the knowledge and cure of the diſeaſes, 
to which the body is liable by its nature and the 
intemperance of our appetites. You labour to de- 
ſtroy the foibles, prejudices, errors, paſſions, and vi- 
ces of all kinds, which are the real diſeaſes of the 
mind, It is alſo true, that you attain the ſame end 
by another way : by making mankind wiſer, you 
revent the phyſical evil, which they teach to cure. 
. of morality are not leſs uſeful for our wel- 
fare than thoſe of medicine. Temperance is the beſt 
preſerver of health. | 

In the liſt of diſeaſes there is one, which I 
think to be more your province than that of ordi- 
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nary phyſicians : you will eaſily gueſs I mean the 
vapours; it is at leaſt an evil, whoſe effects are ag 
uncertain as the cauſe. You know, fir, they are fo 
common in this country, that they are looked up- 


on as contagious; and yet I have hitherto had che 
good fortune to ſtand in defiance of them with im- 


punity: not that I have any particular ſecret to guard 
againſt them; but I ſincerely own, that what pre- 
vents my fearing them is, that I have no faith. in that 


opinion. 


| 1 do not pretend to deny that there are real vapours, 
but they are uncommon among men: nor do I ſpeak 


of choſe which are peculiar to women, and are the ef- 
fect of their particular conſtitutions. If the very air 
ive breath can have an influence on our temperament; 
it is not leſs true, that in ſeveral caſes we go a great 
way in ſearch of the cauſe of an evil, the principle of 
which is within us. We pity, when we ought to ac- 
cuſe ourſelves, 17 wy 8 
The vapours I ſpeak of, are thoſe, which ſhould 
perhaps be regarded only as a mark of a depraved ima- 


cination : I ſuſpect that many of thoſe who complain 


of them, are leſs ſick in body. than in mind; and that 
in general they more affect the head than the ſtomach 


or nervous ſyſtem. _ Ty 


In the greateſt part of the men vapours are nothi 

but violent uneaſineſs: and I own that uneaſineſs is 
the moſt cruel of all diſtempers. The ſoul and body 
act mutually and neceſſarily on each other. In this 


ſenſe the vapoured have reaſon to complain: for no 


creatures can be more unhappy. But they will not 
confeſs that they are uneaſy, for fear of diſcovering a 
fault in their mind, or an gage in their appetites. 
By the diſeaſe they affect, they ſurprize our pity ; 
whereas a confeſſion of the truth would but mortify 
their ſelf-love. We derive a fort of vanity from our 
unhappineſs, but we are always ſecretly aſhamed. of 
our defects. At leaſt we had rather appear. fick than 
fooliſn; and ſome grains of folly may poſſibly be an 
ingredient in the moſt part of vapours. This was 
monſieur ChIRAc's opinion. That great phyſician, 

| equally 
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equally incapable of flattering the madneſs of a man, 
and of miſtaking a diſorder of the mind for a. bodily 
diſeaſe, one day found himſelf hard preſſed by a per- 


ſion troubled with vapours of this fort, who had been 


a long while teizing him for a remedy for this pre- 
e ul. M. Cnix Ae, put to his ſhifts, anſwered 
with a ſeverity inherent to his character, that the only 
remedy he had to recommend to him, was to go and 
aſſaſſinate ſomebody on the high-way, and then take 
poſt and drive out of the kingdom, if he thought fit. 
That other phyſician, who made another hypochon- 
driacal man take horſe, and ride out every morning 
three leagues from Paris, and there drink ſmall phials 
of river water carefully diſguiſed, and which he per- 
ſwaded him was a wonderful medicine againſt his di- 
ſeaſe ; did he not treat his patient as children are treat- 
ed, who are not to be cured without deceiving them 
on the nature of the medicines given them: 


.» . . 


Here every thing confirms me in my opinion. Peo- 


; ple of moderate appetites, who enjoy all things with- 
out being over-linked to any; and blockheads who 


have the nappy git of | tiring every body without ever 
being uneaſy” themſelves, are not ſubject to vapours, 
On the contrary witty people, and lively p | 

exceſſive indulgence of pleaſures of What kind ſoever, 


Toon wear out their thinking faculty; and unleſs they 


have a taſte for ſome ſimple amuſements to fill up the 
vacant hours of their lives, they inſenſibly lapſe into 
an uneaſineſs that devours them. This is what in 
France is called vapours, and in England the ſpleen, 
a diſeafe which cher ſo many of the Engliſh quit the 
iſland. It is obſervable even here, that neither the 
country labourers, nor the working tradeſmen are ſub- 
ject to it; and that it chooſes to dwell only in the 
boſom of idleneſs and opulence ; which furniſhes us 
with the belt idea of its real cauſe. And for this rea- 
ſon mr. Locke, in his treatiſe on education, after e- 


| numerating the ſeveral qualifications of a young gen- 


tleman : looking on exerciſe conſidered purely in itſelf 


as neceſſary to health, fays: 7 would have him learn & 


trade, a manual trade, The emperor CHARLES te 
n Great 
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Great with eat wiſdom 5 ordered the ſame method 
to be 0 with re ard to his children. 
This Teaſe, ſo ine ifferently known both to the 
patients and their phyſicians, is nothing but an inacti- 
vity of ſoul. And as medicines put the humours of 
the body in motion, ſo variety of occupations are ſpurs 
to the ſoul, which rouze it out of this lethargy. When 
the perſon has not ſufficient power over himſelf to uſe 
hell aſſiſtance mult be called in. In this lan- 
guid ſtate, exterior force muſt ſupply the defect of our 
weakneſs, and make us act even againſt our will, 
The ſoul has its reſiſtance to changes, as well as the 
| body; ; and this reſiſtance may be called , nerriæ, as 
it is When it relates to matter. This is the predomi- 
nant cauſe of va ours, and is the moſt difficult obſtacle 
to be ſurmounted in the cure. All men have a ten- 
dency to lazineſs, and the lazinefs of philoſophers is 
to do nothing but what they reliſh: and if their taſte 
happens to be cloyed, they are in great dan er of gray 
dually falling into a total indolence. 

Sir WILLIAM Trurrk in his ob/ervations 1705 the 
united provinces. of the Netherlands, obſerves, that 
rangers among them are apt to. complain of the ſpleen, 
but thoſe of the country ſeldom or never, This, ſays he, 
7s a diſeaſe tos refined for this country and people” ewho 
are well, when they are not ill; and pleaſed, when 
they are not troubled = MoxTacxe 4 likewiſe 
ſewn how much happier the condition of 2 
men frequently is than that of the reſt of mankin 
i labourer, ſays he, is not ill, hut auben he is really 
When aiftempers fail us, Birwlidgt furniſhes us 
with Some of -its baun invention. Vapours are more 
common in England than in other places; becauſe it 
is the country where there is the 2 number of 
people who indulge uneaſineſs and anxiety, and give 
themſelves up earlieſt and with the moſt eagerneſs to all 
forts of exceſs. 

Befides the general cauſe of this diſeaſe, there are 
ſeveral Tia? cauſes... OWN a ridiculous 
Vor. „ N | ware, 


* Temple's wot vel . P. Lig 1 YM 
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marriage, loſing conſiderable ſums at play, rum 
ones ſelf by building, miſſing an employment; among 
us being diſgraced at court, but here ſeeing a miniſter 


4 o 
1 


-proſper ; are pretty frequently the cauſes of melancho- 
te diſorders. All Paris have been witneſs to the folly | 


of a certain man, who from a very {lender patrimony 
having made an immenſe fortune in the time of the 

Mifliſipi ſcheme, could not bear to be reduced in the 

end to an eſtate of fiſty thouſand livres a ear, 5 
threw. him into a jaundice, which laſted two years.“ 
The man the moſt abject to vagours rs that L ever knew, 
was never troubled with violent fits but when he want- 
ed money. They encreaſed or diminiſhed according | 
to his ſtock of caſh : ſo that 1 urſe was the infalli- 
ble thermometer of his diſeaſe. The evening preceding 
the ſtrongeſt paroxyſm he ever felt, he kad Joſt two 


hundred louis at Pharo. 
As vapours are commoner here chan in France, it 


is alſo probable that they are of longer Nanding, You 


know that they were not taken notice of among us till 
about the read ing of the laſt century. L Vas- 
SOR in his 2 of Lovis XIII. ſays, that as ſoon 
as the king thought himſelf attacked by them, ſome 
effeminate courtiers, and. wits of the circle and bed- 
chamber brought them into vogue. What, diſtem- 
pers in vogue] Moſt certainly; and indeed to what 
extravagance does not the madneſs of affeQing fine 
airs carry the greateſt part of mankind ! However, 
the progreſs of this evil could not be very rapid at 
firſt, BoILEAu's commentator, in his notes on the 


n ſatyr, aſſures us that when that PREP, Was com- 
e 


9 The author of the life of \Epifctus N that a 
man came one day in great diſtreſs; and threw, himſelf 
at the feet of his maſter Epaphroditus, who was cap- 
tain of Nero's guards, moſt bitterly bewailing his a 
fortune, which had reduced him to à hundred and fift 
thouſand pieces for all worldly ſubſtance. To whic 
Epaphroditus anſwered ; O muſerable man] how haue 
you concealed, how have borne bis e feng 7 Vpton's " 


Arrian, Vol. 1. p. 145. 
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poſed, there was no other vapours known but among 
he ladies, and that the men did not as yet dream of 
being ſeized. with, chem: Which is a proof, that they 
were nat very common about the middle of that 


century. You. ſee it is now ſo far otherwiſe, that 


there, is, ſcarcely any, Aiſfemper more univerſal in 

aris : people” of all ranks and conditions are in- 
fected by them. From the courtier they have pal- 
ſed to the citizen, and from the wit to the book- 
ſeller. Nay they begin to. ſpread in the capital 


towns of gur proyinces,, into which the intendants 


k > 


have imported, them.. Fe 


This diſeaſe is called the diſeaſe of ſenſible and wit- 
iy people; and. this is a ſufficient reaſon that I am not 
ſurprized at the progreſs it has made in an age when. 
every e to good ſenſe and wit: the caſe 
would be quite altered, if it was called the diſeaſe of 
diſordered minds. It is true at leaſt, that in Eng- 
land, as well as in France, perſons troubled with 
vapours, or ho fancy themſelves ſo, are vain, of 
being ſubje& to them. They endeavour to make 
us regard them as a ſort. of tribute they pay to na- 
ture Fo a gift, which ſhe beſtows on none but her 
favourites. A vapoured man, who would fain make 
me a convert to this doctrine, ſaid to me one day: 


* 
oo 


Sir, you have no faith in vapours, becauſe you da 


* not comprekend- them: HiepocraTes did not 
* comprehend, them more than you, and yet he be- 
© lieved; them: for he ſays that there is ſomewhat. 
„divine, Seen z in that diſeaſe.” This imaginary 
ſick man had learnt thoſe two Greek words from a 


phyſician, Who, in order to continue him in his 
madneſs, took pleaſure in flattering his ſelf- love. And 


he would willingly: follow the example of the ava- 
ritious man, by engraving them in go'd letters on 


nis chimney- piece. For indeed how can one avoid 


being proud of a diſeaſe that has ſomewhat divine in 
it! But raillery Nr they pride in it at London as 


much as at Paris. Nay they go farther here; for they 


in a manner advertiſe it 2 icly.. Had I no other 
token to. know. a vapoured man by, my ſmelling fa- 
1 | N 2 culty 
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culty alone would ſuffice, 4/a ftida is regan ed in 
England as a remedy againſt vapours ; tho' perhaps it 
is no more than a ſign nung out. However that xr 
be, thoſe here, who believe they labour under this evil, 


make great uſe of it: ſome take it pulverized. inſtead 


of ſnuff, others wear bags of it on the pit of the 
ſtomach ; as I have ſeen ſome ſimple credulous folks 


in France, wear little bis of remedies againſt the 


apoplexy. Whoever would afpire to the honour of 
being thought vapoured, muſt accuſtom himſelf to 
this ſtench. I have obſerved that the ladies Ding 
themſelves. to it more eaſily, and make greater uſe 


of it than the men. | 


Moſt vapoured people, like kim, whom Mol TEA 


has painted in his malad? imaginaire, are out of 
humour, when a perſon will not give credit to. their 
complaints. I have ſeen one of them put himſelf in 


as great a paſſion, upon being told that he had the ap- 


pearance of being in health, as if he had been told 
that he had the air ofa villain. Unhappily thoſe who 
are thus affected, find but too many quack-doQors, 


' whoſe intereſt it is to uphold them in their error; and 


who have leſs regard for real patients that die or reco- 
ver, than for thoſe ſick in imagination, who live long, 


and are never cured. They are ordered, ſays Mon- 


TAGNE, bleeding, purging, and other medicines for ills, * 
#vhich they feel only in their diſcourſes. Morngke, 
who painted all his characters after nature, was ſome- 
times obliged to. over-do them, in order to their make-_ 
ing the deeper impreſſion on the audience : but this is 
not the caſe with his malade imaginaire; Iam, ac- 
quainted with ſome more ridiculous characters of that 
.. 1 „ 
But as the author of that play does not attack true 
hyſicians, whoſe merit he acknowledges; neither do 
pretend, IJ here repeat it, to point at ſome few real 
and involuntary hypockondriacs, whom I fincerely 
pity ; but at the greater number, who work themfelves 


uß to this diforder by the irregularity of their mind. 


I attack but the diſeaſes of the imagination, which it is 
in the power of reaſon to cure, it they would * 
i ths trial. 


crial of its remedies: and yet I pity more than con- 
demn them. Whether it be, that bodily. pain | 

the peace of mind, or the troubles, of the mind diſorder 
the conſtitution of the body; we ſuffer, and whatever 
be the cauſe, we are unhappy Whar's hg is the 


mind, when inflead of hs — 4. 1 — 
1 


ſeryes only to poiſon. its ſweets ! 
reſpects, and blind in others, if on one hand we fear 

every thing as mortals, on the other we n 1 all 
chings as it we were immortal. 


Ihe caprice and immoderate deſires 5 men make 


chem inceſſantly. find thorns, where they ſhould gather 
roſes. . By too much giving ourſelves up to pleaſures, 
we are maki ations for certain remorſe: and 
the leaſt riſque we run, is to become inſenſible; and, 
from that inſtant we no longer live, we only. languiſh. 
On the, Se to; be content with the ſtate we are 
placed 1 in; ta fulfill to or utmoſt the duties of ſocie- 


ty ; cn pleaſures without running into exceſs; to 


arm ourſelves with. prudence again misfortunes which 
A ppt ener our rleives, when we have not 


* 


Fs — ve the 2 of the "mind; ya 

ing at the cure of the mind, is ſtriking at the root of 
the evil. Man woule be happy, if he knew the value 
of his reaſon; N. 18,0 univerſal remedy. I have ne- 
vertheleſs ſa good al pinion of human nature, to be- 
lieve that reaſon wil one time or other get the better 


of this diſeaſe; and that in ſome future age it will be 


treated as a mere ndieule, we faſhion had rendered 
contagious, t of: 

In fine, there is a great + Shs between En liſh 
and French vapours : for the fits are here more or leſs 
violent according to the winds. Autumn, and dark 
cloudy weather, are very dangerous for thoſe who have 
the 1 imagination ever ſo little byaſs'd towards melan- 
choly. A news-writer giving an account of ſeveral 


Laien who had killed, e, obſeryed plea- 
N 3 | | fantly, 
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„ fantly, that the thing was the more extraordinary, as- 
5 the ſeaſon for ſuicide was not yet come. Whether 
Wil weakneſs or courage, it is too true that uneaſineſs 
makes ſeveral of the Engliſſi put themſelves to death. 
SENECA, places it among the cauſes, which ſometimes 
render death defirable. Think, ſays he, how long you, . 
have been doing the ſame thing over. 1 A gentleman 
of my acquaintance killed himſelf, to avoid the trouble 
i of dreſſing and undreſſing every day. If ſo many of 
wy the Engliſh take ſuch fatal reſolutions, poſſibly the go- 
mu eity is in eſteem with them: and liberty is allowed to 
Wi dangerous writers to praiſe it as a national virtue. 
Wl! | Thus prejudice confounds virtues and vices ; and What 
„ can be no more than a proof of folly, is eſteemed 4 
j 0 mark of courage. People whom we ſtile Barbarians, . 
1 tho' wiſer in this reſpect at leaſt, ſuffer not the dead 
Wit ': body of the perſon who has deſtroyed himſelf, to be 
|  earried ont'thro? the door of the honſe : they make a 
5 breach in the wall, and bury it without any ceremany. 
I religion raiſes its voice in vain, policy ought to em- 
5 loy all its reſources to prevent ſuch attempts. Let us 
þ boaſt leſs of the politeneſs of our European manners: 
the ſavages are frequently our maſters in morality.” - -\ 
5 The importance of the ſubject has made me aſſume a 
Wh more ſerions tone than I could have wiſhed : vapours 
1 require another, and I return te it. In general, great 
5 complaints are made here of the influence of the 
winds, and thoſe from the eaſt ward are not at all reliſned. 
Fa perſon has viſits to make, he would do well to 
conſult the weather- cock, which governs many a head 
in this country: otherwiſe he is in danger of being il 
received. Ibis precaution is more neceſſary ſtill, if he 
is in expectation of any favours from the miniſtry or 
great men: One day a gentieman had a place to aſk, 
and the miniſter had been powerfully follicited in his 
favour: He ſet out from his houſe with the moſt ſa- 
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* Cogita quamdiu jam idem facias. Cibus, ſomnus, 
ibido, per hunc eirculum curritur. Mori, velle non 
tantum et fortis aut miſer, ſet et faſtidioſus poteſt. 


5 


4 

4 

— 

7 
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"on Who love every thing from this country, will 


perhaps be ſorry that I add ta this letter a piece of 


— which has ſome relation to it, and i 15 ee 


to one . che ee wits in ET Lac oF 
 Thavethe konour to obe, oy 125 75 Ws 44 4 
2 i k. Nan! 


. ee net) MW 60 well 1 2 . * 
* courts of ct and ſo highly eſteemed 


40 by al the nobility e e great men of this kingdom, 


for its miraculous virtues in all hy pochondriacal and 
5 hyſterical diſeaſes, that it is juſtly re garded as the uni- 
« yerſal medicine. For it kallbiy cu cures all ſorts of 


ſpleen, vapours, melancholy, &c. tho' ever ſo invete- 


rate, and frommyhatever cauſe the. diſorder proceeds; 


« whether from ill health, indigeſtion, acrid and bilious 
humours, or from a gloomy melancholic diſpoſition 
of the mind; or in fine from misfortunes occaſione 

* either by unforeſeen accidents, or by play, luxury, 
<< and extravagance., In all thoſe caſes this wonderful 
** remedy procures certain and ſpeedy eaſe to-the pati- 
© ent, by rectifying the juices, purifying the blood, 


« and helping digeſtion; ſo that a heretofore 


** plunged into diſmal. thoughts, and tortured with 


« continual fears and frights, in a moment gives itſelf 


* up to quite contrary ideas, which renew the whole: 
animal ceconomy, gladden the heart, warm the ima- 


A ane procure agreeable dreams, and keep 2 


vourable e ee dune b but on n the 
wind happened to change, and blew off all his hopes. 


- 
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©, the courſe of the animal ſpirits in audit uniforms 
degree of vivacity. In a word, it cures all perſon 
ag by a ſort of enchantment, of thoſe troubles of 
« mind; which: occaſion. a gloomy melancholic way: 
* of thinking; and re-cſtabliſhes them in a ſtate Kr fea + 
« renity, good humour and gaiety. It is very pleaſing 
" 1 the palate, and may be taken without the 3 
ge of the moſt intimate friend or even of thoſe- 

5 Aube partake of the ſame bed and board with the pa - 

« tient. Doctor RopBzrT KIR , who has obtained a 
« patent for it, is the only perſon who' diſpe ces it an | 
& his honſe in Piecadilly, over again 
« ftreet; where he may be .- on thoſe lor. 
ders every morning from eight o! elock ta twelye, 
. but at no other hours, unleſs it be upon very extra- 

* ordinary caſes, 

ß N, B. Such as will apply to the doctor at the 
e place above ſpecified,, may receive more ample in- 
formation concerning the virtdes of this medicine, 
* and the great number of cures it has performed; 
„together with the names and directions of ſeveral 
W yr Wan are plea oy FORTS 825 way Tee by 
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litical conſt Z pution 7 3 
Englan, | - 


 Nozrnauyron, be: 
My LORD, : 77: Ma 

HO Ihave already dent W of eight” 

months in London, the ſmoak and fogs have 
not ſaffered me to ſee that town. I return to it on 
' purpoſe to ſatisfy my curioſity ; and I will beſides take 
the advantage of the fine ſeaſon to viſit all the ad- 


jacent places with care. This is the time for * 
9 | uc 
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{ch a tour: the country is ſmiling, and the verdure is 
in fall berge: . 
Von deſire me to apprize you of every wing relate- 
ing to the manners ef this nation, aud you take plea- 
ſure in combining them with their laws, and in judge- 
ing from particular facts of the influence of the politi- 
cal government on the different orders of the people. 
An in:ident that has befallen me this day, may poſſi- 
bly afford matter for your reflectionss. 
Jam in one of the beſt towus in England for good 
jnns, and yet J am lodged in one of the worſt of the 
whole country; and that only becauſe I met upon the 
road with a peer of the realm, who was going to Len- 
don, as well as I, and deſired that we might make the 
reſt of the journey together: which I — 2 conſented 
to, without the leaſt ſuſpicion that I. ſhould! pay ſo 
dear for the honour of his lordſhip's company: 


Here each party has its particular inns and if a 


member of parliament is im the oppoſition to the court, 
he is under a neceſſit of going to am inn of his 7 7 
or he is a loſt man: for either they would believe 


had turned coat, or they would turn it for him. In 


this country the children in #1 conditions of life ſuck 
the ſpirit of party with their milk. They have ſcarce- 
iy Jearnedto ſpeak, when they are taught the terms of 
corruption and oppoſition, by which they now denote the 
different parties, which were not long fince characte- 


0 
- 


ried by the odious names of whig and tor. 


finding the wine bad, he had recourſe to the beer; and 
che fowl proving hard, he: rexenged himſelf on the 
pucing, which was ſoft enough. But J, who am 
not ſeaſoned: to this groſs food, and drink little or no 
beer; I who am neither of the party of corruption nor 
oppoſition, neither whig nor tory, what buſineſs had I 

in this: wzeeched houſe NN ws nn wil rt) 
This is not all: I ſ the moment when I-thought 
that our own inn-keeper's/hatred to the miniſtry would 
give him a right toſit down at table with us. We 
were obliged at leaſt to drink out of the ſame pot with 
51m to his health, and to the healths of all thoſe of the 
x ny, town 


My fellow traveller was much better off than I for = 


* 
* 
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town of. Northampton, ho were enemies to fir RR 
DERT WALPOLE, (againſt whom I have not the lealf | 
ſubje& of complaint) and friends to qur land: lord, with 
whom you ſee Ihave no great reaſon to be in love. 
And what is ſtill werſe, I was under a neceſſii; of 
liſtening to the reaſoning of this zealous. partiſan, of 
the . oppoſition, My travelling companion had the po: 
Iiteneſs to entertain him during the whole ſupper 
time: for it was not the inn keeper, that made court 
to my lord, but my lord to the inn-kceper. This 


miniſiry, and the remiſſneſs of the parliament. My 
tord"uſed his utmoſt endeavours to excuſe the conduct 

of his party to our political inn: keeper, and to per- 
ſwade him that they conſtantly did all that was poſſi. 


ble to be done in the preſent circumſtanees. Ne, my: | 


member. of parliament, as you are; all plate-men ſhould 
be expelled, and the militia ſhould b brolłr, ar, ub 
7 honour, I would ſet fire tu the four corners of | the 

4 fy of London; * 1 LE. 1281 1 5 7 oY; Den Ko 9 0 18 
in great wrath. As ſoon as he was gone: Sir, ſaid 
my fellow traveller, you muſt not be furprized at all 
this. In this country we are obliged to manage all 
ſorts. of people, in order to keep up our credit in the 


country, This fellow, notwithſtanding his appear 
ance, is rich: and as rude and brutal as he is, he paſſes 


for an honeſt man, and is taken notice of; he is of 
greater importance here tian you can well imagine: 
his vote at elections conſtantly guides thoſe of all his 
neighbours. „% RS.” ger wk rg e 

Moreover, it is not upon the road only, that thoſe 


gentlemen are expoſed to pay for their party zeal. At 


their country ſeats they daily ſniffer this fort of tyranny.. 
Thoſe who aſpire to become conſiderable, and will 
not make their court to the king, are under a neceſ- 


fity of making it to che people. For example a mem 


ber of parliament, who is in the oppoſition,” is obliged 
to buy all his proviſions from people of his party, let 
their goods be ever ſo bad: if any of bis ſervants 
en! bought: 4 


on the miniſter's fide, the 
25 a falſe brother, and would loſe a his intereſt. This 


by a ſhoemaker of the court party. 
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ade e e eee 


is a capital point, and the maſters muſt watch their 
ſervants very narrowly, to prevent their committing 
ſo henidus a crime. And yet from thence/it happens, 

thac your tradeſman takes the advantage of his exclu- 


five privilege,” and. ſells you have, of 80 ods, apd 
ag, at the higheſt prizes. at has hy 
acquainted with a "who, in 


* to "relative his credit in a earns, town, 
was for = 13 forced to ſuffer himſelf to be crip- 
pled by 4 

deco but made very bad ſhoes for thoſe, to whom 


he fold his vote. IIb ſk6ettaker was an enemy 
to the court and of the high church; but of unſhake- 


8 no to his party, d 83 = * 
ength wi 0 wret! was o 

an dne to, "k nn iir tune, to wrd eveourſe- to an 
expedient: Jag! at le o continue to take/'ſhoes 


5 


of him, which he gave to his ial Tories wn at che 


W wear 


10 . 4 


{ame time to order others to be made Top 


It is true, fir, that theſe'are'thitn : whith Wn not 
happen among, us; they are originals with which we 
are unacquainted. But thoſe inconveniencies are at- 


tended with eſſential advantages, of which we are 


deprived': However thus much is certain, chat in 
France we ſhoe ourſelves to our faney; and When on 
the road, we are at liberty to chooſe thoſe i Tus; "EP 
we meet with the beſt treatment. e 


7 haye the honour to be, 8 ee 5 
. lord, : 2 | 
5 Your eu- men bumble 4 
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 Engii ifp gentleman at Paris to my bord CV, which 
8 ves 4 Hi 2 e 72 F 3 po Hime, 


C Lenses, 0 55 
cob wiſh, x eg mr. ODE ons in one. of k ki 
papers, for the honour. of the nation, that the par- 

liament made an act, to prohibit the exportation of 
ſools. As I have not the honour of my country leſs 
at heart, I am ſorry that ſuch a law has not n 
among us: and I do not mean ſuch ſimpletons only, 
who: want to buy the wind, in order to make a voyage, 
and who take cats for familiar devils.“ There are 
many different ſorts of fools. But the moſt contempt- 
ible of all, and unhappily the moſt common amon 

us, are thoſe whoſe aſſurance. is equal to their folly. 


People here are much pleaſed with ſeeing a French- 


man of this character: the leſs he is eſteemed, the 

more he is ſought after: and they are rejoyced to find 
rticular inftances, to juſtify. the _ contempt. they | 
ve for the whole nation ; and he who, has ſtupidit 7 


enough to be flattered with this reception, does not 


ſee that it is equally diſhonourable to himſelf and in- 
ſulting to his country. It muſt be acknowledged, 
that our Petits-maitres are very extravagant. The au- 
thor above-mentioned gives in another place the ana- 


tomy of one of theſe odd creatures : he pretends that 
the Petit-maitre. is the only individual of our ſpecies, 


whoſe head is without brains. The Petit-maitre of 


our days has never been better painted, in my opinion, 
than 


Voyage des pays ſeptentrionaux, by Martiniere- 


than in the Fat. uni.” I have read this ſmall play 


with great pienturs, and have found it to be the true 


portrait of thoſe inſignificant men; equally envied by 


filly blockheads, and deſpiſed by ſenſible people, and 


who gain the good opinion of ſuch women only, as 
reſemble 2 To this I annex a letter lately writ- 


ten to my lord C * ® ®, wherein they are not ſpared. 


The lecture will moſt certainly prove diſagreeable to 


them, and yet they ſtand in great want of it. Tis 
the ſame caſe with the beſt er : their bitter 
neſs muſt be borne, in favour of their ſalutary 
virtues. The cenſure, which you are going to read, 
has not perhaps leſs of juſtneſs than of ſharpneſs; 


and I aſk you, fir, who are ſo well acquainted with 
our manners, if they have not wherewithal to ſcan- 
dalize an honeſt Engliſhman, who makes true polite- 


neſs conſiſt in never giving offence; and who ac- 
edges no other rule an a eee in 1 but 


1 ling bis duties. 
1 have the honour to be, 


Bir, your molt. tumble, es: © | 


4 LuTTen fun a, Englit gentleman at Parizto my 


Ind CM; giving a lively portraiture of the foppery, 
in budlence and Ane Ys ics ww tute. Fre renc ad 
Poictemgfhs; . 


e LORD, 9 


Know not what the French think of me, nor 
* what you will ſay of them or me preſently ; 


but I own to your lordſhip, that my reſidence at 


“Paris begins to be ſo tireſome, that I cannot ſtand 


* it much longer. The manners and way of 


© thinking of this country are quite inſupportable. 

I cannot accuſtom myſelf to wit, of which good 
ſenſe is not the baſis; nor content myſelf with ami- 
able qualities, where the eſlential ones are wanting. 


Is this the bright and polite nation, which we take 
Vor. I. O 
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« for our modefat this day? May heaven preſerve ut, 
my lord, from ever reſembling them! 
In vain do I ſtudy at court that politeneſs, 
* which is fo loudly boaſted of: the ſimplicity, or if 
you pleaſe, the bluntneſs of my character will not 
* comply. I ſhould be a lofer by a change of man- 
ners. Tho? the French cuſtoms creep on us, and 
that our morals are every day more and more 
corrupt; I ſtill think as our forefathers did: it is 
better to retain imperfeftions, than to exchange 
them for vices. That haughtineſs and ſort of fe- 
-rocity, of which we are accuſed, bring on fewer 
inconveniencies in the commerce of life, than 
knavery and falſeneſs of heart, which take up 
ſuch lovely outfides in this country. Your French 
politeneſs is but a falſe modeſty, a diſguiſed pride, 
in a word, but a troubleſome maſk, which man- 
kind put on with the ſole intention of deceiving 
each other. If it does not become an honeſt man, 
to impoſe, it becomes not a rational man to ſuffer 
himſelf to be impoſed on.'' 7 7 ens 
„In France, the courtier, whoſe meanneſs even 
* ſurpaſſes his politeneſs, waiting on a perſon 
< in a great employment, ſeems to be ignorant 
of what he owes to himſelf: with every body elſe, 
he is ſo full of himſelf, that one would be apt to 
think, that the man exiſts not, to whom he has any. 
obligations. The care he takes to prevent your ſeeing. 
a certain ſuperiority, which he aſcribes to himſelf 
without any real title to it, is preciſely what he calls 
« politeneſs. And you would have me be obliged tor 
to him for what is but the effect ofthe moſt preſump- 
tuous pride. 9 05 e 3 
This is the country of wit, with all my heart: all 
Frenchmen have wit, am willing to believe it: and 
ſure it muſt be ſo, ſince they have perſwaded other 
nations of it. If any thing ever reſembled the epi- 
demie diſeaſe of the people of Abdera, it is the wit 
which the French have at preſent. Men, women, 
every body here value themſelves on it: their books 
axe nothing but wit, their converſation nothing elſe a 
| 66 an 


ſets the example. But how extraordinary this ex- 
ample appears to me, and how diſguſting it is to 


Engliſh good ſenſe! And indeed even among the 
French, it is not the reaſonable people that ſet it. 


What diſtinguiſhes this country from others, is not 


prongs that it contains more or leſs ſenſible people, 


at that, whatever the number be, they are reckon- 
ed as nothing- The women, -who give out the 
faſhions; receive them from young fellows, the great- 
eſt part of whom are of ſuch groſs ignorance as 
ought to make men bluſh, who have the happi- 
neſs to be born ſuperior to others. Wit, which has 
not been cultivated, ſeldom produces any thing but 


impertinence and ridicules. 


*I know not what is become of that gallantry 
which formerly reigned among the French : it ſeems 
to have gone off with the taſte of Cyrus and the 


 Cr.8ura's, That of the preſent time is in the ſtrain 


of their modern romances ; it is that of libertiniſm, 
which does not even take the pains to diſguiſe itſelf. 
Among this light inconſtant people, their very mo- 
rals are ſubject to the caprice of the node. It is 


now a long time ſince it has been quite unfaſhiona- 
ble in any body above a cit to love his wife, The 


rules of the polite air are become more ſevere ſtill: 
they do not even allow a man to love his miſtreſs. 
A fine gentleman would think he had loſt all his re- 


putation, if he was ſuſpected of fo great a weakneſs. 
And ſome there are, who carry the ſcruple ſo far, 
that they make their valets de chambre write their 


love-letters, for fear of giving occaſion to obloquy. 
It would be a ſevere ſtroke to a courtier, that a wo- 
man of the Marais could produce one of his let- 
ters. They have baniſhed all courtſhip and com- 
plaiſance, as old faſhioned cuſtoms: in a word, tis 
love itſelf that appears ridiculous to them; and in 


the preſent language the word love no longer con- 


LE 


A trading part at Paris. 
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and in this reſpeR as in all others, tis the court that 


revs 
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** veys the idea of a paſſion, its literal ſignification is an 


Wilt 8 intrigue. VVV SNL BALs © Re 

„ „ Formerly it was a piece of gallantry to wear the 
5 livery of the beauty, to whom a perſon addreſſed 
11 * his homage : and it could be done without any re- 


 *©' fleftion on her honour; becauſe in reality he de- 
i * clared himſelf her ſlave. At this day, by an indif- 
< cretion in which both ſexes have an equal ſhare, 
4 *© ſeveral Petits-maitres point out the woman who ho- 
. * nours them with her favours, by the ſort of pow- 
* der which they uſe : and there are people who pre- 


" „tend to trail the new intrigues of thoſe gentlemen 
it „by the ſcent of their perfumes. This woman, 
0 * they ſay, is known to love cyprus powder, that 
un other cannot endure any but the powder à /a Mare- 
5 ** chale: and a third gives the preference to amber - 
TFH | — 2 o * . 

"8 greeſe. Thus a prightly Petit-maitre, by daily 
| * changing his perfumes, publiſhes at the ſame time 
47 


tbe inconſtancy of his taſte, and the rapidity of his 
conqueſts. 1 POOTR Ft a 
<« 'T hoſe. places. become ſo much in faſhion. by the 
* name of little private lodges, and which one would 
„ be apt to think were intended for ſecrecy, are on 
«« the contrary deſtined to make the diſhonour of 
% women public. They are frequently kept for va- 
nity rather than neceſlity. Some degree of conſtraint 
is perhaps neceſſary in love: at leaſt, exceſs of 
freedom makes it degenerate into libertiniſm; and 
this 3s the effect of theſe private lodges. A wo- 
man cannot come there, without making a de- 
claration of her own accord, which ought always 
eto be extorted from her. And indeed to how many 
* other indiſcretions is ſhe not expoſed by the Petit- 
% maitre, who prevails on her to come thither ? If he 
* admits a finger to his table, it is not ſo much to di- 
lj vert the lady with the charms of his voice, as to 
have a witneſs who may divulge his happineſs to 
ij < the world. | | | SES Da 
if * The French upbraid us with not being fond e- 
| „ nough of women, becauſe we live leſs familiar- 
ly with them than they: but perhaps their _— 
| : | Log. 
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pay for the object of the courtier's diſdain by great 
duke 
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of living with them is not a proof of greater 


. . 


fondneſs for the ſex. | In England a woman would 
not think herſelf beloved, if ſhe was not reſpected: 
the Frenchwomen do not ſeem fo ſcrupulous. How 


have they been able to accuſtom themſelves to the 


vain-glorious airs of court-coxcombs, who would 


bluſh to purchale their defeat, and who only ſeek 
to chad over them, in order to ſooth their own 
vanity, and to'diſtonour the altar on which they 
have offered fan ee 8 

«Trae it is, that there are certain complaiſant mor- 
tals in another ate of life, who ſubmit to be tied 
like ſlaves to the lady's car, and whom ſhe makes 


ſubmiſſions and reſpects. The leavings of a 
are always very coſtly to a man of the long robe. 
« The title of a lucky man is all that tempts the 


Petits-maitres of theſe days, and all they ſeek. And 


frequently the bare reputation of it ſuffices. The 
ſhadow ſerves them inſtead of the reality, They 
are happy in their own minds, if they can but ap- 
pear ſo; and in order to ſucceed, they ſometimes 
act very ridiculous farces. Rc hn WINK 

One of them orders his horſes to be put to, for a 


* ſham myſterious aſſignation; and an hour afterwards 


ſneaks home on foot, and enters by the back door, 
goes up the back ſtairs to his apartment, and quiet- 
ly eats a chicken in a private manner; while his 


equipage ſcandalizes the whole neighbourhood, at 


the end of a ſtreet where ſome celebrated beauty 


dwells. Another goes to ſup alone at his little lodge, 
and has ſky-rockets played off, to give notice to 


his neighbours of a happineſs which he enjoys 
not. 1 9 en nil oF 

One of thoſe ſparks has very ingenuouſly owned 
to me, that he is indebted to ſuch artifices for the 


firſt riſe of his reputation ; and that afterwards this 


reputation, ſo craftily eſtabliſhed, obtained him 


the conqueſt of ſeveral women. That he did not 
ſtop, like thoſe abovementioned, at the ſhadow.of 


** happineſs : it was a meditated philoſophical ſy tem 
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of gallantry, which he had built upon 2 great 
knowledge of the tempers of women and of his 
nation. He knew that in this country a perſon is 


Whatever he has a mind to be. If he would be 


thought a wit, *tis but ſaying he is; to paſs for a 
man of taſte, it fuffices to talk of things of 
taſte ; and a proper ftock of foppery and impu- 
dence ſets him up for a Jucky man. This ſpark ha- 
ving had the addreſs to perſuade the public that he 


had this or that lady, who did not ſo much as know 


him, has thereby had ſeveral others, which other- 


wiſe would never have known him. The whole 


art conſiſts in gaining two or three of the moſt cele- 
brated : the reſt fall of themſelves. They find their 
ſelf-loveconcerned. According to the rules of mo- 
dern gallantry, whatever merit a woman has, ſhe - 


will rather make the firſt advances, than fail of bind- - 
ing to her car, for a week at leaſt, the perſon whom 
the reſt of the ſex have cried up, The men have juſt 


the ſame notions : it matters not whether a woman 


be handſome or ugly; if my lord duke has had her, 


this is a ſaſhcient motive for all the young fellows, . 
who are ſtarting into the world to follow her. This 


is preciſely the manner in which things paſs here, 
and the ſtrain in which the fine gentlemen talk. 


They generally live with the ſex without any tie; 
or, which is ſtill worſe, they are ried to them 
without any eſteem. _ boo TN 

“ At this day the Frenchwomen link that it 
concerns their honour to. be gallant : and of this 
they are ſo fully convinced, that they are willing 
to appear ſo, even when they are otherwiſe inchned :- 
for {ome there are, to whom I muſt render this juſ- 
tice, and who have lovers purely for the intereſt 
of their beauty. Ihe care of their reputation 


- obliged them formerly to keep their intrigues ſe- 


cret ; the fame motive lays them under a neceſ- 
fity at preſent to make them public. And for - 
this reaſon it is, that in. public walks and diver- 
ſous they affect to be ſeen with the man, WhO 

. | *-youch- 
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vouchſafes to eſteem himſelf honoured by their 


favours. Tis the men that begin to ſhew ſome 
ſigns of delicacy in this point. 
„ The French ladies have ſet themſelves ſo far 


above all prejudices,. that they ſcruple not to- 


keep company with the greateſt libertine, provided 


he can contrive to throw the veil of talents 


over his libertinifm : thoſe women who profeſs a 


way of life, which frees them from the yoke of 


decency, have entrance every where on the fame 
condition. Some of the ſex aſſume an authority 


from the preſence of theſe creatures, to compleat 
the work of demoliſhing all the barriers of mo-- 
deſty ;. others tho? really virtuous,. yet drawn in 
by example, regard certain amuſements innocent, 


of which they do not ſee the danger; which 


nevertheleſs ſuppoſe a general depravity of mo-- 
rals. The gallant ladies of this country lay claim. 
to philoſophy ; and it muſt. be allowed that they 


carry it a great way: but unhappily as they lead 


the reſt of the ſex, they have at length pre- 


vailed to bring their licentiouſneſs in faſhion, as 
well as their drefs. Now, what has been the 
conſequence in France of this free commerce of 
the two ſexes ? An exchange of their vices, which 
equally diſhonours them both. The men have at 
preſent all the effeminacy of women, and the wo- 
men have taken up the impudence of men. 


« Such are, my lord, the ſweet and polite, but per- 


haps, leſs ſo than corrupt, manners, which you re- 
gret in England. I ſhould be very ſorry to have 


brought my wife hither, as your lordſhip adviſed. 
me to do. Notwithſtanding the high opinion I have 


of her virtue and character, the ſex is frail, and bad 
example is always contagious, I intend to be in 
London next menth ; and I return with joy to a 


country, where politeneſs and faſhionable prece- 
dents do not oblige a man to quit a woman, who: 


frequently has no other defect but that of being 


entirely his own; in order to live with another, 


Who 
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4 poſſi bly has no other merit but Ghai of having 
_ * belonged to ery body. 1 1 


| 66 1 am, 
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LETTER XXX. 


To the Abbe SALLIER, | 


Keeper of the king's library, member of the Frenck 
Academy, and va that of be and Belles- 
| lettres; 55 


Containing a net utes of eg rating the great 
gufſlion on the comparitive magnitude Y London 
om Paris. | 


LONDON, &c. 

81 4, "yy 
T is daily dilputed at London and Paris, which 
1 of the two cities is the moſt populous.“ I have 
read an Engliſh comedy, the ſubject of which is 
the examination of this important queſtion. There is 
a hiſtory of London aun in che the preſs, which is to 
make ſeveral volumes in folio, and "will poſſibly clear 
it up: I fend you the firſt ſheets, which are juſt 
come out. The warmth with | which both parties 
Le pute 


. William Petty, in his political arithmerick, 
| pretends that London is bigger than Paris and Rouen 
put together. The number of the inhabitants is gene- 
rally computed at about a million. The city of Lon- 
don pays the ſeventh part at leaſt of the expences of | 
the government, | 
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diſpute this frivolous advantage, has ſomething in * 
ridiculous enough to the eyes of a philoſopher 
if a man were really more or leis valuable for * 
ing born in a, greater: or leſſer town. But men are 
generally ſo little of themſelves, that, in order to 
be of ſome conſequence, they call in the help of 
every thing around them.  Sztmasivs,: born in 
Uurgundy, in the village from which he took his name, 
vas ſcarcely known, when he pretended to be of Se- 
mur :* dat, when he became famous, he abſolutely 
inſiſted on being of the capital city of the province. 
In ſeveral reſpects,, ſome learned men are quite as lit- 
tle as the reſt of mankind, . Such weakneſſes cannot 
affect thole who have your: philoſophical turn of mind: 
you know that good ſenſe and folly are of all countries. 
Human ſociety is but a mixture of virtues and vi- 
ces. There is no country, which would not deem it 
an honour to adopt you; and as I am not indifferent 
to that of my native province, I congratulate it, upon 
your having there ſucked with your milk that taſte for-_ 
learning, which has ſince given you ſo anne a. 
rank in the republic of letters. 

London dildains not to be the end of Parisi but 
the metropolis of the Britiſh empire (thus it is ſtiled by 
feveral authors) pretends to have the ſuperiority over 
the firft city of France by the number of its inhabitants: 
and as far as I can judge, its pretenſions are well ground- 
<d. I will not alledge in proof, that they reckon a 
hundred and thirty-three pariſhes in it, and that there 
are but fifty-ſeven in Paris. Nor do I ſtop at the to- 
tals of the yearly bills of births and burials in both 
cities: the difference obſerved therein may poſſibly 
proceed from the great number of ſca-faring peo- 
ple on the Thames, the greateſt part of whom ought 
raided to be regarded as ; paſſengers than inhabitants 
The foundation, on which I build, is quite of a age. 
rent kind; it is, that the corruption of morals, eſpe- 
cially among che common people, is carried much 
farther in Londen chan f in a Faris. It is a ſad, but true, 

ee obſervation, 


* A a town in Burgundy. 
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obſervation, that libertiniſm, debauches and all ſorts 
of vice are the inheritance of great cities, and that the 
more populous they are, the more corrupt : upon ex- 
amining this propoſition inverted, perhaps it will be 
found, that the more corrupt they are, the more po- 
pulous they mul be, e. „ 
However it muſt be allowed that another cauſe con- 
tributes to this great depravity of morals; which is the 
extreme licentiouſneſs that reigns here, ee as a 
neceſſary conſequence of the political conſtitution- In 
France we have a police, the regularity of which de- 
ſcends to the loweſt particulars that can be of uſe to-the' 
community; and of which an immenſe people feel the 
happy effects without knowing all its value, but which 
even ftrangers are forced to admire. At London, 
there is neither police, order nor ſubordination. The 
common people here are ſeldom reſtrained by the 
laws, the great are not always by decency: in a 
word the profeſſion of vice is as public as any reputa- 
— ᷣ ͤ vy ĩðͤ 
About twelve years ago, ſome well- intentioned per- 
ſons here formed themſelves into a ſociety of a ſingular 
kind; their view was the reformation of manners of 
this great city. They obliged themſelves to proſecute: 
at their own expence all ſuch as offend againft the laws 
divine or human: and for. that purpoſe they had 
hireling ſpies in every part of the town, to inform a- 
gainſt the offenders. Unluckily one of this ſociety 
committed a murther ſoon after, and thus it fell almoſt 
into contempt in its infancy. However, there are ſtill 
ſome worthy ſouls, who uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
re-eſtabliſh its credit. The chief occupation of this ſo- 
ciety at preſent is to publiſh works of piety and mora- 
lity, to ſerve as an antidote to infidelity and licentiouſ- 
neſs. Thoſe works are ſometimes facred tragedies, 
nay ſometimes romances compoſed on purpoſe to in- 
ſpire a taſte for virtue, and horror for vice. It were to 
be wiſhed that they employed perſons to write thoſe 
works, whoſe talents were equal to their good intenti- 
ons: but the greateſt part of thoſe which I have read, 


are commendable only for their deſign, Yet I except 
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one romance, which is Pamela, wherein, notwithſtand- 


ing great tediouſneſs, and a fund of low education, 
which may poſſibly diſguſt moſt part of the readers, I 
have ſound very good things. e ee ww 


I will remark on this occaſion, that there is not a 
city in the world, where more benefactions are made 


to hoſpitals, and where theſe charities are worſe diſ- 
penſed. The number of hoſpitals, ſays an Engliſh 


author, encreaſes daily, without diminiſhing the number 
our poor. The beſt foundations, and yet the moſt 


neglected, are in England. The general cry of the na- 
tion has not yet prevailed on the parliament to redreſs 
thoſe abuſes. Six pence per month are ſtopped out of 
ever ſailor's pay, towards the ſupport of Greenwich 
hoſpital, which is an eftabliſhment for Engliſh failors 


of the ſame nature with the Zwalids for our ſoldiers: 


yet I am informed that many of thoſe who live in it, 


have no ſort of right to admittance. Avarice makes 
ſome maſters provide for old ſervants, whom vanity 
5 frequently the ſole motive for keeping, at the ex- 
pence of the public: in order to ſave themſelves the 


allowances of penſions, they ſend them to thoſe eſta- 
bliſhiments, which belong only to thoſe honeſt ſubjects, 
who have ſpent their youth and health in the ſervice of 
their country, Is it poſſible, that the greateſt abuſes 
are found among thoſe, who paſs for the wiſeſt people 
in Europe; and that where they talk fo loud of zeal 
for the public good, thoſe wicoſe duty it is to watch the 
general intereſt, conſtantly ſacrifice it to their private 
advantage! 15 | 1 

In England, the ſtate loſes a vaſt number of ſubjects 
tor want of having at London ſo neceſſary and well- 
regulated an eſtabliſhment as our hoſpital for found- 
ings. You may eaſily remember, that this was con- 
iciizd to us one day at Paris by that illuſtrious and vir- 
tons Engliſhman F, who is now prefident of the Roy- 


2: Society; and who to a warm zeal for the public 


good, joining the moſt extenſive lights in every branch 
& knowledge, deſerves to be placed at the head of the 
5 managers 


+ Martin Folkes, eſq; 
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managers of all the charities in this city, In England 
every pariſh, is obliged to take care of the children 
born therein; and there are ſufficient funds ſettled for 
their maintenance and education: and yet, to the great 
Name of the managers, the moſt part of thoſe unhap- 
| BY little ones die within the firſt or ſecond year. 

ftly foundlings hardly furniſh one man to the ſtate. 
This is a matter of ſuch moment, that it equally cont- 
cerns humanity and policy. How is it poſlible that 
the Engliſh ſhould be guilty of ſo much negligence; 
ſince humanity is ſaid to be their firſt virtue, and that 
they are ſuch maſters of political calculations, thac they 
know the preciſe value of the life of every Peron! in 
the nation | 

To return to the Society for reformation of man- 
ners, their laudable deſi '$" puts me in mind of a pam- 
phlet, which I have read, and poſſibly you will not be 
ſorry to ſee. I am entirely of the opinion of the inge · 
nuous author *, and ſincerely wiſh that in all coun- 
tries there were no other taxes laid but on the y vices $ of 
mankind. 


I have the honour to be, . 
Sir, * our moſt humble, &c. 40 


An =. 8 te pay the public tebt of this 5. nation 
(Lreland) in fix ' months. | 


ey 


HF great diſtreſs of this 2 countey. = 


is too vitible to all, except thoſe who have 

© power to redreſs it, 
« Ve may obſerve thro' the whole nation one uni- 
% yerial complaint of the decay of trade, the oppreſſi- 
* on of landlords, and the deficiency of n oney; and 
« yet J cannot find among all the ſchemes »ropoſed to 
e leſſen theſe evils, any one in particular, v, lich ſeems. 
like to ſucceed. M 
1 But 


* Dean Swift. He is one of the Engliſh authors, 
who has beſt ſucceeded in pleaſantry, 


Fd 


oy 
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« But what is ſtill an addition to this melan holy 


proſpect of affairs, is the unbounded luxury and ex- 


travagance, both in apparel and entertainments, 


| which perſons of all ranks and degrees run into at 


preſent ; tho' in general we labour under ſuch hard- 
ſhips and poverty. 5 


We are affected in a quite different manner from 
all the nations upon earth; for, with others, wealth 


is the mother of luxury, but with us poverty has the 


very ſame effect; with others, ſcarcity is the parent 
of induſtry, but with us it is the nurſe of idleneſs and 


VICE. | 


© We labour to imitate our neighbouring king- 
doms in nothing but their extravagance, without 
having the ſame plentiful aids of commerce, or ap- 
plying ourſelves to the ſtudy of fair-dealing to main- 
tain it. So that, in ſhort, by our own ill manage- 


ment, we are brought to ſo low an ebb of wealth 


and credit, that our condition ſeems incapable of 


,,, PT, int 55 ep earn 
* But, asT have the intereſt of this miſguided people 


very much at heart, I do not intend this eflay as a- 


detection of their preſent grievances, but as a reme- 
dy againft them. And for that purpoſe, I have la- 


boured to find out ſuch a ſcheme as will diſcharge 


our public debt, with all poſſible caſe and pleaſure 
to the ſubject, and in ſo ſhort a time, that we may 
neither complain of being oppreſſed by long-conti- 
nued taxes, (as ſome unreaſonable people often pre- 
ſume to do,) nor quite deſpair of being once more 
in a thriving condition. ap” 


* 


Let us conſider what thoſe vices are, which at 


preſent prevail moſt among us; and I believe, upon 
enquiry, they will be found Perjury, Fornication, 


Drunkenneſs, Swearing, Slander, Infidelity, Fraud, 
Blaſphemy, and many others: would it not then be 
worthy of our. conſideration, whether a moderate 
tax upon every, particular vice, inſtead. of laying an 
additional duty, upon wine, hops, and other commo - 
dities, would not ſupply us with a ſufficient ſum in 
a very ſhort time? Such a tax muſt of neceſſity 
Vo, . P 5 « yield 
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this tax: I muſt here al 


yield a vaſt revenue, and prove the moſt infallible, 
and indeed the only ſcheme for our proſperity, if 
it ſhall be thought proper to be continued. 

But, before J proceed to particulars, it may not 


be amiſs to premiſe, that this tax is not deſigned 
for any one country or province in this kingdom, 


but to extend itſelf univerſally over the whole nati- 
on, becauſe different vices may flouriſh in differ- 
ent counties, as different plants in their different ſoils ; 
as perjury in one, theft in another, diſſimulation and 
flattery in another, rapine in another, and ſo of the 
reſt: however, I take theft to be our peculiar ſtaple 


* 


vice. 


And leſt any diſputes may hereafter ariſe, about 
the nature of perjury, the intention of the act in 


this particular, or what 7 are to be ſubject to 
o premiſe, that every lye 
confirmed by an oath, is undoubtedly perjury, whe- 


ther, before a magiſtrate or behind a Counter. And 


therefore we do not doubt, but the trading part 


of our people will be great benefactors to the 


public in this particular article, as'well 'as in many 


others. | e . | 
« Theſe two things being premiſed, let us ſup- 
poſe that in this large country 5000 perſons 


are guilty of this infirmity each day: which. 
computation muſt be allowed very moderate, if 
we recolle&, that this number is not above a 
four hundredth part ef the inhabitants of this king- 


dom, who are generally computed to amount to 


two millions. And if we further confider, What 


ſtrong inducements our natives have to prattice it, 
From its being often ſo exceedingly beneficial ;/ if 


we confider the great uſe made of it in all ſorts 
of traffick; the great demands for it in law-ſuits ; 


the great advantage of it in elections, aud the un- 


deniable profit of it in all proſecutions, we ſhall 


think the number of 5000 fill more reaſonable. 


« Let us then ſuppole every one of this number to 
be peijured, only once every day, (which is a very 
favourable ſuppoſition): and ſabje& only to a tax of 

„ ſix-pence _ 


{ix-pence for each . offence : for which ſum, per- 
haps, he may procure either. the death of; an, en- 
emy, an eftate for his friend, or a fortune for him- 
ſelf. (all which are efteemed very defireable):- the 
tax will be too inconſiderable to make any one mur- 
mur, and yet will yield the ſum of 125 1. per day, 


towards diſcharging our national debt. 


« Beſides, this tax, tho' very low, may in reality 


be very profitable to mankind: for attornies, ſollici- 
tors, uſurers, butchers, and other honeſt | traders, 


will ſcarce think it anſwerable to the expence of 
time, to forſwear themſelves for any profit from 


one penny to ſix-pence, incluſive, (as now cuſtom- 


ary,) but will at leaſt, for every tranſgreſſion, ex- 
pect to gain ſufficient to defray the tax. 75 
However, I would have all {worn conſtables, and 
all collectors of this and many other taxes, entirely 
exempted from any penalty, as privitedged per- 
ſons: becauſe, by that means they will be enabled 
to be very ſerviceable in their ſeveral ſtations. 


« Fornication, as the world is at preſent, would 
furnich the public with a large ſam, even at a very 


moderate tax: for it is now made an eſſential part 
of the polite gentleman's character, and he that has 
prevailed on the greateſt number, proportionably 
riſes in reputation. 4 0705 | 
Let us then compute that in the ſeveral parts of 
this nation, 5000 per day were liable to be taxed 
for this gm vice, only at two ſhillings : the ſum 
ariſing from this to the public good, will amount to 
500 1, per day, and in ſix months to almoſt one 
third of our national debt. 1 . | 

* know it may be here objected, that I have com- 


puted upon too ſmall a number, and that 1 might 


juſty account rather upon twenty or thirthy thou- 
iand per day, in the ſeyeral counties of this kingdom: 
but tho I own this objection to be very ſtrong, if we 


** were to conſider the opportunities of wakes, patron- 


days, hay-making ſeaſons, may- days, religious pil- 
grimages to holy wells, balls public and private, 
and many other commodious ſcenes for that kind of 

2 | _  entertain- 
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entertainment; yet T would rather chuſe to err on 
the right ſide, in too ſmall, than too great a com- 
putation. 7 . | 

* I know the popiſh clergy will make ſtrong re- 
monſtrances againſt this tax, and plead, that it is 
deſigned to oppreſs them; that all nations of the 
earth allow them a toleration in this particular point, 


as they are frail mortals, and ſworn to celibacy ; 


and what is ſtill worſe, that ſuch a tax would be the 
molt eftetual means to drain them of their whole 
revenues: but as I would not have ſuch pious per- 
ſons juſtly complain of the leaſt rigour, I ſhall rea- 


ily agree to their being exempted. 


«© Drankenneſs I would only tax at ſix-pence, be- 
caute it might be prejudicial to his majeſty's reve- 
nne to diſcourage it, and confequently ſubject the 
propoſer to penalties. . 

** Let us then compute, that only twenty thouſand 
perſons, {which is but one hundredth part of the 


people in this kingdom) were daily liable to be tax- 


ed; the amount would be goo]. per day. And 
now extreamly moderate this computation is, may 
appear to any one who confiders, that beſides the 
uinal opportunities of taverns and private houſes, 
there are elections, fairs, mayors feaſts, univerſity 
treats, corporation dinners, chriſtmas regales, wed- 


dings and chriſtenings, both in town and country, 


and many other irreſiſtable inducements to this man- 
ly vice, which would, perhaps, if nicely calculated, 
daily furniſh us with two thirds more than our com- 
puted number, and by that means greatly conduce 
to the public good. 16 55 
„But, however, I would by all means exempt all 
country juſtices of the peace, whether {quires or 
arſons: becauſe it would be unſeemly to fee ſuch 
. and reverend perſonages inſulted hy 
meaner officers, as often as they might be diſcovered 
in ſuch a condition. | | 


„ Swearing would be a moſt univerſal benefit in 


this caſe: becauſe at preſent, it ſerves to ſeaſon the 


diſcourſe of all ranks and degrees of. men. 1 4 | 
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4 the principal ingredient and decoration of all mo- 
“ dern jokes, gibes, quarrels, love- ſpeeches, diſputes, 
«* threats, and omits and conſequently capable of 
« affording an incredible revenue. _ _ 


jp a 
2 


« However, let us ſuppoſe forty thouſand perſong 
per day, liable to the tax of ſix-pence only, for 
« each offence of this kind; which, 3 
great number of markets, coffee-houſes, ſhambles, 
« barracks and gaming-houles, in this kingdom, is 
very inconſiderable number; yet even this article will 
« furniſh us with 1000 1. per day, which would a- 
mount to near two thirds of the publick debt. 

« Our laws have amerſed each offence in this way 
at one ſhilling ; ordering one half to the informer, 
and the other to the poor; which in my humble o- 
© pinion, was very ill concerted: for if the legiſla- 
ture did really intend that this law ſhould be Nr 
« tually enforced, they ought to haye divided the 
whole mulct between. the informer and the juſtice, 
* without any regard to the poor; and then, they 
4 8 be affured, it would be vigorouſly exe- 

* Cuted. | 1 

« I am already apprehenſive, that all military her- 
* ſons will expect an exemption from taxes on this 
account: becauſe they may plead precedents for 
many generations, may alledge the power of cuſtom, 
the decency, and comelineſs of it, when properly 
'© mingled with other diſcourſe, or that the cenſorious 
* world would perhaps ſuſpect, they knew nothing of 
| « God at all, if they did not ſometimes mention hie 
| name; and many other reaſons of equal Weight: 
but tho' theſe remonſtrances are very juſt, yet as this 
* 35 the only means by which our ſtanding army can 
7 der e conduce to the national good, it will he 
% ⁰ Ei 

e However, as the military power would infallibly 
be liable to this tax in all its branches, by which 
means they might be utterly impoveriſhed; I believe 
it may not be Improper to allow all foot-ſoldiers and 
field- officers, all young enfigns, ſpruce cornets, na- 1 
© val captains, cabin - bo)s and quarter-makters, forty | 
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or fiſty oaths a day entirely free from any tax or 


FT 


compaſſion. : 


penalty. 


As ker lander, fapplin only vventy thouſind 


per day, taxed at ſix-pence for every offence, this 


article would daily afford the public (at the loweſt 
reaſonable computation) coo r.. 
And as this is a favourite talent, we might have 


, 


ventured to tax it mach higher; but I would not 


ſeem to diſcourage ſo charitable a diſpoſition, eſ- 
pecially where it may promote the intereſt of my 


« As to the ladies, I have been always too great an 


_ admirer of theirs, to defire any reſtriction ſhould 
be laid on their pleaſure, either private or public; 


and therefore I would have them taxed only half as 


much as the men for every little error of this kind; 
becauſe ſlander, in men, is a talent unnatural and 
acquired, and generally practiſed to ingratiate them- 


ſelves with the oppoſite ſex; whereas this genteel 


failing in females is innate, and impoſſible to be re- 


ſtrained ; which is a caſe that demands our utmoſt 


I think all drawing-rooms, aſſemblies, and all 


places of public.reſort for ladies, ought to be ex- 


empt from any penalty: becauſe it is ſo material a 
part of the diſcourſe and amuſement of thoſe places, 
that ta tax them for each offence, would be in effect, 
to enjoin them perpetual filence ; which, if it were 
poſſible, would be too great a misfortune, both to 


, 


them.. | DE nk 
* Infidelity. and blaſphemy would furniſh us with a 
conſiderable ſum; and as they are not originally of 


themſelves, and the world, to be exatted from 


our own growth, but annually imported from neigh- 
houring kingdoms, they ought to be ſubject to ſome 


duty, which in few years would probably be a vaſt 


addition to the public revenue. Yet as this traffick 


is principally carried on by young lawyers, and 


trayelling ſquires, any attempt to tax it would cer- 


would gladly 
ex emp 


tainly meet with too vigorous an . But 


on condition it might paſs into a law, 
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* exempt both lawyers of all ages, ſubaltern and 
« field-officers, young heirs, dancing-maſters, pick- 
* pockets, and players. Ret Bo 
Let us now only conſider the ſeveral ſums ariſing 
from the tax on our vices, as we have before com- 
« puted them, and the juſtneſs and infallibility of this 


* ſcheme mult appear demonſtrably. 


The public debt of this nation 
is about e 2 


And the tar | Y 
Forperjary © 123 l. per day. 
Fornication 5 
Drunkennes 500 
Sm ro 
Slander: oy 500 


Total per da, 2625 


* Which in 182 days, or half a year, will amount to 
477% L which is conſiderably more than our na- 
tional debt. e ee 1 

«« But leſt by the univerſal 
« which is much to be feared, or by their growing 
more virtuous, which never can be reaſonably ap- 
i« prehended, this daily income ſhould fall ſhort of 
* what we have computed; I muſt humbly bep leave 
* ty offer ſome other improvements of this ſcheme, 
„ which will undoubtedly anſwer all deficiencies. 

* And for this purpoſe, what if a ſevere tax was 
* laid on all manner of perſons who preſumed to 


„ marry till- they were full forty years old. If any 


© ſhould' prove fool-hardy enough to tranſgreſs a law 
ſo calculated for the happineſs of men, each offence 
„ would be of fignal benefit to the public: and if 
** providentially it ſhould prove an effectual reſtraint, 
there muſt of neceſſity be fewer: children in each 
family, and of conſequence the number of beggars 
and wretches in this kingdom, muſt proportionably 
denen OS nt bd't3., 20 6 2. 
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And what would ſtill be more material, perhaps 


on: becauſe ſuch. offenders mu 
tiply beggars, live in contempt, and die in poverty. 


in one age, if this beneficial act ſhould be continued, 


— greateſt part of this country would require to be 
ew peopled from England; a circumſtance greatly 


: 8 „ . wiſhed: becauſe ſuch an accident would. pro- 
bably cure that nation of its inveterate antipathy to 


the inhabitants of this, at leaſt for ſome. genera» 
tions. | 
« As for the ſcheme to tax batchelors, which has 
lately been propoſed to the houſe by one of its hon- 
ourable members, I muſt beg leave to think it highly 
improper : becauſe batchelors of all ranks and de- 
rees, are real benefactors to the public, by not 
urniſhing it either with beggars, or oppreſſors of 
debe, one of which muſt infallibly be the con- 
A of marriage in this country. 
would alſo earneſtly requeſt, that all young 
clergymen, who, with more paſſion than prudence 


«ſhall dare to marry before they are beneficed, may 


be liable to a moſt ſevere tax, * to a prohibiti- 
Mut. inevitably mul 


" "7 heſe and many other expedients, might eaſily 
be found upon any emergency to-furniſh confidera- 
ble ſums for the national debt. 

Hat as there will remain about 1777501, over and 


above our public debt, I will allow one hundred 
thouſand pounds of it for ſallaries to ſuch perſons as 


ſhall be appointed collectors; and J hope this will 
be a reaſonable proviſion, tho generally above one 


half of every tax is expended in paying proper offi- 
cers to collect it. The overplas may be nate! 


in the treaſury ſor any other pious uſe. | 
© And if this ſcheme ſhould be ſo fortunate as to 
ſucceed, as | have no reaſon to doubt, from the pre- 
ſent diſpofition of the houſe of commons, all thoſe 


noblemen who ſhall. be appointed commiſſioners, 


will have excellent opportunities of promoting 


their nephews, - couſins, footmen, ſoſtexers, valets, 
and other valuable dependents to good incomes, 


70 places of truſt and credit. But I would by all 
means 
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* means have none but Engliſhmen nominated to be 


'« tax-gatherers : becauſe we may rationally ſuppoſe, 


that they will be entirely free from prejudice, 3 in fa- 
* your of the natives of this kingdom. | 


« Thus would a moderate tax upon our: vices appa- 


rently contribute to fave this nation from utter ruin. 


« Many perſons who have not the leaft excuſe for their 


« irregularities at preſent (except the commendable 
6. public: ſpirited contempt for religion) might then 
plead in their own defence, that their immoralities 


« had preſerved their country. And by this means we 


„might be furniſhed with a multitude of patriots, 
who probably would never prove: ſo in any other 
tt ręſpect. 

" But I muſt humbly beg leave to diſſent from that 
« religious gentleman, the admired author of the fable 
of the bees; tho), perhaps, ſuch a particularity of opi- 
nion may injure my character with ſeveral of my 
* jay-brethren of moſt profeſſions : and I muſt public- 


iy declare, that there can be no other method, half 


« ſo good as mine, to make Private vices + public 
« benefits,” 6555 


dh e — 


LET FAN N 
To the Preſident Bouuixx; 


On 'ragedies in proſe and blank werſe, ſhewing their in- 
compatibility with the genius of the French tongue: 


with a 18 on Eng 1ijh n poetry. 


ox DON, &c. 
SIR, , 
OU very juſlly wannmin, that tho? the fetters of 
rhyme are troubleſome to us, yet they hinder not 
a happy genius from ſoaring to the moſt ſublime beau- 
ties of poetry: an example of which is, in my opinion, 


ta be faund inthe equally elegant and faithful tranſla- 


tion, 


166 and French Narrows, 
tion, which you have given us of the n of PETRO- 


NIvs on the ciail uur. 
Ihe diſpute on proſe W had like to have . 
ceeded to that on ancient and modern authors, That 


ſirſt ſchiſm had ſcarcely been appeaſed, when M. Dt TA 


_ MoTre plunged our Parnaſſus into new troubles, by 


preaching the reformation of chyme. Innovators in 
all ſorts of ſubjects, eaſily ſeduce people by conſtautly 


pretending to retrench abuſes: and yet their innovati- 


ons moſt commonly bring on greater than thoſe which 
they would aboliſn. In vain has one of our moſt cele- 


brated poets, equally capable and worthy of defending 


the common cauſe; in vain, I ſay, has M. ne Vor- 
 TAIRE de monſtrated both by his reaſonin gs, the falſity 
and dangerous conſequences of M. pe LA MoTTE's 


opinion, and by ſuch tragedies ſuch as Brutus, the 
loſs we ſhould ſuſtain by baniſhing rhyme from the 


| Rage, according to the ſyſtem. of his antagoniſt ; M. 


DE. La Morrz's ſedtators have after his death at- 


_ tempted to re-eſtabliſh- a. doErine, which even in his 
life time was univerſally condemned, 


Your zeal, fir, for the glory of cur muſes has made 
you eſpouſe their quarrel in your turn : and you have 


fo ſolidly refuted the reaſons of thoſe, who would fain 


introduce. proſe tragedies among us: that nothing 
farther could be laid. on that fubject, if the defenders 
of M. ve La MoTrTE's 9 had not armed them- 
ſelves with a new argument. They object the exam - 
ple of the Engliſh, =, 5 have long Ae baniſhed rhyme 
from their ſtage: they triumph in having for them 
the unanimous ſuſfrages of fo judicious and learned a 
nation. And indeed the E nghſh, for talents, good 
ſenſe and philoſophical knowledge, occupy ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a rank in the literary world at this day, that 
their authority is of great weight on ſubjects of all 


kinds. However it allows us the liberty of examin- 
ing; authority is but a favonrable prejudice, and rea. 
fon alone has the right of deciding. 


If the Engliſh ſtage, fince it expelled rhyme; 144 
oduced ſuch maſter- pieces, as ours had room to be 


Jealous of; we ought to be ſorry for carrying a Kew 
ich 
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which hindered us from riting as high as our neigh- 


bours: I think I can aſſert without prejudiee, that 


this is not our caſe; for which I appeal to the judg - 


ment of all polite nations. Even had we been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the Engliſh as maſters of 


the ſtage, I ſnould doubt if their example ought to 
ke is renounce rhyme; becauſe we have not the 


ſame advantages with them to do without it. 


I fincerely own, fir, that their language, tho harſher 


than ours, ſeems to me better adapted to poetry. 


Verſe owes its principal beauties to the ſtrength and 


boldneſs of expreſſions, and the Engliſh have a right 
to claim the one and the other as particular characters 


of their language. They uſe ſeveral erpreſſions in 
proſe, on Which we would ſcarcely venture in verſe. 


lhey have a greater number of verbs than we: and 
after the manner of the Greeks and Latins they em- 


ploy compound adjectives to expreſs in one word, 
what we cannot expreſs in our language without ha- 


ving recourſe io periphraſes. For example, they ren- 


der Achille aux fieds legers, / Aurore aum doigts de roſe, 
thidre a pluſſeurs tites, le crime au front d'airain; by 
{isht-focted Achilles, the roſy-fingered morn, the'many- 


headed hydra, the brazen-frinted crime; I could give 


you a hundred others, eichers of this, or of a diffe- 


rent kind. The Engliſh ſay, alliſecing, all-knowing, 


&c. as well as all migbiy.« Thus their language, 
bolder than ours, ſtrongly renders by one adjective, 
what requires three or four words to expreſs it more 
feebly in ours. e D 1 ey 


The Engliſh, in imitation of the learned languages, 


:llows the poets more inverſions of phraſes 


poſitions of words, than the French: without cenſu- 
ring the ſeverity of our tongue, it may be ſaid that this 
chaſtity, which makes it ſo clear, is as injurious to/poe-- 
try, as the boldneſs of the Engliſh is advantageous to 


it. The French ſeems to be the language of reafon, 
the Engliſh that of ethuſaſm. The good ſenſe pecu- 


++ hat 


*The word tout-pui//ant is uſed in French, but 
ol woyant, tout-conne:f/ant are not. 
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liar to our neighbours is not at all perceptible in the 
genius of their tongue: and it is matter of wonder, 


that we are the people, who ſpeak the moſt chaſte and 


reaſonable tongue m Europe. 


When the Engliſh poets finds 5 expreſſion ions of 7 
their tongue too weak or too common, they take the 
liberty to borrow others, either from the dead lan- 
guages, or the polite languages in preſent uſe. They 
are even allowed to coin new words, When Con- 


NEILE ſaid: 


* Ton bras eſt invaineu, mais non pas invincible.” 


he was cenſured by the And ** the We was 
not received. So happy a verſe would have been 
reliſned in Engliſh, and the hazarded word would 
have enriched the tongue. As we cannot take thoſe 
great liberties, we have not a ſeparate language for 
poetry, as the Engliſh and Iealians, $f | 

It is no wonder that the Engliſh poets, who allow 
themſelves and are allowed all ſorts of liberties, have 
had better ſucceſs than ours, in tranſlating into verſe 
the two epic maſter- pieces of antiquity, Dzsvpen's 
Engliſh Virgil is read with pleaſure. Poyz's Homer 
comes nearer ſtill to the beauties of the original. We 
cannot well hope ever to ſee a good tranſlation of the 
Illiad in French verſe. .. The privileges of our poetry 
are too limited. 7 

The different meaſures, which the Englih admit 
in their verſes of ten ſyllables, which are almoſt the 
only ſort they uſe, give them greater variety, and 
their - poets more facility to expreſs their thoughts 
in them. With thoſe advantages and many others 


which they enjoy, it is no way ſurpriſing that they do 
without rhyme in tragedy : but we, who have not the 


ſame privileges, would be in the wrong to follow their 
example. 'Thoſe authors who would perſuade us to 


; renounce rhyme, becauſe the Engliſh have ſhaken of 


its yoke, reaſon much like thoſe others, who pro- 
2 to introduce dactyls and ee into 5 
1 
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verſe, becauſe the'Greeks and Latins have uſed them 
in töne now avant I fie eee ee e 


Every tongue has a different genius, which ſhoud 


be well known, before deeiding what it ought to 
admit or teject in poetry. | What: ſalts with one, 
does not always ſuit with the other“ The French 
has too many conſonants and harſh words to bear 
being meaſured as the Latin. On the other hand, 
che rules of our grammar are too ſevere, the con- 
ſtructions of our tongue too chaſte, the licences of 
our poetry toe narrow, to be able to do without 
rhyme, as the Engliſh poetry. However let us exa- 
mine a Jittle What the Engliſh tragedy has gained 
by making it off. The reaſon that is given tor 
expelling rhyme from our dramatic: poetry, is that 
we may by thut means be enabled to follow na- 
ture cloter, and raiſe the tragie ſublime to a higher 


pitch: let us ſee if the Engliſn have reaped theſe 


advantages by ſo doing. 


4 


i ſhall ſa nothing of their greateſt tragical wri- 


ter; SWAKESPE ARES genius, enemy to all-conftratitt, 
has not. leſs diſengaged itſelf from the rules of decency 
and probability tos, chan from the yoke of rhyme. 
He is the ſirſt Englith author, who dared to throw 
it of 3 at one time hie ſpeaks in proſe, at another 
in verſe, and ſometimes even in rhyme t he ſays things 
as they offer, and every where equally indulges his 
lazineſs and genius. Hence it is, that ſuch great bean- 
ties and ſuch gent defects are found in his Works. 
Ihe dramatie Writers uh have taken him for their 
model, have copied hit defects, without coming near 
is ſublime? they have allow edthemſelves all his negli- 
Sences aut Having the ſame beanties to ſet them 
off. 1c Was lazineſs, that made SuAK Ee PEAR ER write 
ſevcrał tragedits in proſe: ir was for Want of talent, 
that ſome authors have done the like. In regard to tra- 
gedies wrote entirely in proſe, D Ex informs us, that 


ihe public were quite tire of them in his time; and 


lie maintains the impoffibility of ſucceeding therein, 
without "entvenins them with fome comic ſcenes. 
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Such, fir, has been the fate of proſaic tragedies 
on the Engliſh ſtage; and I leave you to ju ge if 
i" We have reaſon to envy it: had they been received 
iN on ours, they muſt have infallibly met with the 
ſame. The public would ſoon be diſguſted with the 
dull pieces that would be brought on it. As a proof 
of this aſſertion, I refer-all-people of taſte to the tra- 
gedy of Oedipus in proſe. I cannot compreherd 
ll how M. vs La MoTTs, who had à talent and a 
1 "Philoſophical turn of mind, has ſo little improved 
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the one, and made ſo bad uſe of the other. 
Were we to baniſh rhyme from tragedy, the ſtage 
would become a prey to the moſt indifferent wri- 
ters, Who diſhonour it too much already by a num- 
ber of dull comedies. Thoſe who have the wretched 
knack of compoſing bad romances, would not fail ſet- 
ting up for authors of tragedy: they would moſt rea- 
dily enter into a career that muſt appear eaſy to them; 
and mer-of true genius would not uſe their utmoſt en- 
. deavours to ſupport their credit. We grow negligent, 
when difficulties do not warn us to be on our guard. 
The mind reſembles virtue in this particular: itnever 
-employs its whole ſtrength ſo effectually, nor ſhines 
forth with ſuch ſplendor, as when it lights on obſtacles. 
I now proceed to their tragedies in-verſe, which 
differ from ours in nothing but the ſuppreſſion ef 
rhyme. One ſhould be apt to think, that the En- 
glich poets, freed from this yoke, ought thereby the 
detter to imitate the true language of the paſſions; that 
their dialogue ought to be more natural and better con- 
nected than that ef the French poets ; and in a word, 
that their tragedies ought to he more perfect than ours: 
and yet to me it appears that the contrary has happen- 
ed. The Engliſh authors, the better to ſhun the lan- 
guage of proſe, have recourſe to- the boldneſs of i- 


| gures. They every-where affect the epic ſtrain, which 
| in tragedy is as contrary at leaſt to nature, as rhyme 
11805 itſelf, A prince racked by the moſt violent paſſion, 
Hi |! interrupts himſelf in the middle of a thought, to make a 
[| 55 moſt ample and frothy deſcription of a ſtorm. At the 
j end of an act, whatever jealouſy or fury he js moon” 
e With, 
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wich, he muſt cloſe it with a flowery ſimile. This 
fault is become ſo much in faſhion with the Englih, 
chat even the wiſe and judicious App1soN's Cato, that 
is to ſay, their moſt regular tragedy, is not exempt : 


from it. In a word, on — as an author con- 


ſtantly runs after wit in comedy, ſo in tragedy the poet 


is too epic: and their dramatic works in general are 


full of ill placed beauties. Their dialogue, far from 
being more natural than ours, is for the moſt part but 

2 ſtring of epigrams : tis the poet that anſwers, not 
the perſon whom he introduces on the ſtage. 

If M. or 1a MorrzE found fault with Racikx- 
for having ſaid, ſpeaking of the monſter that devoured”. 


Le flot qui Papporta recule 6pouvants,” . 


if the ſtorid account, which Tmzz amens gives of the 
death of that hero, has ſeemed to him to be out 
of place on the ſtage ; what would he have thought 
of the Engliſh tragedies; in which thoſe epic beanties - 
are ſo common; and where they are generally the 
moſt expected and moſt applauded Fo — | 
[ would be more cautious in expoſing this defect 
of the Engliſh poets, did it not proceed from a cauſe 
which does-them honour, - The faults which the pub- 
hie ſees with the greateſt indulgence, are thoſe of 
a bold genius; and ſuch is that of the Engliſh : but” 
a judicious reader, at the ſame time that he does 
then juſtice, and: admires the fecundity of their ima- 
2:nation, cannot avoid condemning its abuſe, Where- 


cer he finds beautiful verſes, he praiſes the talent; but 


it they happen to be out of the character of tragedy, . 
he blames the uſe made of them.. 
The Engliſh poets, in conformity with the general 
character of their nation, cannot bear to be captivated 


by any yoke. They receive no rules for the ſtage, 


dut ſuch as leave them at full liberty. But yet their 
Vegaſus would ſeldomer run aſtray, if they held“ 
Aghiter reins to him. Like their hunters, he ſtands - 


cure 


tf in need; of ſpurs to give him- ſpirit, than of a 
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curb. to check his impetuoſity. The Engliſh! poets 
affect to ſupport an error, which is favourable to 
their lazineſs: they lock on all rules to be arbitra- 
Ty ; and yet there are ſome. which ought to be in- 
wiolable. It is not becauſe the Greeks and Romans 
have obſerved this or that rule, that we ſubmit to 
it; nor becauſe we are ſervile imitators, as the Eng- 


Tiſh call us; but becanfe experience has taught us 


its utility; becauſe we. are ſure that thoſe rules are 
taken from nature, and that they are nothing more 
than the moſt certain and ſpeedy means of finding 
her out,. Their famous SHAKESPEARE. is a glaring 
example of the danger one runs of ſtraying from 
her. This poet, one of the greateſt genius's per- 
haps that ever exiſted, for want of knowing the 
rules of the ancients, or at leaſt for neglecting to 
follow them, has not produced a ſingle play, that 
is not a, monſter in its kind: if there are admira- 
ble things in all, his pieces, not one of them will 
In order to deliver our tragedy from the ſervi 


” " " * 


tude of rhyme, we are referred to the example of 
the Engliſh; but we are not told at what price . 
have purchaſed their ranſom from that ſlavery, It 
would not be allowed us, to ſupply the want df 
rhyme with all the riches of epic poetry: and what 
paſſes with them for beauty, would among us be 
deemed a blemiſ. And pray What wonld be the 
conſequence? That — would ſoon ſink inte 
the familiar, that is, the low Ryle ; for in tragedy: 
the low and familiar are quite the ſame... Thoſe who 
wouid endeavour. to avoid this ſtyle, ſo contrary 
to the character of tragedy, which ſhould always 
be noble; would be compelled, like the--Engliſh, 
to have recourſe to the e figures: and this 
would throw them farther of from nature. In ſhort, 
J look on the majeſty of the buſktin to be incom- 
patible with proſe : and in our language, blank verſe 
would approach too near common diſcourſe.  - * 
There, fir, are ſeveral ſcraps of reaſoning on this 
ſubjeft, which I have throws together in wy uſual 
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zuctueſs of reaſoning or ſtrength of imagination. 
. 80 They 
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way, without connection or method : for I have 
not pretended to enter into a regular diſpute witlt 
the partiſans of tragedies in proſe or blank "verſe : 
the only end I propoſed to myſelf was to furniſh 
you with new arms to make head againſt them, in 


caſe you take a fancy to enter the lifts afreſh. With 


ny utmoſt endeavours, I could not uſe them to 
the ſame advantage as you can. In literary engage» 


ments, as well as in thoſe where men expoſe their 
lives, it is not the force of arms, but the art of 
employing them that ſecures the victory. 


I have the honour to be; OT ER 
Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 
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Te the Count Dx C'** 52 374 
Containing a diſcourſe of tate. air 


Ta | Lowpon, &c. 
My ton, | 


Engliſh in ſeveral reſpects are not yet arrived at the 
point where we were two centuries ago. It can- 
not be denied that they have really diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves in poetry. But if their muſe has taken 


the boldeſt flights with regard to genius, ſhe has 
not improved much in reſpett to taſte. That de- 


l.cacy of thought, without which nothing beautiful 
is done of any kind, is wanting in moſt of their 


authors: WALLER, ADDISON; THE EARL or 


>HAFTESBURY, POPE, and ſdme few others excepted, 


there 1s little to be praiſed in their writers beſides a 


3 


1 
0 
{ 
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T ſeems to me that taſte and the elegant arts are as 
much behind hand in England, às philoſophy and 
the abſtruſe ſciences have been improved there. The 
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They have ſeveral works impreſſed with the, ſtamp 


of genius, but very, few that bear the character of 


the graces. With a little more prudence and taſte, 
Mizrox would have made a maſterpiece of his 
Paradiſe. Loſt. 5 e ThS, | * | 
Every n 


. 3 8 e 
on has its peculiar merit. The Italians 


P ique themſelves O nſe, the Engliſh On genius 3 


the French may pride themſelves on taſte. There is 
not a Polite language, into which our good works 
have not been tranflated, and have not ſerved for 
models: our neighbours do not acknowledge all the 
obligations they have to us. The French tongue is in 
a manner become. the language of Europe, and ſeems 


deſtined to the glory of ſucceeding the Latin. Tis 


no wonder that the ſeveral people, that were under 
ſabjection to the Romans, ſpoke their tongue: but 
why is the French at preſent ſo common in all the 
courts of Europe ? Why do they ſpeak it as familiarly 
at that of London, as the Engliſh or German; unlets 
becauſe we are patterns to our neighbours in all things 


rclating to rinnt and the graces ? This uhanimous 


conſent of the enlightened nations around us, is a 
teſtimony above all ſuſpicio nn. 

You, my lord, whoſe ſteach⸗ and penetrating mind 
equally extends to the ſciences and elegant arts, you 
who know the Engliſh and their productions of all 
forts, be plcaicd-to inſorm me, why they have ſo little 
ſucceſs In cvery thing that depends on taſbe; and why 
the graces kave-ſo little familiatity with them in what- 
ever they do. Are exactneſs and the geometrical com- 


paſs in reality fo contrary to the graces ? Does chat 


conftraint, which the rule puts them under, lead them 
aſtray from taſte? You, who enjoy this valuable gift 
in its full extent, tell me what is this taſte, which men 
of great merit, and even whole nations have ſought in 
vain.” The Romans, who. were rivals to the Greeks 
in literature, were not capable ef being their diſciples 


in arts. If the ſciences alone can give taſte, where 


ougit'it to be more common than in this country 2 No 
| pre has cultivated them with greater ſueceſs than 
the Engliſh : and yet, both the models of the ancients, 
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and the 3 of the moderns, N ves equally 
uſcleſs to them in this point. 

If I miſtake not, it is oafex to pain taſte under 
ſenſ hie and Particular images, than to give a gene- 
ral and metaphyſical definition of it. It micht be 
communicated, if it could be deſined. But it is of 
the number of thoſe. things, which are little known 
but by their negative qualities, and the eſſential ones 
of which have hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of hu. 
man underflanding. Thus che great maſters of this 
art have very. well marked out to us the defects that 
are contrary to it; but they have not diſcloſed thoſe 
beauties which are its ſource. They have rather ſhewn 
us the ways tliat turn from it, than the paths that lead 
to it: I ſay paths, becauſe all the s that lead to 
truth are narrow. There is no arriving at the beauti- 
ful part of works of ſenſe and wit, which is the true 
part of them, as well as at virtue which is the true 
part of morality, but by diſficult and unfrequented 
roads. If there are | hens talents, . which excel with 
little or no pains; if ſome men are fo happily formed, 
as to find no difficulty in any thing but being vici. 
dus; theſe examples do honour. to aur nature, but 
there is no conſequence to be drawn from them 1 in 
our favour. . The Pythagoreans made good certain 
. finite, and evil uncertain and infinite : the ſame 

tung may be ſaid of taſte, a thouſand roads turn 
rom it, and only one leads to ic. Even theſe who 
hare had the happineſs to find it, have not been 
able to teach it to Others. This choice depends per- 
haps on a certain delicacy of TION, which roles 
cannot give. 

PraTO himfelf, of — we haye two Fan 
on the beautiful, rather teaches when this beautiful 
is not, than what it is. 

Perbaps taſte is nothing elſe in general but. the 
molt ſimple and natural order of things, and on 
particular ſubjects but the moſt noble and proper 
manner of expreſſion. If I caſt my eye on à pie- 
ture of CogR TOI, if I read a tragedy of Racine ; 
the one and the other equally confirm me in this 


idea. 


05 


"uh 


le beau, a work as proper for forming our morals 
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idea. And I dare affirm, that it agrees with the 
principles of the ingenious author of the Eſſui fur 


as our taſte, and in which effectually reign truth, or- 
der, the honeſt and the decent; which, as he himſelf 
ſays,. conſtitute. the eſſential beauty, which we natu- 
rally feek in works of genius. | ee 
According to him, in the phyſical as in the moral 
world, order is always the foundation of beauty. 
Why does a building pleaſe us? It is becauſe the fimi- 
Made, the equality, the correſpondence of its parts 
reduces. the whole to a ſort of unity which ſatisfies our 
reaſon. X e ng, gfbge 1 5 80 
In works of genius order is abſolutely neceſſary, be- 
cauſe there is an order exiſting between different truth 
Vet in the ſenſe in which I uſe the word, it does not 
ſignify that dry diſagreeable method, which conſtant- 
ly. ſtalks along by firſt and ſecond points, articles and 


ſections. This practice of the ſchools is diametrically 


oppoſite to taſte. The order that I mean, conſiſts in a 
natural ſucceſſion of ideas, the concatenation of which 
is always perceptible, thol it be not expreſsly declared; 
in the care of placing every truth in its right point 
view, /o that the firſt illuRrate the ſucceeding ones, ans 

that theſe in their turn refiett a fort. of new luſtre on 


the. firſt by their natural ſequel. .- I mean in fine thoſe 


happy tranſitions, which conſtantly denote a writer of 
the. firſt claſs; and the art of which is unknown to 
middling authors: thoſe tranſitions, I "ay, which, 


- while they link the ſeveral parts of a diſcourſe together, 


enrich it by beauties that ſeem to flow from the nature 
of the ſubjeR, and yet are quite unexpected. A judi- 
cious reader, capable of deducing conſequences from 


principles, is not much e to yon for leading 


him by ways that he knew before: the only means 


to pleaſe him in ſo doing, is to ſtrew them with 
flowers. : 


0 


This order, as I explain it, is really what is ſel- - 


domeſt found in the works of the Engliſh. The mind 


ſeems every where to partake of the nature of the 


body. The inhabitants. of this ifland have ſomewhat 


hard 
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hard in their countenances, and ſtiff in their motions - 
Few of them join the graces to the beauty of features, 
or the noble air to the advantage of a good ſhape. 
Their converſations, their writings, nay their very vir- 
tres are blended. with ſome portion of the-hardneſs of 
their character. ee K inn SB 
Again it is uncommon. among the Engliſh to ſeek 
any thing but ſtrength in their expreſſions: the greateſt 
bart of them will not even allow the diſtinction of no- 
ble and low expreflions. One might almoſt doubt if 
they are affected by the one, ſince thewargans are not 
nne enough to be hurt by the others. 
On the contrary, ſuch of the French works as have 
taſte joined to invention, are equally remarkable for 
that ſimple and natural order of ideas, and the Happy 
choice of expreſſions, in which they are dreſſed. Per- 
ſwaded that an idea cannot make a beautiful appea- 
rance, without heing nobly expreſſed, we no more ſuf- 
fer a writer to be negligent in the-chojce. of his Wanda, 
than in the ordering as ais thoughts. 
Mr. Dx vx, one of the moſt wi 


"DE witty Englich poets, 
has very juſtly remarked, that as our dreſs ought to be. 
modeſt, our expreſſions, which are the drets' of dur 
tloughts, ought to be decent: but he himſelf in this. 
very place errs againſt the rule he lays down for 
others, He compares words to that part of our. 
cloathing, which decency. does not allow to name. 
The Engliſh writers ſeem to be ignorant, that the 
graces are never found out of the company of deceney. 
From the ſenſation of the palate we have borrowed 
the word taſte, to expreſs the judgment we form of 
:hings, which are not ſubject to certain and — 
demonſtrable rules. This metaphor is the more juſt, 
becauſe taſte appears perſonal and quite indetermined, 
65 well as in our palate and other ſenſes. Our minds 
are differently affected by the fame things, vihen they. 
are of ſuch a nature as nat to he demonſtrable6 
What pleaſes. at Paris is difliked at London. Old 
people and young have different ways of thinking. 
Thus the country, the age, the diverſity of characters 
or inclinations are ſo many ſouroes of the variety of 
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178 Lrorens on the Engliſh 
taſtes, Whence it ſeems to follow that beauty, of 
what leind ſocver, has nothing fixed and abſolute. But 
if there are taſtes of mode and caprice, ſome acquired 
by habit, others produced hy particular affections; poſ- 
fibly there is ſome eſſential one, founded on nature and 
truth: and I ſhould be tempted to believe, that all the 
diſputes which ariſe on this ſubject, are occaſioned 
purely for Want of making this diſtinction. | 

And indeed what is really beautiful, independenc of 55 
all mutval agreement and by 1 its on excellence, ſeems: 
to give — — to reaſon. If in arts and works of ge- 
nius, all men are not couched with that which I call 
real beauty, it is becauſe ſome of them have not re- 
ceived from nature ſuch ſenſe as may be affected b 
them, and others have not exerciſed it ſufficiently to 
forma ſound judgment thereof. But all thoſe who are 
properly diſpoſed to perceive it, know it wherever it: 
appears. In the moral, as well as in the Prone 
world, none fee but thoſe that have eyes. 

If tafte wa : merely arbitrary, why ſhould Vinovs be 


_ the teaderof Europe in every thing relating to it? The 


preference which is granted at this day te the maſter- 


pieces of the Greeks and Romans over the productions. 


of the Goths, which are ſometimes. mgenious, but al- 
Ways fantaſtic, ſeems to be founded in nature, and may 
r have a phyſical cauſe, which has not as ye 
thoroughly diſcovered. In all parts of know - 
ledge we are pretty well acquainted with the effects, 
but there are few, of which ove can riſe to the OW 
of the cauſes. | 
Metaphyſics, which can F open us che ways 
that leadrto the firſt principles of every thing, are a 
ſcience which ſeems common, becaule it is in every. 
body's mouth. The wit. thinks he knows i it, and the 
philoſopher that he teaches it. But it is an immenſe 
ocean, in which all branches of human knowledge, 
like ſo many rivers, are ſwallowed up. If a few men 
of fuperior genius and exquiſite ſenſe have made ſome 


diſcoveries therein, how many others have been lok . 


in thoſe unknown ſeas ! No ſure magnetical compaſs 


has been found to ſteer by. Badan; Dzs CarTtes, 
Locks - 
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Locxx have happily ſounded ſome ſpaces of it: but 
in how many others have all their efforts been fruit- 
Teſs! Nay, perhaps there are ſome, of which the 
mind of x man er never to pee to en 1 
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(LETTER: XXIII. 


"To the Abbe Otiver. 


95 the fuel! progreſs e Gas a ink II 
notauith ſtanding the great opportunities the Engliſh 
Bade to cultivate it; and the perſona lity and want 
KW nn, in the debate 2s . * tao houſes. _ | 

| it's e ao wi 0 50 { een. ac. 
Sin, Na 15 

HE Eng mY have "Y an 222 for « our ow 
guage, 5 they are pleaſed to read even the 
works of CIERO in French; and 2 — tranſlations of 
them, are in great requeſt here. hat of his Taſculan 

Daſtians, which you, have juſt publiſhed, in concert 

with preſident Bouniss, has been approved of in 


| England by all who are competent Judges of the beay- 


ties of the original, and of the exaQtneis, with which 
both of you have tranſlated them. The notes with 
which that illuſtrious magiſtrate has enriched the text, 
have had the approbation of the learned at Oxford and 
Cambridge. They have done juſtice to his profound 
learning = fine} N 1 This, far, is the judgment 
the . part of England have paſſed on this laſt 
performance. Without making you compliment, 
I can aſſure you, that you are botl *5 we SHOWN and 
EN much eſteemed here, as in Fran ; 1. 


their minds that elevation; wich pt 
eloquence. A peer of the kindom in the houſe of 
lords, and the repreſentatives of a borgugn in tliat of 
the commons, have tlie intereſts of the ſtare; and Tafety 
of their country in their hands. Like the oratdrs- of 
Rome and Athens, they ſpea before legiflcots who 
are aſſembled only to procure” the caſe” and happineſs 
of the people. The parliament of England repre- 

ſents the nation itſelf, and” 1 the. gr + 
part of the legiſlative authority. 


dereſts, than che public welfare, and the prefervatih 
of a whole nation] Befides thele* "motives, Which can 
only affect fouls of the firſt rank, in England, as here- 
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As to what regards the progreſs eloquence has made 
in this country, it by no means equals that of the other 


Productions of the mind. The Engliſſ are the greateſt 


geometricians in Europe they have had great philo- 
_— great poets, and great critics; they have had a 
EWTON, a MitTox, and an App1s0s, but they 
have not yet had a celebrated orator amongſt them. 
You ought to be the more ſurpriſed at this, becauſe, of 
all the polite nations at this time, England affords the 
moſt opportunities of cultivating the lofty and ſublime 
e. What. produced the maſterpieces of this 


kind, which you a ſo happily tranſlated into our 


language; what ſormed the! DPMS HE NHS and the 
Ciceros, was the advantage the Greck and Roman 
orators had, of ſpeaking on peace and war, On. the pre- 
ſervation or ruin of the republic, and ef governing (as 
one may ſay) a whole nation by ſpeech. And thus, 
according to Tuvctores, PexioLes who had the 
gift of retraining in the Athenians, when they were too 
ing, and of railing their courage,. when tot timid, 
was in effect the King of a titular republie. His per- 


ſwaſive eloquence on the bench, made whatever he de- 


fired" paſs into laws, and he reigned as much by the 
force of his e as PISISTRATVUS, by chat of his 


Arms. 


The Engliſh have the ſame advantages and the fume 
erben the liberty they enjoy, ought: to 
roduces' ſub 8 


capable of raifihg/ the genius than the | 


tofore 
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tofore at Rome; riches, reputation, and even autho- 
rity itſelf; are alſo the reward of eloquence. Whoever 


is diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence in the houſe of com- 
mons, may become the firſt perſon in it; that is to lay, 
may enjoy the moſt important, and perhaps the maſt 
honourable employ in the nation; ſince the ſpeaker of 
that aſſembly is, as I may ſay, the man of the people. 
Nevertheleſs, the ſpeeches made in parliament, no 
more reſemble in energy and elevation of ſtyle, thoſe 
with which the Roman orators made che roſtrum re- 
ſound; than the parliament houſe reſembles in majeſty 


and grandeur, the place where the Roman ſenate held 


The Engliſh  accuſtom themſelyes to ſpeak exter- 
ore, on all ſubzects that are treated on in parlia- 
ment; the matter may be prepared, but their diicqur- 
ſes are very rarely ſtudied: for which reafon there ap- 
pears more 1 in the ſeries of their reaſonings, 
than rhetorick in their manner of urging them. 7 

have always been : Jurpriſcd, ſays one of the, wiſeſt 
Engliſh writers, that our young nobility find ubs ant 


f 


6 


Sreaking fo little; tis of all athers the moſt; hen 5 
and moſt uſefuly in ſuch a government. as. ours is; and 

our oratars,are unpardonable for neglecting ſo much, the 
precepts the ancients haue left us in that reſpe4;; Fhere 
are, indeed, in both houſes, ſome who have the gift 
of ſpeech, and who,are heard, with. pleaſure ; ſuch as 
the Earl of C aud my lord C 


ow 


quent men d their age; in the houſs of commons, 
in the houſe of lord, who paſs here for the moſt-<ly- 
mr. P ſpeaks wWꝛith great boldneſs and yiva- 
city; mr. W s tone is more even apd more 
affected. But in general, I can aſſure you, when one 
comes to read the greater part of the ſpeeches chat 
are made in parliament, one does not find in them that 
noble and ſtrong eloquence, which firikes and «tran- 
Ports us in the Srations af. a Dæmaſt lenes andi a Cicero. 
Perhaps it may, be, as they ſay, thoſe who hake the 

moſt noiſe in parllament, have not the general intereſt 
of the nation ſo much in view, as their own. Tis 


celtain ſordid paſſions, cannot inspire noble ſentiments. 


Voi, I. 


A zeal for the public good makes men eloquent, the 
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ſpirit of party makes only filly declaimers. Nothing 
Teſs than an ardent love for our country, and an intire 
attachment to the welfare of the people, can make a 
true orator. Theſe generons fentiments can wnly:af- 
fect great minds, and men of the moſt ſublime genius, 
are alone capable of arriving at them. 
A mean ſoul does not endeavour to move out of its 
Tphere, it diſcovers nothing beyond the narrow limits 
in which it is circumſcribed ; it may eagerly purſue its 


own private intereſt, or that of ſome others whoſe in- 


<linations are agreeable to it, but is not ſuſceptible of 
that laudable ambition, which ſo enlarges the facul- 
ties of the foul, that it comprehends the greateſt ob- 


jects; the advantage of a whole ſociety, the happi- 


neſs of a million of people, are then the only ones 
That ſeem worthy to move it. Vice makes a man 
center in himſelf, virtue raifes him above humanity... 

The illuſtrious archbiſhop of Cambray, was of this 
Auperior claſs of men; nothing but the love of the 
public welfare, could infpire him with courage to 
make truth ſpeak, in the midſt even of a court. Te- 
LEMACUS is the cauſe of nations pleaded at the tri- 
bunal of kings. That eloquent prelate throughout 
the whole, ſhews thoſe wham providence has placed 
on a throne, that their true intereſts are inſeparable 
From thoſe of their ſubjetts; that a king may acquire 
fame by his conqueſts, but can only be great by the 
love of his people: and that perfect heroiſm conſiſts 
in the exerciſe of thoſe virtues alone, which conduce 
moſt to the happineſs of mankind. What do thoſe 
owe to their birth, which has given them.a riglit to 
watch over the ſafety of their fellow - ſubjects! Is there 
à more flattgring glory, a more ſenſible ſatisfaction to 
a rational being, than to contribute to the happineſs of 
his equals ? To be the benefactor of mankind, is to 
approach as near as poſſible to the Ueity ; yet never- 


cheleſs in this country, as well as all others, how rarely 


* Komines ad deos nulla re propids accedunt, quam 
Salutem hominibus dando. Cicer. 15 
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are thoſe to be found, who have nothing in view but 
the public en ; ñs?!ß af ole. 
QuinTIL1AN, remarks of HoxrENsilus, that in 
reading his pleadings, we do not find them worthy the 
reputation of their author, whoſe principal merit was 
his action; if the ſame thing happens here, when erm 
»2bliſfi thoſe ſpeeches which have been moſt renowned 
in parliament, it cannot proceed from the ſame cauſe, 
becauſe the Engliſh. intirely neglect this part of the 
orator, which DxgmosTHENEs faid was the, firſt, the 
ſecond, and the third. Some of them, if you will be- 
licre them, would even baniſh the uſe of all oratory,. 
out of their aſſemblies, as unworthy of the place, and 
the weightinefs' of the matters there debated. They 
pretend that the oratorial art is only fit for thoſe, who 
ſuffer themſelves to be governed by their paſſions; and 
not for thoſe, who follow the dictates of reaſon. But 
ſack are mankind in general, that they are more eaſily 
lead by the one, than the other. is not to be pre- 
ſumed, that an aſſembly of five hundred perſons 
ſhould, upon every occaſion, embrace the truth'; the 
greateſt part of them may mitlake it, if it is not 
cloathed with all the charms of perſwaſion. Why 
ſhould . uſe of a weapon, tliat ſo long. 
preſerved the Roman republic? Let us not require 
greater perfection from men, than human nature ad- 
mits of; we maſt for their advantage, conform our- 
ſelves to their weaknefles ; and move their paſſions, 
when we cannot convince their, underftandings. 
'T'is undeniable, that violent and mercenary orators, 
in the Grecian commonwealths, often employed thei: 
talents to make mjuſtice triumph, and oppreſs virtue. 
And is there any thing that wicked and corrupt men 
do not pervert the uſe of? But even this abuſe of elo 
quence proves its power, and conſequently the advan- 
rage which might be derived from it for the ſervice 
of our country, when we have virtue enough to pre- 
ter that, to all other conſiderations, _ 3 
'Fhe end of true eloquence, is to. ſet virtue in its 
cleareſt light, to inſtruct men in their duty, to inſpire 
5 with thoſe principles, and implant thoſe noble and 
1 N generous-⸗ 
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the examples of the orators of Rome and Greece, the) 
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generous ſentiments in our hearts, that make us re- 
nounce all perſonal advantages which are contrary to 
that of our fellow- ſubjects; and laſtly, convince us, 
that there can be no true happineſs, but what 1 is found- 
ed on moral virtues. _ 

But an orator hardly ever convinces as, unleſs \he 
himſelf ſeems convinced. When an author thinks 
what he writes, without perceiving it, he draws his 
own picture in his writings; and "tis that makes them 
appear natural: we perceive, he delivers. his ſenti- 
nents, by the warmth of his exprefſion. He who i 15 
inſenfible of what he ſays, reaſons without being ani- 
mated: the one would only prove, the other would: 
convince. He who is convinced, would convince 
others; he would make proſelytes: the other would 
only ſhew his wit. How many ancient philoſophers 
elf only preached virtue; Erierzrus makes me 
ove it. 

If thoſe who have the advantage of kl the des 5 
fenders of liberty, in the Engliſh parliament Se 


would not ouly inſpire the members, who are intruſt- 
ed with the guardianſhip of the laws, with their ſen- 
timents; but the people alſo, who have choſen. them. 
to be their protectars. Whatever is ſaid in theſe aſ- 
iemblics'is ſoon made public. Here, as formerly at“ 


© Rome, there are able tranſcribers, who, by means of : 
a ſtiort hand, can brin „ a diſcourſe, tho”. pro 


aqunced ever ſo faſt. They are actually publiſhing a 4 
collection of all thoſe that have been {poke in both 
houſes of parliament, ſince the great æra of the reſto; 


| ration of CHARLES II. T. 


7 Cicero ne of this art of writing in ſhort-hand, 
in epiſtle the 32, of Lib. 13, to Atticus. Plutarch 
in the life of Cato ſays, the invention of it was at- 
tributed to Cicero himſelf. | 

The Perſians have alſo a ſort of cypher, which they 
f uſe of inſtead of common writing. 


14 This collection was publiſſied in 1741. 
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Jas ſometime ſince in the houſe of lords; they 
were then debating a queſtion, in which, perhaps the, 
liberty of the nation is moſt nearly concerned; they 
were debating, whether they ſhould continue the ar- 
my on the footing of fixteen. thouſand men, or reduce. 
it to that of twelve thouſand. I was at firſt truck 
with the .awe that auguſt aſſembly, ought to inſpire z. - 
but during the heat of the debate, ſeveral words ſlipped. 
from thoſe that ſpoke, which muſt neceſſarily dimi- 
mih it. Tfound in every thing that was faid there, 
more hatred to the miniſter, - than regard for the public 
welfare. Invectives and jeſts ſupplied the place of rea- 
jon, in the diſpute. The enemies to the miniſtry, 
maintained, that the powers which could give umbrage 
to England, and even France itſelf, more to be feared 
than all others, had nothing in view at that time, but 
juſtice and peace. My lord C* * made an en- 
comium on the miniſter, which the king, Who every. 
day gives us cauſe to praiſe the mildneſs of his govern- 
ment, has placed at the head of his counſels. A par- 
alan of the court admitted this encomium was juſt, 
but ſaid, that miniſter, tho' ever fo virtuous, was 
not immortal. A third;. as well known for his wit as 
for oppoſttion to mr. Walo, replied to him, and 
convinced them that the. French miniſter was really. 
not immortal. But, ſaid he, his ſucceſſor will not be 
fe neither, nor he who will ſucceed him, and England is. 
en a miſerable condition, if foe muſt maintain numerous 
armies, becauſe the French miniſters are not immortal. 
This repartee cauſed laughter, but was not capable of 
moving, which is the end of eloquence, and ought to- 
have been the object of the ſpeaker. _ 155 
Thus according to their different characters, ſome 
rail voilently againſt every thing the miniſter does, and. 
others jeſt: ſometimes indecently on the moſt ſerious 
_ and important ſubhjects. One is uſed to cut jokes, and. 
another to take them up, They compliment thoſe of 
their party, and inveigh againſt thoſe whoſe opinions 
they oppoſe. They affront each other, and aſk par- 
don; and whilſt they are thus governed by their pri- 
vate paſſions, or perſonal animoſities, they looſe ſiglit 
„ „ 
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of the main point in diſpute, and nm che intereſt 
of the public, to that of their party. 

 Horw much ſooner anti better, laid mr. Was | 
one day to the houſe of commons, vould affairs. be 
debated, if ave would in our debates," aweid all ger» 
Jonal inwefiives. and offenſive jefts.. By theſe means. 4 
He paſſes for truth, and rgnorance evhich has recourſe. 
to them, ſerves inſtead of capacity. If our votes are 
obtained by drollery and banter, there is nooccafion for aui 
dom and honefty, to get à majority, laughter and raillery' 
2:11 be ſufficient 3 which any mam of an ordinary ae 


«ity may praci iſe as ſucceſs 75 ly as another. 


Here is a very different ſpeech made in the houſe of 
lords, by one of the greateſt authority there. My: 
lords, the two young noblemien wha opened the debate, 


Sote with ſuch a dignity, ſo much energy in their rea- 
oning, and ſuch propriety of exprefſion,.. that. I began to 


think mpfelf in a ſenate of, Rome, of Athens, or of 
Lacede mon; for which reaſon, I ought to thank the. 
noble duke; who fpoke laft," for having brought me back 
into a true Engliſh houſe ef lordi. Is not this attack» 
ing the honour 61 the aſſembly itſelf, to dare to qr 
by ſach a ſignal contempt for it, and impute to the 
whole, what might be the error of only a particular 
member? Is it ſurpriſing that contemptible pamphle - 
teers ſpeak fo dilreſpeAfally of the members of parlia- 
ment, when they themſelves ſo iltobferve.that regard, 
Which they owe to each other, and firſt ſet the ſcandalous 
example of want of reſpect? Thus when one af them. 
accuſes the greater number, of ſelling themſelves to 
the miniſter, and ſays ;; hat as they. receive nn ae 
of him, he auiſbed they alſo would duft bis livery, 
that thry might be known FT, he furniſhes ee for t * 


| moſt abuſive libels. 


I have only mentioned theſe aboſes; gp of 4 
binde influence they have on eloquence; the 
taſte ſor which they have intirely vitiated. Perhaps 
the remed. 7 might be weren __ Fn iel LE 

ap 


Speech of my lord Bathurſt. Journal &f the” 
dpa of lords, vol. 7, page 554, 
+ Vol. 6. page 379. 
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haps they only proves that the-Englith are men, nad, 
like other men. 110 


hen the honour tobe. e eee 
e your ma eb «. 3 
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ON DON beth very 1 e, very rich * very 
| dull-city, and ig are = ſea-coal ſmoak in 
manner poiſons the air one breaths. in it; tis not ſur- 
priſing that people of eaſy fortunes, of what rank ſo- 
ever they are, take ſo little pleaſure there; and ftay no 


longer than buſineſs obliges them, A duke lives in a 


ſmaller. houſe here, than many tradeſmen do at Paris. 
There are few houſes ee either for the beaut 
of the buildings, or richneſs, of the furniture. T cou d. 
count above fifty houſes,” in the ſuburb of St. Ger- 
mains only, which are taken no notice of, that are.ſu, 
perior toz the duke of BznxorD's houſe, which- the: 
En liſh boaſt ſo much of. ' 
is not that they are afraid of expence in . re- 
wed, the natural cauſe, which I have already men- 
zoned, contributes nore to this difference, than all o- 
thers. This ſame ſea- coal ſmoak, that obliges them, 
be it what weather it will, to go out every morning, FA, 
breath the freſh. air, hinders many from building 
laces in a city, that is diſagrecable to them. Be 


tis _—_ pernicious to — ee * in 2 
word,, 
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word, to rich furniture, as to the health of the in- 
habitants. # #0209, ee 

For this reaſon, the nobility. do not regard London 


as the place of their reſidence, and foreigners, who 


ſee them mixed pel-mel with the merchants of this 
great city, form a very bad idea of them. One would 
imagine they r the houſes they live in here, 
only as a ſort of inns to lodge in, during the fitting of 
parliament ;; tis only in the country, that they diſplay 
all their magnificence : they have all bf them ſpacious 
houſes there, numerous families, and parks full of 
deer and ſings. They keep an open table there for 
the gentlemen of the country, and live in ſuch a man- - 
ner as ſhews their wealth and grandeur. As our no- 
bility, whoſe eſtates have been impaired by the luxury 
of Paris, are ſometimes. obliged to ſpend ſix months 
in the country, to patch them up again; the Engliſh - 
do juſt the contrary ; they ſtay in London when they 
have a mind to fave money, and only live- frugally 
there, to be able to live with more ſplendour on their 
r,, in hp; IS 
They divide their leiſure hours, when in the coun- 
try, between hunting, which is their favourite diver- | 
flon, and the table; where they fit-longer than we do. 
in France. The reſt of their leiſure; ſome ſpend in 
applying themſelves to agriculture, and the pleaſures of 
domeſtic life; others in bodily exereiſes, moſt of them 
very violent. Thar which they ſeem to like beſt, is 
one, at which they play with all their footmen ; and 
that, ſay they, becauſe the Engliſh haue a juſter ideas 
F true greatneſs than othir nations; and are not a— 
Haid of expoſing theirs by converſing familiarly' with 
their inferior. Though we aſſent to this elogy, yet 
we may doubt whether it be the true reaſon for ſuch 
a cuſtom; becauſe I think I- diſcover a more ſenſi- 
ble, and truer one: and that is, they are uneaſy when 
alone. The Engliſh vifit one another in the country, 
but ſeldom live together there, Wearinefs is a tyrant. 
that diſquiets the life of the greateſt part of mankind ; 
and tho* his ſway extends equally over the country as 
well as the city, yet noblemen are more affected by it; 
than their inferiors. Happineſs 
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Happineſs is not joined to the poſſeſſion of riches. | 
The peaſant" is often happier than his lord; the daily 
labour of the firſt, makes him enjoy that tranquility 
of mind, which is the moſt valuable of all worldly: . 
things, and which the wealth of the whole univerſe 
cannot purchaſe. In the midſt of riches, we are 
tormented” with the immoderate deſire of heaping 
them up, or with the fear of loſing them. Few men. 
are capable of enjoying them.. ' Nature has joined: 

a ſort of poiſon to them, that is almoſt always fa- 
tal to-the repoſe of thoſe who'poſſeſs them. 

And thus, amidft the greateſt plemy, there is the 
moſt neceſſity. to ſpend.” Let us not diſguiſe the 
truth, however mortifying to us; tis not out of 
friendſhip that men defire each others company, 
tis only out of neceſſity, © Tis this makes the ſer- 
vant, in retirement, a companion for his maſter. . A 
man is the mo dangerous company in the world for. 
timſelf ; and that is the reaſon ſo many men are ſick of 
themſelves. © All cannot ſenſibly enjoy the rich pre- 
ſents nature makes us; have à taſte for agricaiture, 
love gardening, take a pleaſure in ſeeing a roſe blow'; 
all are not capable of receiving inſtruction from the 
leſſon, which the laborious bee ſets us, when. ſhe. 
ranges ſo many flowers, to collect the juices, of which, 
ſhe compoſes her honey: and yet theſe are the 'only 
pleaſures, that neither tire or diſguſt in the country, 
and which a man muſt love, to be really pleaſed with 
reſidence in the country. But how few people have 

that tranquility of mind, which produces this ſenfibi- 
lity ! The wiſe, the happy man, is he who can equal- 
iy enjoy ſolitude amidſt the marry of courts; or be in 
company when ſhut up alone in his cloſet. What hap- 
pens to others? The weariſomeneſs that drove them 
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from town, follows them. into the country; and to, 
make uſe of a familiar, but very exprefive phraſe ; 1 
they doe very thing, they even play with their footmen 1 
to kill time, How filly we are ! Time is our greateſt [| 
treaſure, and yet we are perplexed to find ways to [| 
throw it away; we complain that our life is ſhort, [| 
and every day ſeems too long. We ſhorten 1 | 

n : elves. l 
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ſelves by not enjoying the preſent, which is ours 5 
and running inceſſantly after the future, which does 
not belong to us. te 8 
The Engliſh ladies alſo, who have been always 
thought as praud as the French, amuſe themſelves in 
the country with their women; and are often redu- 
ced to the necelity of dancing with them, for want 
of knowing how to ſpend their leiſure time. They 


cannot get the better of their wearineſs, but in a crowd 
and buitle; and from hence come the dances of twelve 


or eighteen perſons. at a time. 44 
The ſame uneaſineſs that in the country forces an 
Engliſh peer to play with his groom ; makes them, in 


other countries, afraid to leave the. city. For how 


many people really think, here is no life for per- 


fons of diftiniion. out of Paris? Man born to labour, 
ought to think, , ficineſ5, of” himſelf, a ſort of tri- 
bute, which he, who will Iive idly, is forced to pay 


to nature. To exempt themſelves. from this, they 


have recourſe in different countries, to quite con- 


trary means. At London, they paſs their time in 


public-houſes ; at Paris, they do nothing but viſit 


each other daily, without having any: bufineſs: toge · 
ther, and very often even nothing to ſay. The greateſt. 


part of thoſe who come into a houſe, would do juſt as 
well, both with regard to themſelves and thoſe they 
viſit; if they only left their names in writing at the 
door. What ſo many people are in ſearch after, by 
this continual motion; at Conſtantinople, where they 
are more ſedentary, they find by- the help of opi- 
um and ſmoaking tobacco. The. art of true enjoy- 


ment is above the reach of moſt men ; they only 


know how to .baniſh ſorrow. To avoid this cruel 
weariſomeneſs which perſecutes them, one ruins himſelf 


in building, and another at play; ſome plunge them- 


ſelves into misfortunes, and others run into the moſt 


ridiculous follies. This diſorder of the mind turns 
that into madneſs, which is only tafte in wiſe people. 
A man ſpends all his time in making a large collection 
of, books which he does not read; a woman is unhap- 


BY, it ſhe has not.a dozen lap-dogs always about ber. 
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g0 many people amuſe themſelves with parrots, be- 
cauſe hy Fg nothing in them, to amuſe themſelves 
with I I miftake not, this uneaſineſs is the ſource, 
of almoſt all the follies and extravagancies of man- 


Thave the honour to be, 1 
Sir, your moſt humble, Ke 
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1. E T T ER M. 
To Mr. Frzexer; _ 


Mr, SM1TH's touch-ftote, #0 diſtinguiſh Teries from 
fy a 
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A ANY people ſue themſelves to -be ſo prej- 
diced, in favour of the reputation the cap. Cm 
have for wiſdom, that they are blind to every t 


* 
1 


iſh 
bg. 
which is not agreeable to it; and others who are only 
ſtruck with ſome defects, which are peculiar to them, 
perhaps do not enough admire their zeal for the main- 
tenance of their laws and liberty: there is a medium 
between theſe two extremes, which a wiſe man ſhould 
keep, as you conſtantly obſerve in every thing you 
ſay to me. *Tis certain their. different ſentiments with 
regard to the government, occaſion many inconveni- 
encies in civil ſociety. One finds, as it were, two na- 
tions in the ſame. If they have not our follies, they 
have others, and you are too well acquainted 
with mankind to be ſurprized at it: follies are the 
appurtenances of human nature... 
Lou remember, fir, to have read in the Spe? ator, 
that there was a time in England, when the women 
!tewed what party they were of, by the ſide of the 
dace on which they wore their patches. There is a 
ö 1 ee 
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work, of this odd fantaſtical humour, juſt publiſhed, | 


Which if I miſtake not, deſerves to be known, at 
leaſt for its fingularity. This is the title of it; 


Tus Tovcn-Sroxe, 


Or a plain and eaſy methed to diftingui/h an honeſt 
and true Engliſhman, from a falſe one, that is to ſay, a 
Friend to liberty and his country,. from a ſlave to fortune 
and the court; a work very neceſſary for all gentlemen, _ 
Frade/men,. .artificers, labturers,..and ethers, avho haue 
a right to vote at elections. By NATHANEEL SMITH, 
-of the city of Leiceſter. E 


' Time Danaas £5 Dona ferentes. 
London, by Beznard LixTor, 1737. 


1 begin with the preface, the whole of which 1 
will ſend you, that you may be the better able to 
judge of the character of the author, and his man 
ner of thinking. „ 

„The flouriſhing condition and glory of England 
« diminiſh in proportion, as the gebe of our 
„ manners increaſes ; corruption is now become fo 
e general, that nobody gets into“ parliament, without 
” i the votes of the city or country he repre- 
% ſents. Every body who aſpires to be a member of 
« of the houſe of commons, is obliged to keep an 
% open table during the time of his election: and 
* thoſe who have a right to ele&, do not perceiye 
that on theſe occaſions, people of different par- 
« ties make uſe of all artifices to deceive them, 
«© The ravenous wolf there puts on the innocent lamb- 
% ſkin, he who has ſecretly fold himſelf to the court, 
* ſwears by the holy goſpel to conſtantly oppoſe the 
«© miniſter ; and the honeſt artificer and ſimple farmer 
e believe him on his word; the greateſt part of them, 
either for want of experience or capacity, being in- 


The author means the houſe of commons, as Ap» 
pears by what follows. FOOT > 
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capable of diſcovering the cheat under his diſguiſe. 
« Thus a man thinks he chooſes one who is zealous 
for his country's intereſt, when he gives his vote to 
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an ambitious. wretch, Who is ready to ſacrifice It 


*© to his OWN. 


* 
128 


© The misfortunes which happen daily;by the arti- 


« es the Whigs + make uſe of, to deceiye us, have 


„ determined me to publiſh the obſervations I have 


« made portant a ſubject. They are ſo ma- 


ny infallible rules to diſtinguiſh a true Tory, from, 
one who is only ſo in appearance, At the fame time 
: a R C "IR WN „ NING SS 

« theſe rules, are very intelligible to every body ; tis. 


not neceſſary either to have ſtudied, or frequent-. 


* ed the coffee -houſes in London, to apply them, 
He that has eyes to ſee, let him ſee; and he that. 
« has ears to hear let him hear. I teach t. diffinguiſh, 
% Whig from a Tory, by his manner of drefling,, 
acting, ſpeaking, drinking, cating, &c. In a word, 
« a man need only have eyes and ears, to never miſtake, 

The farſk chapter is intitled, Of the | conſtitution, 


o 
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+ Theſe names of Whig and Tory, have not always 
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He firſt lays it down as an undeniable fact, that the 
Tories in general look better, and are of a ſtronger 
conſtitution than the Whigs, «ther becauſe they fred on 
more ſubſtantial food, and abbich agrees better with them, 


on becauſe they dont impair their conſtitutions, ſo much as 


the Whigs, by converſing with lewd women, Theſe 
are the author's own words: Tis eafy ſays he, to diſ- 
s tinguith one who is deſcended from a race of an- 
** ceſtors, who have lived on beef and pudding; from 
one whoſe father and grandfather have ſpoiled their 
* ſtomachs by living on nothing but nice French diſh-. 
es, the one has. abundance of fleſh, and a certain 
plumpneſs that ſhew the ſtrength of his conſtitution 
and underſtanding; the other on the contrary has 
always a pale meagre aſpect, that onght to make us 
fear his underſtanding partakes of the imbecility of 
* his body. Achilles was fed with lion's marrow, to 
make him ſtrong and courageous; the gravy of 
« beef has the fame effect on the natives of this coun- 
„try. "Twas the nouriſhment of thoſe brave Eng- 
« liſkmen, who gained ſo many, and ſuch glorious 
« victories over the French, All other food only 
«« tends to weaken the body, and diſpoſe the mind to 
* that effeminacy, which a politic miniſter knows how 
* to make advantage of. King CHARI Es II. had ve- 
« ry good reaſons 57 introducing French cookery a- 
, . ĩ 0 pn 
Mr. Sur next pretends, that the Tories have a 
more ſerious, maſculine and thoughtful air, than the 
other Engliſh; but then he has the honeſty to grant 
alſo, that moſt of them are of a more melancholic diſ- 
poſition. As to the Whigs he aſſures you, the greateſt 
part of them, eſpecially at court, have an effeminate 
look ; and that in general they have a giddy-headed, 
volatile, thoughtleſs air; and in a word, the French 


air, Youſee the author gives us alſo a rub or two by 


the by. | | | 
970 the tone of voice, he ſays the Whigs have 2 
ft and infinuating one, and the Tories a lively and 
afculine one, If you'll believe him, all is effeminate 
in che one, and maſculine in the other. He proceeds 
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60 far as even to ſay, that he can diſtinguiſh by the 
ſound of the voice only, a Tory of an ancient family, 
and who has not debaſed himſelf by marriage; one, 
for example, who ig deſcended from a Tory in Crom- 
WEILL's time: for he is of opinion that the Tories are 
as ancient as the Engliſh conſtitution, and that all ene- 
mies to miniſters, in what age ſoever, were Tories. 
And, ſaſtly, he imagines thoſe are beſt, who, are of 
Welch ara, 8 | 1 
The ſecond chapter treats of their manner of drei- 
Env; but as the Whigs imitate the Tories in this, 
when they have a mind to pleaſe the people, the autor 
:nowtedges they qught not to depend too much ub / | || 
on that. In St. James's- Park, in a morning, ſays mr. 
Svirs, you would take our young noblemen for rati- 
onal Eng and true Tories; but at night, you 
find them at the opera, powdered, curled, and loaded 
with lace, and in ſhort, contemptible Whigs, as they 
really are. The reſt of this chapter muſt appear very 
[-infipid to you who have not lived in England; but 
with mr. SMITH a long or bob-wig, a coat of ſuch or 
{ach a faſhion, are matters of conſequence; all things 
are ſabjects for conjecture. 05 i 
1 paſs over alſo the three following chapters, as eon · 
taining only ſuperficial remarks, or random gueſſes ; 
and come to the fifth, the whole of which J will fend 
you, *Tis the moſt extraordinary and moſt important 
of the whole work; the title excites curioſity ; which 
is this; | 1 Fes 5 9 | | 5 | 


4 


Ou ſervationt to be made at an election feaſt, to 
know whether the candidate is a true Tory, and 
au erher he may be relied on. | 


Lou mult obſerve with what air your landlord re- 
„ ceives you; if at entering the room he takes you 
* honeſtly by the hand, and ſqueeſing it with all his 
might, gives you a hearty ſhake, as our anceſtors 
* uſed to do; bleſs your ſtars, and ſay to yourſelf ; 
* this is one of us: but if on the contrary he makes 
you a very humble low bow, be afraid of this fo- 
| 8 2 & reign 
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Vo mult next give attention to what they ſet on 
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reign politeneſs, and take care of yourſelf ; you are 
in an enemy's country. 1 


% \ 5 


the table; if ſoups, fricaſſes and ſuch other ridicu- 
Tous inventions of French cookery, make their ap- 
pearance there; the perſon who entertains. yon, is 
certainly a Whig, tho' he proteſts the contrary ever 
ſo ſolemuly. "Thoſe of that party dare not eat agree- 


_ ably to their natural palate, but at their tables follow 
the dictates of ſome eminent glutton at Faris, and pre- 
fer a larded pullet, to our roaſt gooſe and apple ſauce. 


Il there is no plumb-pudding at the candidate's 


table, or if there is, and he does not eat of it, tis 


another proof that he is a Whig. 7% 125 the com- 
pany, and Dl] tell you the man, 15 a certain maxim; 


and tell me auhat you eat, and £11 tell you what you 
bind, is another as certain. 


„If there be roaſt, Whether it be butchers- meat, 


* tame or wild-fowl, if it does not ſwim in butter, 


you may depend upon it, he is not a Tory; a man 
of that party, would never be guilty of ſo eſſential 
a fault, for fear of diſobliging the palate of ſome 
quacks in cookery, who find fault with every thing 
in ours, that is not agreeable to the French mode. 


is If he makes uſe of his fork, to put the bits of 
meat into his mouth, and does not take them up, 
ance and all with his knife, as our forefathers 
always did; he is a man ſpoiled by cuſtom, and 


cannot be certainly relied on. 
* With regard to drink, that alſo furniſhes us with 


as certain remarks. Strong liquors give courage, 
and therefore the Tories love them. You ought to - 


be prejudiced againſt every man who prefers Bour- 


deaux- wine to port; *tis certain he has not the inte- 
reſt of his country at heart, becauſe the firſt of thoſe 
wines comes from a country, where the ballance of 


commerce is againſt us, and we import the other 


from a country, where on the contrary it is very 


much in our favour. „ de 20S | 

If the candidate for member of parliament ſhould 

go fo far, as to chooſe to drink Burgundy _— 
. than 
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. chan Bourdeaux- wine, he is a man that has entirely 
| « Joſt the true Engliſh taſte ; and by that, gives the | 
d % greateſt reaſon N ne bps allo loſt the Engliſh | 
; way of thinking: the one is the confequence of the | 
« other. If a true Tory had lived ten years in France, 

„he would never have been able to bring himſelf to | 

„like the flavour of Burgundy, or the reliſh of a Par- | 

« tri] «?ĩip We | 

« Laſtly, if the candidate likes Champagne better l 

« than the White-wines which we port From | 

Spain and Poitugal, or make in this iſland; there is j 

« 10 need of farther examination, he is a diſguiſed l 

* Whig: and let them ſay what they will in his fa- if 

« your, conſtantly refuſe him your vote. They one il 

« day, contrary to my opinion, choſe a man that I i 
miſtruſted, becauſe I had feen him drink three glaſ- |, i 

* ies of Champagne; and fix months after he turned il 

* his coat, and went over to the court party. There 

* is no traſting thoſe, who love a liquor ſo improper || 

for our nation. They have no more ſolidity, than ll 

* the froth of the liquor they, are fo fond of. l 

« *Ts alſo proper to inform the Engliſh, who are | | 

* honeſt and mean well to their country, of a cuſtom | 


„the Whigs have lately introduced to their tables; L | 


© mean the nobility of that party, or very rich private 
e gentlemen, who are filly enough to imitate them; ll 
* and in general, all thoſe Enghſh, who have the if 
© moſt depraved appetite. The ſcandalous manner, js 

in which the Whigs endeavour to eſtabliſh the cu» | 
* ſtoms and vices of foreign nations amongſt us, is 1 
* very well known. The greateſt part of them, now i 
a- days, drink their wine with ice, and this purely Wil 

* out of an air, as that is intirely a foreign taſte. | 

And there are ſome of them who affect to | 

„do this, even in the month of December, becauſe | 

tis the cuſtom of the hot-brained French to do ſo: | 
* I ſhall ſurpriſe our honeſt northern Engliſh, who || 
„ , TTY on oO 


* The author means thoſe ordinary wines, which 
ihe Engliſh call Mounzain-wines, | 
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Cofeber'y feel at theirs. 


know no country but their own, and have ſeen no 


city but Vork, much more, when I tell them, that 


* 


they eat ice at ſomtables in London, as they do 


« 'To what a height of corruption are we arrived ! 


O' times! O manners! And what would our virta- 
ous anceſtors ſay to this foreign luxury. This de- 


pravity is happily not yet introduced amongſt the 
"wiſe Tories, and thoſe of that party, who are ho- 


neſt and ſincere, ſtill warm their wine before they 
drink it; as the true Engliſh have always done; 


which is a ſalutary euſtom for the ſtomach. The 


Chineſe alſo, a nation famed for their wifdom, eat 


cold, and drink hot. 


c What moſt diſtinguiſhes. the Tories from the 


Whigs is, that they drink much more than the 


others; one may judge how a man thinks of the 
government, by his manner of drinking. A com- 
mon Tory, drinks twice as much as a Whig; a 
zealous. Tory drinks as much as a dozen of them 
together; and there is not one of them, of the firſt 
claſs, who 15 not able to drink, in large bumpers, at 
an election feaſt, the healths of all thoſe of his par- 
ty, and all the curſes which they then, according to 
cuſtom, beſtow on the heads of the contrary party; 


and beiides eſe, confuſion to the high church in 


« general, and damnation to all the lords ſpiritual in 
„% aria, 1 


« The laſt refleclion, I have to make on this ſub- 


ject, is, that every man, who preſſes another to 
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drink, and does not drink himſelf, is an enemy who 
endeavours to ſurpriſe him; and thus many of 
the Whigs do. The open hearted and honeſt To- 


ry, has no reconrſe to ſuch ungenerous, mean 
tricks; he is without deceit, without craft; and if 
either the intereſt of his party, or common civility 
requires him to make his gueſts drunk, he himſelf 
firſt ſets the example they ought to follow. 

And this I think, fir, is ſufficient to ſhew you what 


the intent of this work is. If the romantic ſtrain of 


the author did not caution all ſenſible readers to diſtruſt 


his 
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his Optmons-” Would it net be indeed very extranrding- 
ry, that a man, accorcing as he is for or againſt the 
court, ſhould he more ar leſs addicted toexcels in eat- 
ing and drinking? And if it were ſo, what might be 
the reaſons of this difference? Some pretend that the 

lace of their education contributes fomething to it, 
and that they drink more at one univerſity, than the 
other; but this reafon would not appear ſatisfactory to 
me, ſuppoſing the thing were true. Thoſe who eſpouſe 
the one, or the other party, have been educated at 
the one, or the other univerſity, without diſtinction. 
And ſince one can make only bare conjectures on this 
f&, already doubtful in its own nature; cannot one | 
{uppoſe, that the regret of the antiminiſterial party, to | 
ſee all their projects miſcarry; the deſpair to ſee thoſe | 
of their adverſaries ſucceed ; and in a word, the con- | 
tiaual diſcontent in Which they live, make all thoſe | 
things requiſite for them, which alleviate uneaſineſs | 
| 


and chagrin ? On the other hand, the partiſans of the 
court apply themſelves more to what is called ſtudying 
mankind, and gallantry ; they converſe more with the l 
{-;;, they have a greater taſte for frequenting the play- | 
houſe, the opera, and all thoſe places where tis not | 
neceſſary to drink for amuſement...  __ 
However, I do not in the leaſt pretend here, either 
to criticiſe on the one, or make an encomium on the 
others. I ſhould be very cautious of daring to deter- 
mine any thing on this ſubject; Caro, the great Ca ro, 
that firm | republican, that virtuous Roman, after the 
example of Socrates, the wiſeſt man in Greece, often 
drank more than was gonſiſtent with temperance ;z and 
Lucullus, who carried luxury to its higheſt pitch, was 1 
the honeſteſt man of all the ancients... + | 


1 have the honour to be, #7 1 „ 


sir, your moſt humble, Ae. 
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LETTER XXXVL. 
To the Count of C. 


Of architefture in England; and the bad tafte of the 
_ Engliſh, and ridiculous tafte of the French in their 


ornaments and furniture. 


- - LondoN 7 Ec. 
SIR, 0D VV 
OU are acquainted with the Vitrucius Britanni- 
| cut; and as you are not only a maſter of the 
rules of all the arts, but. have that exquiſite taſte, 
which is mach ſuperior to the rules themſelves, becauſe 
tis the hidden principle of them; don't you think the 
author of that work has had all the remarkable build- 
ings in England, deſigned and engraved on purpole to 
ſhew us, that architecture is a ſcience, which is not yet 
naturaliſed here ? It is one of thoſe that depend on 
taſte, and therefore may be tilt a long time foreign in 
this iſland. Tis not that architecture is void of known 
principles and certain rules, ſome of them, founded 
on nature; as this, for example; That the ffrongeſt 
ought to ſupport the weakeſ?;, and others ſucceſhively eſta- 
bliſhed and unanimouſly agreed .to, as the reſult of 
the experience of our predeceſſors: but the moſt dif- 
ficult and moſt extenſive part of it, that of decoration, 
and the ornaments it 15 capable of receiving, taſte 
alone muſt give; and taſte gives nothing in this coun- 
try. | 8 
F Architecture is one of thoſe things, which moſt par- 
ticularly indicate the magnificence of a nation; and 
from magnificence, we eafily conclude grandeur. 
Though we could only judge of the Romans, by the 
ruins which are left us of their ſtately amphitheatres, 
would not they nevertheleſs be the obje& of our admi- 
ration? All that hiſtory relates of the Zgyptians, . 
makes leis impreſſion on us, than thoſe vaſt * 

W 
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which have ſubſiſted in their country for ſo many ages. 
V, hat an idea, will the front of the Louvre leave to 
poſterity, of the power of that monarch who erected 
it, and of the degree of perfection, to which the arts 
were carried, in his reign! 8 
Italy, is the eountry of Europe, that has produced 
the moſt maſterpieces of modern architecture. 
The Engliſh have yet only the merit of having 
copied ſome of them. The architect, who built 
their fam us church of St. Paul, at London, has on 
reduced che plan of St. Peter's at Rome, to two thirds. 
of it's ſiae ; the proportions excepted, which he has 
very ill obſerved: and a man, who underſtands but 
hitle of architecture, may eaſily perceive, that through- 
but the whole, wherever he deviates from his model, 
he has committed the greateſt errors. 
The greateſt part of the country houſes, for there 


are few at London, that deſerve to be ſpoken of, 


are alſo in the Italian taſte, but it has not been al- 
ways. juſtly applied. One of the firſt things an ar- 
chitect ſhould: confider, is the climate where he builds; 
what is proper for a country as hot, and where the air 
:5 as Clear as that of Naples; is improper in a much 
colder climate, and where the ſky is not ſo ſereng. 
Ihe Italians, in their houſes, ought to ſereen them- 
ſelves from the exceſſive heat, the Engliſh, who do 
not ſee the ſun ſo often as they would, ought to admit 


it, as much as poſſible. A pleaſure-houſe for a gar-. 


den at Rome, is not a model for a country-houſe, in 
he neighbourhood of London. 


They pretend the Engliſh, who will paſs for men of 


taſte, do many things againſt the grain; they are for- 
ed in every thing to conſtrain their own taſte and af- 
dect a foreign one, They pay very dear, ſay they, 
o hear muſic that diſpleaſes them; their. tables. are 
covered with meats diſagreeable to their palates; they 
wear eloaths that are troubleſome to them, and live in 
»oufes where they are not at their eaſe. This is not 
ine only country where we find men who are the re 

oz, 


* Sir Chriſtopher Wren, _ 
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of this ſort of madneſs, who ſacrifice their eaſe to 
the faſhions of a'genteel air, and real pleaſure to what 
is only the ſhadow of it. How mult this folly make 
true philoſophers Aang:: 3 tt ie 

The celebrated Ix 1c Jones, has adorned London 
with ſome edifices of taſte, and among the reſt, with 


the magnificent Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, one 


of the fneft pieces of architecture in Europe. On the 
other hand my lord BUuxLTIN Oro, who has joined ex- 
ample to precept, by the fine houſe which he has built 
for himſelf at London, and ſome things which he has 
Publiſhed concerning architecture; has endeavoured 
to give his countrymen a taſte'for it. But theſe models 
have not made the Engliſh architects more expert; for 
whenever they attempt to do any thing more than 


barely to copy, they erect nothing but heavy maſſes 


of ſtone, like that of Blenheim-caftle, the plan and 
front of which you will find in the Fitravius Bri- 
Fannicus. r e Rus 1 HON IG 
The Engliſh alſo, in the ornaments of their build- 
ings, very often affect a taſte that is perfectly childiſh. 


They have built for the queen in Richmond-park; a 


ſmall ſtructure to place her country Hbrary in; which 
they call Merlin's- cave. Tis only an octogon pavilt- 
on, with a Gothick arched roof; and has nothing in 
it anſwerable to the idea, its name gives us of it. Vou 
find no other curioſity there, except that ſorcerer and 
ſome other figures in wax, as large as the life. So 
far from finding any thing in this building that favours 
of enchantment and the magician's power, it is im- 
ible to conceive any thing of a worſe taſte. 
The Engliſh are not always happy in their inventi- 
ons; but are unacquainted with the exactneſs of pro- 
rtions, and elegancy of forms in every thing: and 


therefore ſucceed no better in the taſte of their furni- 


ture, than in that of the ornaments of their houſes. 

We regard the Italians as our maſters in the architec- 

ture and externat ornaments of large buildings; but 

the French ſeem to underſtand the diftribution and m- 

ternal proportions, the beſt of any nation in Europe : 
| | an 


to 
at 
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and the bad taſte of the Engliſh particularly ſhews it- 
ſelf in theſe 44. | | : 

However, the love of truth does not permit me to 
flatier my countrymen in their faults, I ſhall be bold 
enough to on and condemn the pernicious effects of 
our natural levity. We now a- days in every thing that 
depends upon deſign, as well as in the productions of 
the underſtanding, begin to deviate from that noble 
ſunplicity which the great maſters of antiquity follow- 
ed in all things ; and ours have endeavoured to imitate. 
"Twas not for want of invention, that both the one 
and the others adopted this; and thoſe who ah & to 
deviate from it, prove their bad taſte much mc... than 
the fruitfulneſs of theirs. Whatever they ſay, to hide 
their ignorance or want of capacity, tis much eaſier 
to follow our own humour, and tack ſcraps of verſes 
:ogether, than to contrive a fine ſcene, and repreſent. 
nature truly in it. This ſeeming abundance is a real 
ferility. He that has both a fruitful genius and fine 
taſte, thinks he ought to reject all ſuperfluous beauty. 
But in this ſort of riches as well as others, a man muſt 


be riek indeed, not to regret the loſs of thoſe, he has 
ill employed. A bungling defigner inyents ornaments 
of all forms, and crouds them on one another; a man 
of BoucuARDON's genius, invents only noble ones, 
and diſtributes them with judgment. TheGoths were 
23 prodigal of them, as the Greeks avaricious ; but the 
example of the laſt ſhews us, that the force of genius, 
and perfection of art, are to arrive at this happy ſum- 


x 


| plicity. 


Jam certain, ſir, you ſee with regret, that we al- 
ready affect in ſeyeral inſtances to deviate from the 
taſte of LEwIS XIV's time; the golden age for learn- 
ing and the elegant arts in France. Nothing is more 
monſtroue, as Ho RACE obſerves, than to couple to- 
gether beings of different natures; and yet 'tis what 


many of our artiſts at this time glory in doing. A 


<upid is the contraſt of a dragon; and a ſhell, of a 
Hat's wing; they no longer obferve any order, any 
probability, in their productions. They heap corn- 
Uhes, bates, columns, caſcades, ruſhes and rocks, in 

| | A con- 
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be to affect a ſymmetry equally chil 
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a confuſed manner, one upon another; and in ſome 
corner of this chaos, they will place acupid in a 
fright, and have a feſtoon of flowers above the whole, 
And this is what they call defigns of a new taſte. 
Thus by going beyond the due limits, we are returned 
to the Gothick barbarity. Perhaps there are things, 
where too much fymmetry is a fault, but tis common- 
ly a greater, te.obſerve none; there ſnould always be 
a ſymmetry in the whole maſs, tho” not in all it's 
parts. Tis indiſpenſably neceſſary in architecture. 
A building, of whatſoever ſort, is a whole compoſed 
of parts, that ought to correſpond with each other; 
and tis in the ornaments we ſhould uſe variety: Sta- 
tues placed facing each other in a niche, have a bad 
effect, if they do not appear very nearly of the ſame 
ſize; but they offend the ve as much, if their atti- 
tudes are exactly the ſame. Thuzin a flower- garden; 
the borders, both in their middles, and at their ends 
which anſwer to each other, ſhould have the ſame 
proportions ; but to obſerve exactly the ſame regula- 
rity, in the diſpoſition of every one of the flowers, 
which are planted there to vary the proſpect, would 

£ iſn and infipid, 
But how far are we at preſent, with regard to orna- 
ments, from this defect! We will have nothin that 
looks like fymmetry. If they adorn the frontifpiece 
of a houſe, with the arms of the perſon who built it; 
they place the eſcutcheon'in a diagonal line, with the 
coranet on one ſide of it, ſo that it looks as if it were 
going to fall down. They forſake the perpendicular 
and horizontal lines as much as pofſi ble; and Piece 
nothing now, either upright or level. : 

Our architects in time paſt were too IS ho take 
thoſe liberties, which the moderns think ſo ingenious, 
In this more adventurous age, they would have every 
thing make a ſhew, and turn things topſy.· turvy in ſack 
a manner, that I am afraid this ill taſte proves theit 
heads are turned. Our ſenſible artiſts, often bluſh at 
things they are obliged to do; but the torrent bears 
them down, and they are forced to do like the reſt, to 
er Pio ymngnh, They alk, them for Ow 'of the 
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new: ki a thoſe. ſhapes which bear no reſem- 
blance to any thing: and they let them have them. 


This faſhion is moſt viſible in that part of our fur- 


niture, which : is deſigned chiefly: for ornaments; and 
indeed the taſte which admits of every thing at this 
time, runs perhaps mare ridiculous lengths than ever it 
did. What do thoſe 'penduluneclocks, ſo much in 
faſhion, reſemble; Which have neither baſis nor cor- 
bel, but ſeem to ſpring out of the wainſcot, to which 
they are 1 Thoſe tags, dogs, huntſmen, or 

Chineſe n 
ner about the di au. are they its natural orgaments ? 
Thoſe cartridges, whether at the top, the bottom, 
or on the ſides, which have che anfwer them; 


are they really ot a good taſte ? A e tliat is, as we 
may ſay, undetermined, and unlike all known ſhapes. 
is ſo far from being pleaſing that we cannot conceive 


any thing elegant, which is not terminated, and does 


not reſemble ſomething. ' There is in all ſorts of 
things, a Right, without which there can be no beau- 
ty; and 'kis the ſenſe of this Right, that conſtitutes 
taſte. 

What is there more ridiculous, than varniſhing the 
braſſes, which are placed for ornament in a chimney 
What moreabſurd, than faſtening pagods of: China- 
ware to them? Thus by varyi * 1 apes too much, 
we run into exttavagance; by crouding too 
much riches into ornaments, fall into reg Wie 
hardly avoid one exceſs Before we art gulſty of a 
greater. Noching "is ſo difficult. as to eradicate bad 
tate : tis a hydra with many heads, one of which you 
have no ſooner cut off, but another ſprings up. There 
are ſome happy mortals, WO I ſuperior 3 
compaſs: the deſtruction of it, Thus Movrzar, in 
kis time, by che * a his plays, forced the people 
to . the ſilly jeſts, playing with words and dov- 
ble- meanings to Which they were ticeuſtomed; Thus 
the Puget: of our time, mau, by the production of an 
invention as wiſe as Fruitful, and an exquiſite judge- 
ment, reſtore" the true taſte to dſign, by recalling us 


to beautiful nature: and male every thing, that igno- 
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rance and bad taſte has lately roduced, fall into con- 
tempt. That of this time, ſir, is ſo depraved, that I 


do not think it can continue Sara longer; and the at- 


tention and encouragement r ere Live to d 
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N all Unten countries, the 4 of the difrer. 
ſed, has always fallew under the cognizance of elo- 
quence ;: tis its duty to implore the protection of the 
laws, againſt the oppreſſion of inzuſtice; but how ſhall 


it lend its voice to the widow and the orphan here; 


when the moſt important intereſts of the Sato: have ſo 
much difficulty to move it?! 

I The art of oratory, in the different courts of Tuſtice 
in Weſtminiſter-hall, is confined much more fre- 
quently than in ours, to captious ſubtilties and chi- 
cantry: with us, indeed, this monſter, equally ene- 
my both to good ſenſe and honeſty, appears every day 
at the bar, in a ſquare cap and long robe; with an 
impudence aſſv from impunity: and although true 
eloquence makes its appearance at it but ſeldom, lis 


nevertheleſs not entirely a ranger there. It now and 


then raiſes its voice in our courts, 6 makes its. power 
be felt. We have at this time Le me Cocbint, 
* 7 who ſtill rer its glory . and 2 i 
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left honour to qur nation, than to che wee ee 
they exerciſe with ſo much renow-wÜ n. 10 


Chicanery, which went into Enplaint ith the Nor- 
mans and.their laws, maſt have found as happy a diſ- 
poſition in the minds of the Engliſb, as in thoſe of the 
Normans theniſelves! Its power is as firmly eſtabliſn- 
ec in this country, as ever it was in its native one. 
England is doubtleſs its greateſt and moſt gforious 
conqueſt. From the time that chicanery eſtabliſned its 
throne, in the different courts in Weſtm Aner- hall; It 
has reigned with a deſpotic ſway, without interruption 
or rival, Its empi 1 wan Is; ps more firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed, — more led out the nation, than the 
preſent government ſeems to be. The king has not 
twenty thouſand troops to make the laws obeyed, 
which is doubtleſs the intent of the ſtanding army, 
heretofore unknown to =o Engliſh. Chicanery has 
afty thouſand lawyers to ſupport Th power, and perpe- 
tuate its reign, They call them the army ef the law; 
and ſome even n che number of them amount, tb 
an hundred thooſand: The author of a ſmall tract 
upon commerce, pretends chere are more of them in 
England, than in all the reſt of Europe ; and that they 
2 poſſeſſed of a fourth part of the . of the nati- 
As younger brothers in England are reduced to 
live on their portions, they willin ly embrace the pro- 
feſſion of a barriſter at lay, becaut e cis one of the moſt 
lacrative .:. Will 
Ihe barriſters at Weſtminſter-hall diſpate more about it 
the letter of the law, than the juſtice of their cauſe. If 
They raiſe more difficulties about the meaning of the ſi 
words, which ought to determine the judges, than they [ 
give attention to the examination of the facts, contro. 
verted by the parties. And as villains frequently y get 
off, by the moſt ſrivolous and childith ſabtilties, the 11 
lawyers apply themſelves daily toi invent new ones: ll 
this is the continual ſtudy of the great number of inns 1 
of court at London, which, properly ſpeaking, are on- | 
iy ſeminaries of chicanery, By their artiſices, Juſtice i is. 
overburthened with ſuch a heap of laws, that! tis be- 
come an oppreſſion to _ who. hae recourſe to:it; 
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daft willainy the court of Chancery condeninedl him to. 
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and who becauſe they ſaffer by it, ought rather to be tl 


called Patients, than Clients, ern on This nation We 
has very juſthyobferved,, W 
Such diſpoſitions iu the n in a thai atiger, and in m 
the lawyers, are abſolutely contrary to-cloquence.; and wc 
tis as impoſſible it ould eyer be eſtabliſhed among the A 
barriſters-at Weſtminſter, as eng the atrornies 0 the 1 
3 Fat Phris. 
Io conürm yon in deten I e yu oy” the 
Engliſm law; Th tell you an extraordinary; fact which 
mr. Porz mentions in I his moral Bpiſtles. ft? 
ome, years ſinee n villain of the firſt make, affe 
very conſiderable fiches by the moſt iniquitous. — 
Firſt, by forging” a falſe conreyance of a an thats | 
eſtate to himſelf, The fact proved, he was co emnei 
to have his noſe it, and ears cut off in the pillory, 
The other means he made uſe of to increaſe his wealth, 
and for which he was praſecuted at the ſame time, was 
this; he made. a falſe will by which he diſinherited a 
brother, and gave the inheritance to himfelf. For this 


perpetual impriſonment, Where he enjoyed thoſe ill 
gotten goods, till bis death; and then diſpoſed af 
js whe as his own property, in favour of his own relati- 
In France, befides the corporal puniſhment, tlie 

pal BY this wretch hag ſeized- on, without any other 
title than'that of hisvillainy, would: have: been reſtored 
to their true proprietors; but the law is quite different 
an England; and the counſellors at London will main- 
tain in their pleadings; that the puniſhmentimpoſed for 
ſuch crimes, becomes a lawful title of acquiſition, with 
regard, to the perſan who has committed them. "T's 
jut as if this wrefch had purchaſed theſe-eſtates, at the. | 
price'of the Juniſhiliencs| he was condemned to ſuffer, 
Thus if any one chooſes rather to acquire an eſtate f 
ten thouſand pounds a year, than to preſerve his noſe 
or Ne 3 as we e ”— _ mean Souls, as 
p e a Li . q 23 Wen 
49 There : are wad; Chandler at Putte 6 a great und | 
little. They are both priſons. In the great is held a 
court of gore. + See-Book II. Epil. iii. 


5 


thoſe of villains. are, would: juſtice teaches him the 
way to do it, and aſſures him the quiet poſſeſſion of it. 


matter! And what abuſe of law, in ſo wiſe a nation! Is 


lainy, ſure means to triumph over the plain dealing of 

The proceedings againſt-criminals in England are 
> neither more ſerious, nor better regulated 3 they are 
treated in ſuch a manner here, that to ſay. nothing 


more, would ſurpriſe all the reſt of che world. But 


ſuges, by which chicanery can ſereen a criminal from 
the ſeverity of juſtice; here is what I have found in 
the tryal of the famous CNIsTOrUEA Lavery: for 
well known by the news-papers of that time; who* 
was tryed for high, treaſon before the houſe of lords 
wm 722. wh * e eee yy WEL er 
A to- tha ſecoud exception (ſaid: the counſel for 

* the priſoner} that, in relation to: C Hiflopberus { writ» 
* with, an g, whereas. it ſhould be Chin ſtophorus with 
Tj no] we ſubmit it to your lordſhip if that be not ex- 
preſsly within the defecta mentioned in the act of 


: * * 9 
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2 
© parliament miſwriting, miſpelling, falſe and impro- 
per. Latin; nay, whether it is nat ſubject to cenſure: 
under each of theſe four heads. 
My lord, it was impoſlible-to-bring alli my autho· 
ities, upon this point, along with me; but I have 


_ 1oons, which ſhey the true word to be Chri ftapharus : 
and I believe the gentlemen of the other ſide can't 
produce one inſtance in any authentic book either 
| Greek or Latin, but it is always ſpelt with an o and 
not with an e. It, is Chrifophorus from raqbge 
che Preteritum medium of the Greek verb pie; and 
the rules of etymology and formation of Greek 
verbals evince that it muſt he ſo; and cannot be o- 


0 


16 therwiſe.; and. by . all the Latin dictionaries, the La- 


Q , 


tin word for:Chriftopher is Chriſtopborut. 
* My lord, 1 hope your lordſhip will pardon me; 
* here is the life of a man concerned: and as I would? 
Wy Es "5 mb 
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What ſhaineful playing; with juſtice, in ſu weighty a 


not this favouring vice, and giving the eunning of vil- 


that you ay yourſelf be able to judge of the ſabters" 


dere in court {everal-ofthe beft dictionaries and lex 
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* not willingly offer any thing to your lordſhip that in 
* the like cafes hath been over-ruled; ſo neither 


* would F admit any thing that may be material for 
the priſoner, whoſe defence” the court has intruſted 
Jus with: therefore I will go on to the other object 

ons that we think to be improper Latin; comma fa. 
« wit, imaginatus fuit, et: iutendebat. "Theſe are the 
* words, Ter know whether this Latin will go 
down in Weſtminſter-hall, but I am n ſatiched d 
would not in Weſtminſter-Ichool. 

« Here is the e intendubat, et u deen copu- 
% lative between verbs in — tenſes; here is com- 
* paſſauit the preterperfect tenſe, ima inatks, it the: 

age tenſe, and intendibat hoy — 
* fect tenſe. Why ſhould net the laſt verb have 
been put inte the preterperfect tenſe, according to 
« the rules of claſſical Latin, as well as dhe ud for- 
mer? Therefore, &c, * 

Dan one ſeriouſſy heur ſuch diſcuſſons of inven — 
cant. grammatical niceties; in an affair of euch f bo 
portance, and where the life of a man is in queſtion ?* 
what would a people the aft civillzed, poo. even the 
ſavages of America think, of ſuch an extraordinary. 
form of juſtice? After all, is it not as if the counſellor 
had ſaid ; the priſoner, whoſe defence is committed to 
me, may be a traytor to his country, but his proſecu- 
tors are guilty of blunders, contrary to the rules of the 
Latin grammar; for which reaſon, I demand that he 
be ſet at liberty, tho" his crime enormous as it is, go 
unpuniſhed. Should we dare to give the name of law, 
td what would authorize ſuch reaſoning? Is Mo- 
E1E8t's Araminta, who turns MARTIN a-out of doors, 
becauſe” the poor country girl did not ſpeak good 
Wen n eee Ons the CONNTUGS, | 010 

a het. 4 


. *-Notwidſtanding 65 ung ad Aae of by . 
eounſel, this unhappy wretch. was oc ndemned to die 
for high treaſon. His tryal was piinted at London, in 
Folie, 1722; with that of Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop of 
Rogheſer,who died at n in 1731. 
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would ſcreen a criminal, becauſe his accuſers ſpeak 
bad Latin? 

I know what reply y may be wads. me, and that the 
counſellors in this, only act according to aw ; and I 
kno y that this alſo,ſtrange as it appears, has nevertheleſs. 
2 very laudable object; which is, to 
perſon more means to defend him ſelf,, and at all events 
to ſpare the lives of men as much as poffible. But the 
intention of moſt laws is always good; tis the executi- | 
on of them ſhews their difadvantage, or utility. Thoſe 
only do honour to the 1: pillators, whach r contri- 
bate to the happineſs and ſupport of ſociety. Laws 
are made to puniſh thoſe who diſturb its. order; the 
(ubrilty of lawyers encoarages them. 
"Tis a maxim in all countries and of all ages, that 

5 repoſe of ſociety dene crimes ſhould be puniſh- 


; and is not the © a way for- criminals to- 
—— the ſeverity of Fiſtice, by ſuch Forums au- 
thorizing them!? Let the laws require the ſt 


proof of crimes, Jet the counſellor make the moſt of e- 
very circumſtance, that can extenuate them; and Wel- 
come ;, tis ſufficient to have humanity enough, to re- 
ceive favourably whatever tends to preſerve the lives 
of our fellow-ſubjedis, and ſave the er except 
reaſons fer exception, draw! ** from the miltakes à ma- 
giſtrate may commit. 


give an innocent 


As to laws, the 


ought 


cence : being opprelſed, and crimes 
Ihe profecution of an Eng] 
remnant, of the barbarity of the. laſt 


ter years of the rei 
that public acts of al 
-writ in the Eng iſh langu 
Engliſh 1 were ſo [x 


language. 


ally tor prevent 
55 b 


unpun 


iſnmam an Latin, . is alſo a 


laſt age; which the 
parliament has at laſt taken cognizance e of.. In the lat -· 


rpriſing 


of GDR I. it was enatted; 
1 ſortsg. hould for the future be 
Tis" far 
before they, thought of ſo — a 


the 


way to pare the nails of chicanery: but what-refocms - 
are ſtill Ns to o be made, to perfect their law. 
"Tis as dangerous to permit harriſters to elude the. in- 
kno 155 . ab it & Wave: | 


ve 


be * 0 


lea = 
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them to be interpreted b The laſt way 
make them . the Ha make make them e | 


Thee the honour to be., he 
e your moſt 1 Ke. 
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'To Monſieur 5 - Burrows 3. 4 90 0 
qu. e dle Bn e Wa and eb2 of ference 
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Is in FA coun oof piteeiie moſt hs ae. 
J rence there 1s 1 e France and England - 
one might almoſt 1 that luxury reigns a3 much in 
the country in = as it Fo. in the cities in 
France. The- 2 ſh farmer is rich, and enjoys all. 
the convenienctes af Rfe in abundance: if he labpurs 
for the merchant, he partakes, as well as the reſt of his 
countrymen, of the advantages of commerce. In fe. 
veral parts of England, a. farmer' 90 ſervant drinks his 
tea, before he goes to plow.” Te 
The wiſdom of the En lil government, is to 
Pappe praiſed for taking ſuch Particular care of thè 
of this claſs o men, which we ought to rer 
gard as the firſt; becauſe tis they who ſubũſt all the 
reſt. & country where the farmer is in eaſy circum- 
ſtanees, muſt be a rich country. The cultivation of 
the land, and the welfare of thoſe emplo ved in it, 
ſhould' be the principal object of the legj fate power. 
Tis unreaſonable that he Who ſows," 000 reap * 
for others, and that he who'Tabouts,” ſhould not enjo 
the fruits of is labdur. Let the makims, dictated b 
Bard-heartedneſs to the miſerable, which is but too 


ten 


4% p 
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often che concomitant of! uxury und opulence, and 


adopted by bad policy, be What they will; lands are 
always better -eultivated, in proportion us the farmers 


are licher: at leaſt; certain it is, thoſe h are al fed, 
are not able to endure the fatigue of labour. 

Dar neighbours, in this reſpect, act upon quite diff 
rent principles; humanity dictates them, and exp 
ence ſhews their wiſdom. The care with. which the 
country is cultivated wirh them, is the conſequence of 
the plenty, in which the farmer lives; and if he is 
truly, commonly ſpeaking, more robuſt” here, than in 
France, 'tis perhaps becauſe he is better fed. The 
fruits of his labour, are not only ſufncient for his ne- 
ceſſities, but alſs enable him to procure that ſort of 
ſuperfluity, which males what we term, the pleaſine of 
{ife: and which varies according to mens different 
e, all of which we may ſay, have their luxu- 


In England, as well as in Holland, che villages 


rea neater and better- built, than in France; every 
thing in them declares the 'riches of the inhabitants. 
Oue perceives by the houſes of the Engliſh farmers, 
that they are in baſy circumſtances enough, to have a 
taſte for neatneſs, and that they have 1 ifure time e- 
W to ſatisfy it. I have found them every Where 

well cloathed. They never go out in the winter, 
* Lic a riding-coat. Their wives and daughters 
not only dreſs, but adorn themſelves. In the winter, 
they wear ſhort cloth-cloaks, to defend themſelves 
from the cold; and ſtrawehats; in the ſammer, to 


guard theriiſelves from the heat of the ſun. - All the. 
Enghſh"women"have fine com plexions, even thoſe in 


the country, are not without; and tlie Laſe they enjoy, 


permits them to take care of them. Nee country 


girl, in other countries, is a meer here, by the 
neztneſs of her dreſs, and — yg of her perſon, 
ou would take her for a ſhepherdeſ in one of our ro- 
mances. I Eno provinces in France, Where there is 
no difference between the man and his wife, but the pet- 
_ tv-coat ; ſome of them alſo labour As much, 'eſpecial- 


Iy in the country, where _ paſtcipate with mo 
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ſee the Engliſh women employed in laborious works. 


the fagguing labour of the plow. + We very rarely 
The effects of this wiſe ceconomy are viſible in e- 


very thing it the country, even in their animals; and 
tae earth repays the huſhandman with uſury, What it 


coſts him to have good horſes, and feed them well. 
If he carries his grain to market, he has one particu- 


larly for his own riding. But tis at horſe· races eſ- 
pecially that we ſee proofs of the comfortable lives 
the Engliſh farmers lead. There are none where you 
domt ſee two thouſand countrymen, moſt of which 


have their wife, daughter or miſtreſs behind them; 


and you often ſee great fat farmers wives galloping. 
there, who are happy enough. to have horſes able to 


them. People never run after diverſions, ex- 


carry 
cept when their family affairs don't require their pre- 
{ence at home. 6 1 4 OTE 1 N +4 FN ON ; ' 


_ *Ts pity this plenty which the Engliſh | farmer en- 


joys, ſhould make him ſo proud and infolent. He 
does not only diſpute. the road with thoſe, whom the 
order of ſociety has made his ſuperiors, but ſome- 
times joſtles and inſults them, for his pleaſure, Who- 
ever has forty ſhillings a year eſtate, gives his vote at 
elections for members of parliament ; an Engliſh far- 
mer is very proud of this privilege, and thinks more 
of making his advantage, than a good uſe of it. 
How happy would the Engliſh people be, if they had 

à right idea of all their Ne. in bu „ But it does not 

appear that they are ſenſible of their value; for rich 
as they are, they are not the leſs venal for it. They 
do not reflect, that in making ſo bad a uſe of this 


Privilege, they run the riſque of looſing it; and that 
thoſe. who buy their votes, muſt naturally ſell their 
own. Yet nevertheleſs, he ſells his vote; and inſtead 


of giving it to the honeſteſt man in the country, gives 


it to. him, who gives him moſt beer; As the farmers 
live more comfortably here, than in many other coun- 
tries; they are more addicted to drink here, than any 
where os Nothing is ſo frequent as drunkeneſs a- 
mong the common people of England. This vice is ſp 


habitual to ſome of chem, that it depriyes them oh all 
| 1 f other 
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Pvery body knows, that theſe unhappy! wretches 


of it, 
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who are condemned ta ſuffer the ſeverity of Juſtice ; 
die contentedly, provided they. die drunk! I'll tell 
you what happened ſome years fince at Lincoln, a 
conſiderable large city, in this neighbourhood. Five 
or fix wretches lay in the priſon there, under ſentence 
of death, for robbing on the highway: two days, be- 
fore that of their execution they found means to get 
out of the place in which they were confined, by 
breaking à hole through the wall; but unhappily for 
them, the place they got into, when eſcaped out of 
the dungeon, was a cellar. They were heated with 
working, and finding good beer, drank ſo plentifully 
tha they we 
next morning. _ . 1 
However, in the midſt of this plenty, we eaſily per- 
ceive that the farmer is not ſo gay here, as in France; 
ſo that he may perhaps be richer, without being hap- 


7 
* ” 


pier. The Engliſh of all ranks have that melancholy 


air, which makes part of their national character. 
The farmeys here, ſhew very little mirth, even in 
their drunkeneſs; whereas in France, the farmers in 
ſeveral provinces drink nothing but water, and yet are 
as gay as poſhble. The ſhepherd conducting his flock, 
the plowman leaning at his plow, the artificer in the 
midi of his work, even the moſt lahorious; in gur 
country, every body ſings: whether it be that the 
greateſt part of them are inſenfible of the toils of 
their condition, or that they only ling to alleviate 
them, I ſhall not examine; but they certainly either 
by conſtitution or reflection, take the wiſeſt courſe. 

The 2 in France are of a mild diſpoſition, 
and ſatisfied with a little; they are of all Europeans 
the beſt formed for happineſs,” and I think their m6» 
deratien proves, they very much deſerve it. HENKX 


IV. who knew this, and admired it; as ſoon as ever 
he had eftabliſhed. peace” in his kingdom, found there 


25 a neceſſity to eaſe; the country." He, as wiſe a po- 

litician as & god prince; deſired thoſe who cultivatec 

the earth; ſhould reap the fruits of it without _ 
ee neſs. 
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found drunk in the cellar the 
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to ſacreed en our ago, The Engliſh tragedies are 


* * Danke übe Fee 01 bath too 1 1, 
wiſh- a king, who, loves his ſubjects, as much as the! 
wiſe; monarch, under wheſe government we: live 
could execute this 3 5 ſo. worthy of one:of his 
anceſtors, Who called himſelf the facher 0 of 755 4 


L have the honour to boy ht 
Si, your 7 moſt b bumdle, be. 
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1 — 4a 6 the — of vations Eoglith. au- 
| thors publiſhed within theſe few years, which 
have been very 2 received by us, Ihe tran- 
flator of Mil rox, who has given the ſublimi hoſt 
that poet, with as much force and elevation of ftyh 
proſe admits of, atJeaſt in out language, has made I 
admire. Paradiſe loft + mr. Pors's: two Ears, which 
Abbé Resxzs has ſo happily. tranſlated into french 
verſe, have; received the applauſe they deſerve. ; we 
have given à kind reception to al — works, of Dri 
SwarT, that have been.tranſlated, - But as ta the Eng- 
liſh plays, which you would be glad to be acquainted 
with; the greateſt part of them would find difficulty 


contrary 


Fl 


* 


contrary to our taſte, as their comedies are to our 
manners. It would be very difficult even to give ex- 
tracts out of them, in the taſte of thoſe which father 
Bzumoy has given of the Greek theatre. And tho 


ſuch an undertaking, might give ſatisfaction to men 


of learning: yet I doubt whether there would be any 
thing in it agreeable tothe generality of mankind. _ 


The firſt Engliſh dramatic writer, SHAKESPEARM, is 


without doubt, fir, a great poet; ſome beauties of hie 


works, which have been tranſlated into our language, 


are a proof of it; but intire tranſlations, or literal 
extracts, of His beſt works, would do much prejudice 
to his reputation in France. Perhaps, in what is fine 


in his works, he does not yield to any author ancient 
or modern; OT he ſo often falls into what is low 
A, 


and childiſh, . ould be as much diſpleaſed to read 
one of his tragedies quite through, as we ſhould have 
pleaſure to ſee an extract vut of it. The admirable 
productions of his genius, are a perpetual contraſt to 
thoſe of his bad taſte ; at the concluſion. of one of 


the fineſt ſcenes, you muſt expect ſomething exceſſively 


ridiculous. In favour of theſe ſine paſſages, the Eng- 
1iſh pardon him for all the traſh which his works:are 
full of; we ſhould not be ſo indulgent. Some dull 
ſcenes in CoRNEILLE, prevent ſeveral of his plays 


being acted, in which there are many fine ones. Ser- 


torius and Oi ho are tragedies, which we may look on as 
baniſhed from the ſtage. es +” 0 


The Engliſh admire SK ESTEARE extravagantly; | 


Mould he publiſhed in French, with all the merit 
he can have in his own language, we ſhould abate 
much of the praiſe they beſtow on him, and his ad- 


mirers would never forgive us. We ſhould be juſtly 


diſpleaſed to ſee the force and ſublimity of the great 
Co EIL E, continually joined with low and trivial 
comic, puns, playing with words, and all the piti- 
ful jeſts of our ancient tragedies, on the myſteries of 
our Saviour's pallion, > __ | 

will content myſelf with giving you an examples 
tis a ſcene in the third act of his tragedy of Julius 


sex, Where the genius of SHAKESPEARE raiſes itielf 


as 


York 5 | U | 
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1 high, and falle as 16w, as N The celebrated 
Mr. Vorl TAIRE 12 already ſhewn the meaning of i it; 
but that y may be the better able to judge of the 


author himſelf, I propole to eee his own words. 


Bavrus. 


&c epntitypithed And friends) ! nent 1 me * 
% my cauſe; and be filent,” that you may hear. Be- 
i lieye me for mine konour, and have teſpect to mine 
«© honour, that you may believe. Chnfure me in 
your wiſdom, and awake your ſeriſes that you may 

«the better judge. If there be any in this aſſembly, 
«arty dear friend of C'=sar's, to him 1 ſay, that 
4% Bxvrus's love to C&sAR, was no leſs ns his. 
Af then that friend demand, why Brutus roſe a- 

„Sen Ceſar, this is my anſwer; not that I loved 

ar leſs, but that I loved Rothe more. Had 

« you rather Cæſar were living, to die all flaves; 
„than that Czfar were dead, to live all freemen? 
* As Czfar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
«: fortunate, I rejoyce at it; as he was Valiant, 
J honour him; but as he was ambitious, T flew 
him. There are tears for his love, joy for his 

r fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his 
ambition. Who's here ſo baſe that would be a 
c bond-man ? If any, ſpeak ; for him have T offend- | 
„ed. Who is here fo rude, that would not be a 
% Roman? If any, ſpeak ; for him have T offend 
„ Who is here fo vile, that will not love his country 
If any, ſpeak; for him have 1 oftended.. 705 *. b 
4 a a reply---- 


7 k | , ? * 45 
The People. n 
cc © None, Buurus, FFF 
Ba urs. 2 


9 hen none have J offended I have acht no | 
more to Czar, than you alt do to Brutus, The 
© queſtion of Eis death is inrolled in the capitol; Bis 
glory not extenuated, Wherein he was worthy; 
an” e Off tences enforced, for which . fi Fered 
FT Qckth: 


nter 
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Leplies the populace, car him for his 
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Enter Maxx Ax ro Y with Casar's body. 


Here comes his | 
« ceive.the benefit of his dying, a place in the com- 
« mon- wealth; as which of you ſhall not? With this 


I depart, that as I flew my beſt lover, for the good 


of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for myſelf, when 
« it ſhall pleaſe my country to need my death. _ 
Then AnToxY ſpeaks, and deſtroys the eſſecta 
of this harangue, by another as pathetic. This act, 
in which there are theſe two maſter pieces, concludes 
with the loweſt: and moſt ridiculous comic. Anto- 
17 has no. ſooner. inſpired the people with an eager- 
nels to revenge Czſar's;death, but a new perſon-ap- 
pears on the ſtage. The people throng eagerly about 
aim, aſk him his name, whither he is going, where he 


owells, and if he is a married man, or a batchelor. 
He tells them, his name is Cinna ; and the people 


mmediately cry out: Tear him to pieces, he's canſpi-' 
ator. The poor wretch anſwers in a great frigbt, L 
: Lam Cinna the poet. That ſigni- 


bes nothing: 


In the fifth act, the ſcene is at Phillippi. Beſore the 


battle is fought, there is a-parley between Brutus and 
Cailtus on one fide, and Oftavius and Antony on the: 
vcr, By the groſſneſs of the abuſive language they 
2:ve each other, at this interview; one cannot take 
hem for Romans: and indeed you frequently diſ- 
cover the ſtyle of the author's godfather and godmo- 
ther in the perſons SHAKESPEARE has introduged up- 
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dy, mmm by Mark Antony 3 | 
« who eng he had no hand in his death, ſhall re- 
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on the ſtage. This poet, who paints nature without 
choice, does not heſitate to make Cæſar appear in his 
night-cap ; by which you ſee how much he muſt de- 
grade him, if tis true; that 20 hero wears a night- 
gown, In ſome of his plays, he makes his appear in 
er and ſometimes he even repreſents them 
unk. 9 e 
Befides this, moſt of his works are neither tragedies, 
nor comedies; but what the Engliſh call Hiſlorical 
Plays: that is to ſay, the hiſtory of ſome prince put 
into dialogue, and diverſified with the loweſt buffoon- 
ry. Thoſe who have patience enough to ſwallow the 
tireſomeneſs which reading them muſt occaſion, are 
indemnified for it by the fine paſſages, which are here 
and there met with; for as SHarEsPEARE was a man 
of genius, the very worſt of his plays preſerves that 
character. His comic, always original, is ſometimes 
happy. _ You find here and there exceeding good jeſts; 
but very often the actor's Tun-belly, or Great Hat, 
make moſt of the comic in his Part. Falſtaf, fo fa- 


mous on the Engliſir ſtage, is commonly ſpeaking, 


a buffoon like Dom Japhet d' Armènie; except that 
this talks of nothing but empires and crowns, and 


the other of cutting purſes, and robbing paſſengers, 


With regard to ſtyle, *tis that which diſtinguiſhes 
him molt from the other poets of his nation; he ex- 
eels in that. He paints every thing he expreſſes in 
the moſt lively colours. He enlivens whatever he ſays. 
He-ſpeaks, if 1 may be allowed to ſay ſo, a language 
peculiar to himſelf ; which is the reaſon tis fo difficult 


do tranſlate him, It muſt however be acknowledged, 


that as his expreſſions are ſometimes ſublime, ſo he of- 
ten runs into bombaſt. Thus, in this play of Julius 
Ge/ar. PorT1a, the wife of Bur us, complains to 
him, that he hides things from her, and aſks : Ge 
devel but in the ſuburbs of his good pleaſure ? Would 
you imagine this ridiculous phraſe could proceed from 
the author of the harangue you have juft read? | 
On the other hand, I cannot omit a paſſage in 
this tragedy, which, in my opinion, ſhews as much 
delicacy 


W 


CsAR: 


* * 


delicacy of wit, as the diſcourſe of Baurvs does 
eleration of ſtyle. | Dreiuvs ſeys, ſpeaking, of 


— 


* ——..— He loves to hear 

That unicorns may be betray d with trees, 
„And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers: _ 
5 But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. 


Whatever wit and imagination are in Syares- 
PZARE, none but thoſe who read him in Engliſh, can 


rightiy diſcover them. He cannot be tranſlated, with- 


out lautilating him in every page; and when he is mu- 


aated, tis no longer himſelf. 


I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &. 


5 %x7 9; 4 4 _— m—_—_— me * 4 i af 
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To the Duke of NIVIRNoIs. 


f nr. Walker. . The Engliſb euthers as much 4. 


dicted to flattery as the French. 


Tb Lon pon, &c. 
My LORD! DUKE: 


N * 


was, whom St, Evremond ſpeaks of with ſuch 
commendation, He is one of thole authors, to whom 
Engliſh poetry has the greateſt obligations. He is the 


5r{ poet of that nation, who conſulted harmony, in 


the placing of his words, and followed taſte in the 
choice of his ideas. He is as genteel, and more 
matural than VouTURE ; has as much life, and is 


M43. | More 
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more correct than CHAUuLIBZV. He is in the opinion 

of oritics,, the moſt amiable and correcteſt of all the 

Engliſh poets. e 
F will give you a ſpecimen of the taſte which his 

works are full of; *tis a ſmall piece, which he wrote 


for the beautiful counteſs of SuxpERTANM D, whom 


ke was in love with. | 
The fry of Pnozmus and Darnne applied. 


Tx185s18, a youth of the infpired train, 
Fair SachARISSA lov'd, but lov'd in vain : 


Like Protzus ſung the no leſs am'rous boy; 


Like Daenne the as lovely and as coy: 


With numbers he the flying nymph urſues, 


With numbers ſuch as Pnoezus ſelf might uſe: 
Such is the chace, when love and fancy leads, 
Ver craggy mountains, or thro' flow'ry meads ;: 
Invok'd to teſtify the lover's care, 

Or form ſome image of his cruel fair: 

Urg'd with his fury like a wounded deer,. 

Ober theſe he fled, and now approaching near, 
Had reach'd the nymph with his harmonious lay, 
Whom all his charms cou'd not incline to ftay ; 
Yet what he ſung in his immortal ftrain, 

Though unſucceſsſul, was not ſung in vain :- 

All but the nymph, that ſhould redreſs his wrong, 
Attend his pathon, and reprove his ſong. 

Like PHokzus thus, acquiring unſought praiſe, 
He catch'd at love, and filFd his arms with bays, 


Among the poets which we have at this time in 
France, I know one who could give this piece all 


the beauties of the original: and who, indeed, with 


regard to genius, perfectly reſembles WaL EER. He 
that I ſpeak of, as eminent for his birth as for his ge- 
nius, has had anceſtors, who, like himſelf, have 
thought it an honour to cultivate this lovely ſcience. 
"Tis the poet of our age, whoſe verſes abound moſt 
with noble ſentiments. and delicacy. Can't you gueſs 
Hin :? Ds | 


CLA-- | 
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honeſty, but if he was a man of probity, he was of a 


timorous diſpoſition, He changed his manner of 


thinking according to times and circumſtances, There 
are few poets who have flattered their ſovereigns ſo. 
much ; and this defe& is the more conſpicuous in him, 
as there are perhaps few, who have lived under the 


government of ſo many different princes, In his 


works, James I, is the greateſt of kings; his for 
CyarLEs who ſucceeds him, immediately ſurpaſſes 
him: and CROMWELL is greater than-either of them. 
Cyimntes II. is no ſooner re- eſtabliſned on the throne, 
than he eclipſes the protector; and is himſelf after- 
wards eclipſed by his brother Jamzs II. Laſtly ac- 


cording to him; The prince on the throne, is always: 


the great. | 


ow much do theſe panegyrics, which are ſo con- 


tradiftory to each other, degrade their author? This' 


will diſgrace Wairzr to all poſterity, They will 
blame the mean and mercenary uſe he made of his 
fne talent, as much as they will praiſe it, And thus, 
at this time, the pomp of Luc1an's verſe, only ſets: 
the meanneſs of his ſou], in æ clearer light. We can 


not, without indignation, read the extravagant praiſes: 


he has laviſhed on Nero ; which, nevertheleſs, did 
not prevent his falling a victim to that monſter. 

You ſee the Engliſh poets are to blame, in charging 
ves with flattery, as a vice peculiar to them. Perhaps, 
the celebrated DR DEN, Rows, Appison, and Dr. 


GarTH, have carried it farther, than any writer of 


what nation ſoever. Notwithſtanding the praiſe the 
Engliſh beftow on this laſt author, on account of his 
fpenſary,, which is only an imitation of the Lutrin; 


he has not ſurpaſſed Bo1Ls av except in exaggerating: 


the praiſes, he has copied from him, to celebrate king 
WILLIAM. This is what he ſays of that prince, who 
ewed all Europe his ambition, as well as the great 
qualities joined with ite - 


Some princes claims from devaſtations ſpring, 
He condeſcends in pity to: be king. „ 


CI ARE DON makes great encomiums on W ALLER 


author who writes the moſt bitter ſatire,” againſt very 


has praiſed the Engliſh for being leſs prodigal of devi- 
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Where ſhall we find examples of groſſer flattery ? 
Whether, it be that we too readily believe what 
good the Engliſh ſay of themſelves; or that thoſe 
of us who have writ on that ſubject, have made the 
greater encomiums on them, to: criticiſe on their own, 
countrymen ; our notions with regard to them, are 
falſe in many reſpects. 

We imagine their authors not ſo- much addicted to 
flattery as ours; it would be tedious to examine by 
facts, whether this is not too favourable an opinion of 
them: we need only reflect on the party- ſpirit which: 
reigus in England, to perceive that the ſame principle; 
which males their authors ſo exceſſively ſatyrical, muſt 
alſo make them as extravagant in their panegyrics. 
Party-zeal exaggerates every thing, becauſe tis always 
either blind, or unjuſt; and being equally employed 
both in pulling down, and building up, takes all liber- 
cies to depreciate the one, and.extol the other, An 


honeft people, only becauſe they do not think as he” 
does; laviſhes the groſſeſt flattery, on men without 
merit, when they embrace his ſentiments, According. 
to mr. Pore, whoever oppoſes the prefent miniſtry, 
is a hero; and every pantie: of the court, a traytor 
to his country. 

JL do not know which of. our ahorn it was, that 


catory chiſtles, than we are; and more diſcreet in thoſe 
which they do write, He had probably read very 
few of their works. Almoſt all their theatrical pieces 
as well as ours, are attended by this ſort of pa port. 
Every woman, to whom a comedy is dedicated, is al- 
ways, for ſprightlineſs of wit, the furprize ; and fine- 
neſs of taſte, the pattern. of her age ; when frequently | 
her approbation of the performance, is the only proof 
te author can alledge, both of the one and the other; 
nay, they often dedicate plays to women, whoſe baſh- 
falneſs and modeſty they celebrate; the plots of which 
are ſo lewd, that they ought not to be permitted to be 
printed 
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printed, in a well civilized country. There is not 
one of Dx YDen's plays, at the head of which he docs 
not laviſh his flattery, more meanly than any author I 
know of; as infipid in his praiſe, as bitter in his ſatyr, 
he does not ſtick in both 3 to ſacrifice truth to 
his paſſions, or intereſt. | 

Were we to believe the authors of all theſe lit- 


tle panegyrics ; England 1s peopled with Romans. If 


a baronet lives in the country, to improve his eſtate, 
or enjoy the ſweets of a country life; they make him 
an 4:ticus. A member of the houſe of commons, has. 
no ſooner railed at the miniſter, in that houſe ; than 


he becomes a Cicero: and if "tis ſome factious ſpirit, 
wvho occafions much talk of himſelf; he is a Cato, who 


leaves no ſtone unturned, to fave the commonwealth. 

Some pretend, they pay better for this flattery in 
Ungland, than in France; but I will not enter into a 
Giſcufion, which could only diſcover the mercenary 
diſpoſition of authors: nor will J even ſuſpect their 


praiſes proceed from a motive, which would make 
them ſo contemptible. This is certain, that the nobi- 


j:ty here are very fond of dedications. The duke of 
SUIREWSBURY, Who had a great defire to haveBayt e's. 
dictionary dedicated to him; made him an offer of two 
hundred guineas, to do it. The philoſopher, who was 

erhaps more generous, than even the Engliſh peer, 
hid the generoſity and courage to refuſe them. Such 


a diſintereſtedneſs, muſt do honour to the memory of 


Bar E; and the offer, on the contrary, ſeems to ſhew 
the vanity, more than the generoſity of the Engliſh- 
man. PO | 

Don't let us take the Engliſh in all theſe reſpeRs for 
our maſters. Tis very true that they are bolder, more 
levere, and perhaps more nervous in their ſatire, than 
we are; and I am undetermined whether we ought to 
envy them this advantage : but then they are not leſs 
-vtravagant in their panegyrics. Theſe ſorts of tribute, 
which we pay to friendſhip, eſteem, or gratitude ; if 


they are not weighed in the ſcales of truth, ought at 


caſt to be weighed in thoſe of probability. Extrava- 
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gant praiſe, only tends to make both the giver and re- 


ceiver of it ridiculous. 
T have the honour to be, 20 a DEN” 
My lord duke, ho 
Your moſt humble, &c. 


LETTER XII. 
To Monſieur pe BurFONsS; 


Of the Engliſh tafte for gardening and plantations : 
their many valuable authors on thoſe ſubjects; and the 
great improvements made in natural amd experimental 
Philoſophy, by the Rayal Society at London. | 

STAMFORD, &C. 
SHR, Ys ol 

Shall have the pleaſure to ſatisſy you, and entertain 

you to day, with the taſte which the Engliſh have 
for gardening and plantations ; and of the wonderful 
effects this taſte has produced in their country. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of their ability in this reſpect, you know 
it better than I do; and are yourſelf ſo well acquainted. 
with every thing that regards gardening, and the cul- 
ture of trees; that you are even able to give inſtructi- 
ons to the Engliſh themſelves, Your penetrating ge- 
nius has made you diſeover very early, what others 
learn only by experience; and you have had from your 
infancy a taſte for what is commonly the fruits of old 
age. For who beſides yourſelf, ever thought of plan- 
ting trees at eighteen years of age? For even in Eng- 
land, where they have tried every thing, attempted 
every thing; has any one had the courage to ſet 
apart an hundred acres of his land, to make expe- - 
riments on trees? Thy pretend that So LOMO, who. 


was acquainted with every plant and tree, from the 
5 — 
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t to the cedar ; wrote a book on the manner 
of cultivating, trees and plants, which we have loſt: 
tell the truth, fir, did not you find. it? IF not, no- 
body fince ſo many ages, has been more capable 
of repairing that Joſs. . You will do A. pay ſervice, 
not only to our nation, but to mankind in general; 
when you ſhall pleaſe to impart to the public, the 
fait of your obſervations. All ſtudies are com- 
mendable, all the ſciences are valuable; but men 
who are reaſonable enough to judge of things, by 
their utility; will not heſitate to place agriculture 
in the ficſt rank. A man of learning, who employs 
his talents ſo uſefully for the common wealth, par- 
licipates of the dignity. of a miniſter of ſtate. _ 
You know, fir, that this is the way of thinking in 
this country; Which is inhabited by people of your 
taſte. The gardeners are not the only people, who 
apply themſelves to gardening here; or rather, the 
Engliſh are all gardeners, more or leſs. The farmer 
in eaſy circumſtances, and the rich citizen, equally 
love planting; the nobility, and even many philoſo- 
phers, like you, make it their favourite occupation. 


Mr. PERAULT, in his Ave of the, illuſtrious men of 


France remarks, that mr. AxNaulD p' Anbily, af- 
ter ſeven or eight hours ſtudy every day, diverted him- 
{elf by taking the pleaſures of the country, and parti- 
cularly with planting trees. And in this manner mr. 
Pors lives, in his pleaſant houſe at TWwitenham. Such 
2 life muſt have very powerful charms; Dio0CLETIAN 
abdicated the empire to enjoy the ſweets of it; and when 
they came, in the preſſing neceſſities of the ſtate, to 
beg of him to take upon him again, the care of it; he 
anſwered thoſe ho requeſted him to do it; TU would 


not give me. this advice, if you had ſcen the fins row of 


trees, which I have myſelf planted, and the fine melons 
which I baue ſown. 

As amongſt the Romans, a Caro did not diſdain to 
write upon Agriculture; ſo we muſt o.]n to the ho- 
"our of the Englith, that ſome, of their moſt eminent 
authors, have pablithed very inſtructing works, on this 


ahject. SIX WIIIIA TEMPLE, one of cheir bet 
| Writers, 
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writers, has publiſhed a very curious treatiſe on anci- 
ent and modern gardening ; mr EvzLyn's treatiſe on 
foreſt trees is an excellent book, Mr. MoxrIuER 
has publiſhed a treatiſe of huſbandry, equally agreeable 
and uſeful. The celebrated mr. BrapLiey F has 
wrote very ſucceſsfully on the fame ſubject. But who | 
is better acquainted with all theſe works than you are ? 

To ſay this is one branch of knowledge, in which 
the Engliſh excel, is celebrating their praiſe; as tis the 
moſt important part of natural philoſophy. No other 


nation has ſo many uſeful books on this ſubject; a- 
mongſt which I muſt not forget the dictionary of mr. 


MILLER, who is the beſt gardener at this time in Europe, 
It were to be wiſhed that ſome body took the pains, 
to tranſlate theſe works into our language ; they would 
be of more fervice to us, than the aß prod oductions, 
which taſteleſs authors have preferred to wary You 
certainly ſet them an example worthy of imitation ; 
when, purely out of love to natural philoſophy, and to 
facilitate the progreſs of thoſe who ſtudy it, you was 
pleaſed to interrupt your particular 1 to 
tranſlate dr. HAT ESs's Vegetable Staticks ; 8 the beſt 
author the Engliſh have on this ſubject; 

We ſee by all theſe books on carflening that i 
muſt be - better underſtood here, than any where 


elſe; and indeed fruits and Fm are no where culti- 


vated with ſo much care and induſtry, Though the 
climate is not ſo favourable here, as in France, they 


have carried the art much farther. You find in the 


markets at London, green peaſe more early than at 
Paris, and pine apples at all ſeaſons ; and various ſorts 
of pulſe, which we have not, are very common. Bro- 


coli, which is fill fo rare with us, they eat here in the 


public-houſes. In the gardens round about London, 
= find all forts of melons of every country; they 
ve excellent peaches there; end 1 have wr 5a 


The Sacher . to confound Bradley the gardener 
with our learned aſtronomer royal of the ſame name. 
1 + This work was printed at Paris, in 1735 by 
James Vincent, 
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gathered very good figs, in the north of England. 
What does not art and induſtry overcome? Nature 
herſelf ſubmits to the efforts of man, when ne is reſo- 
!ntely determined to conquer her, I have ſeen a fine 
e:aimple of this at a place near Kenfington ; remarka- 
ble for an old houſe, whither the famous CRomwetr, 
to whom it belonged, uſed to go, to relieve himſelf 
from the fatigues of his uſurpation. The preſent 
owner of this houſe, has quite another ambition ; he 
has undertaken to force nature there; arid notwith- 
ſtanding the ungratefulneſs both of the ſituation and 
ſoil, he has turned a diſmal and barren moraſs into a 
plcaſant vineyard, which produces him a large quanti- 
ty of grapes; and made me taſte ſome wine of this 
growth, which is not diſagreeable. He ſent ſome of 
it laſt year, to the Engliſh ambaſſador in France; and. 
this wine ſuch as it is, produces this induftrious Eng- 
liſuman, more than any thing elſe he could have ſown, 
or plant , 
You do not only find fruit-trees of all countries in 
England, but you alſo find a prodigious quantity of 
thoſe trees, which have no other worth, but their 
beauty, or Sg am of their form. The Engliſh 
import all ſorts of trees, at a great expence, from diffe- 
rent parts of the world; and thoſe which thrive in the 
open air, they naturaliſe, and adorn their gardens with 
them. Thus we find here, the cedar of Libanus, the 
Verſian plane-tree, the tulip-tree of the Iroquois, the 
arbor Fudæ, &c. The fame commerce, that aſſembles 
men of all nations upon the royal exchange in London, 
docks the Engliſh, gardens with trees of all climates, 
The Engliſh, in making this uſe of their riches, ſeem 
o me much wiſer than thoſe amongſt us, who ruin 
themſelves by changing their equipages every fix 
months, and their ſnuff-boxes every 5a 
Wat makes the Engliſh love planting more than us, 
i, that thoſe who by their birth or riches, are of the 
greateſt diſtinction in the ſtate, live more in the country, 
than thoſe of the ſame rank do with us. Excluſive of 
the real uſefulneſs of plantations, they are one of the 
gte ateſt ſources of country amuſements. As the nobi- 
Vor. I. > lity 
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lity ſet the ſaſhion to their inferiours, the farmer plants | 
In imitation of his landlord. . As he has (groves of 
laurels, linden-trees, and ;phillyrea's, in his garden; 

bis farmer will at leaſt have a little model ofrit in bis. 
Tn our villages, the farmers ſeldom plant any thing but 
-apple-trees and cabbage; the Engliſh farmer has not 
only a kitchen- garden well furniſhed and kept in good 
order, but if there are two fathoms of ground, before | 
Hts houfe, which belongs to him; he makes a. flower- | 
$-:den of it, where he cultivates the roſe and lilly of 
the valley; a Tuflicient proof of his eaſy circumſtances, | 
"They ſeldom employ themſelves in cultivating flow- | 
ers, but when there ſeems to be a promiſing appea - 
rance of a good harveſt. „ es; as I 
We mult acknowledge to the honour of the. Royal 
Society at London, that tis its continual attention to 
the public good, has procured England all theſe advan- 
tages; there are arts which it has carried to the highe? 
perfections, as naval architecture, and every thing 
that concerns the eaſe and ſafety of navigation; and 
there are others it has rouſed from the fatal lethargy, 
they had ſo long been in. Tis this learned ſociety 
That has made agriculture honourable ; tis their care, 
Their labours, and their experiments have ſhewn the 
Engliſh, what a ſource of riches plantations may be. 
"The Royal Soceity are the cauſe, that not only in 
England, but in Scotland and ireland ; in Virginia, 
5 1212 Barbadoes, and all countries ſubject to the 
Engliſh, they plant woods, orchards, &c. and every 
body imbelliſnes his eſtate, by inriching it. They 
' have lately planted the tea- tree in Carolina, and pre- 
'rend that it proſpers very well. Let us do juſtice to 
10 many illuſtrious learned men, who have acquifed 
this ſociety, ſo great a reputation over all Europe. 
*Tis they have moſt enlightened the learned and civi- 
lized world, with regard to all the benefits ſociety 
may reap, from the different branches of experimental 

Phileſoph . FE OTE nn Py 

It will not be your fault, ſir, if we don't follow the 
wile example of our neighbours. Von have not yet 
ziven in one memoire to the academy; you have not 
| yet 


# 
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arts, ought to be the ſole object of geometry. We 
have amuſed ourſelves too much hitherto with that 
witch they call trag/cengdenti; but. what. would be more 
properly termed, uſeleſs, All the diſcoveries we can 


make in it, are conqueſts that do not inrich us; the 


ininte ſpaces, we there run through, are only imagina- 


y gent uſes of a ſuperior claſs, are made to know 


tnem, bat not to dwell there. We look upon hypo- 
theſes, as the chimerical productions of diſordered 


heads: let us act accordingly, and not be afraid ta rank 


amongſt uſeleſs employ ments, thoſe whoſe foundations 


. ſo imaginary. "Tis abuſing geometry, to make” 


uſe of it only in calculating riddles ; for fuch I term. 


thoſe arbitrary queſtions, which they perplex, on pur- 


pole to have the pleaſure of explaining thera by calcu- 
lations : and when they have done it, reap no other 
venefir, than the merit of having overcome the difficul- 


y. How many problems are nothing but riddles, more 
complicated than Mxxcuxx's fymbols,. and as uſc- 


leis for the advancement of dur knowledge! Men of 
| 101 2 | 


learning ought · to. ſet ſuch a value on themſelves, as to- 


think they are accountable to the ſtate, for the fruit of 
their labours. The higheſt reputation, among a few 
particular perſons, who eſteem none but thoſe of their 
own taſte; is not worth that ſort of public regard, 
Which they infallibly acquire, who are ſolely employ - 
ed in promoting the advantage of their fellow ſubjects. 


T have the honour to be, 


; Bir, your moſt humble, &c. 


ret. made one experiment, the immediate end of 
which, was not the public good. The perfection of 
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LETTER XL 


To the Marquis pu T“ *. 


The manner how the E neliſh ſpend their time at table ; 

. the ceremony of toafts, Fc. „ 
STAMFORD, &c. 
Mx Ton p, eee 48 l 
ON' T be ſurpriſed that I flay ſo long in the 
country; I am here, in one of the molt agreea- 


ble parts of England, and with the moſt amiable people 


in the world; people, who have none of the prejudi- 
ces of their nation, and agalpſt whom ours would have 
none; who join to the qualities, on which the ſafety 
of ſociety depends, thoſe which make it agreeable; 
ſuch as you yourſelf would be in love with, and who 
would know your, value ; ſuch as your converiation 
would make French, and by whoſe company, you 
would yourſelf imperceptibly become an Engliſhman. 

And though in this agreeable retirement, the ſeat of 
pleafure and liberty, they don't think in all reſpects as 


we do; they live at leaſt exactly in the ſame manner. 


The way of living at London, has fallen heavy on me 
more than once, notwithſtanding the reſtraints I con- 
ſtantly laid myſelf under. 92 N 

The pleaſures of the table, vary according to the 


clifferent nations. Some make them conſiſt in the 


choice of the company, ſome nice diſhes, and the ſocia- 
bleneſs and good humour of the gueſts ; and others 
make more account of the plenty of liquors, than the 
choice of the diſhes ; and ſtudy more to drown care 
with the fumes of wine, than diſſipate it by the charms 
of converſation. At London, they uſually meet, more 
to drink in a melancholly manner, to each others 
health; than converſe together with that freedom, 
which the table commonly gives. | 
| N When 
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When they drank harder in France, than they do at 
preſent; this cuſtom of drinleing each others health, 
vas allo more frequent. It ſeems to derive its birth 
from intemperance. Men were ſo ſenſible of the un- | 
reaſonableneſs of drinking to exceſs, that they invented 
this ſort, of politeneſs, to palſiate the vice; by Which 
means they have found a way to gratify their taſte, and 
force, as I may ſay, others ta conform to it. In this 
ſenſe, the more intemperate people are, the more polite; 
and che Engliſh have carried this ſore of politeneſs ve- 
ry far, If there are any French, who can diſpute the 
prize with them; they are very rarely 0 be met with, . 
...-1 2mongt thoſe, who derive both their original 
me, from the ancient inhabitants of this iſland. 
Junkenneſs, fince I mult name it, is very common 
172, 200% people of all ranks; Hompes conſiders 
-- ay mfringement of the laws of nature; becauſe it 
the uſe of reaſon : 'tis ſurpriſing therefore that 
on whick lays the greateſt pretenſions to good 
-; notwithſtanding bluſh the leaſt at a vice, that is 
we molt contradiftory to it. DR 1 
elerts are very little uſed in England; a good: but- 
1: move sſteemed here, than a conſectioner would 
aud he al the ability and fine taſte of PRocoPIvs. - 
tables where they ſerve deſerts, they do but 
© ew them, and preſently: take away every thing, 
very table-cloth. By this the Engliſh, whom _ 
does not permit to tell the ladies, their com- 
 '- troudleſome to them; give them notice to re- 
deu they are weary of them: and ſchool-boys 
01 12W more joy, When their maſter goes oat of 
75; an the gueſts do, when they take leave of 
The ſatisfaction that appears in their looks, 
de Pleaſure they feel; on finding themſelves - 
04 570m tune reſtraint, the company. of women laid 
271 uncer; and notwithſtanding the little attention 
7 ay them, the women always ſeemed to me, to 
ich as much regret ; as the men ſhewed fatic« - 
d, at ſeeing them leave the room. The table is 
wecliately covered with mugs, bottles and glaſſes; 
cen with pipes and tobacco: and all things thus 
3 diſpoſed. 
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diſpoſed, the ceremony of Toaſts begins. As I do not 
believe any body Who has writ of the manners and ce- 
remonies of nations, has treated of this cuſtom; tis 
proper 1 ſhould inform you of it. el lit 
The Engliſh call the healths of abſent, perſons, 
Toaſts; which all the company reciprocally propote, | 
and all are obliged to drink, on pain of the greateit un- 
politeneſs. .I leave others to enquire into the etymo- 
logy of thi. word, and the antiquity of the cuſtom. 
Perhaps the Engliſh derived it from the Goths, who 
are ſaid to have been hard-drinkers; and if ſo, they 


have the glory: of having brought it to greater erfecti- 


on. The young man toaſts his miſtreſs's health; the 
honeſt tradeſman, his correſpondent's; and the grave 
ecclefiatic, his Biſhop's. As to the Biſhop, he has 
that of his primate ; and the primate may, if he plea- 
ſes, dr nk to his gueſts, Proſperity to the Proteſtant 
cauſe, or any other Toaſt he thinks proper 
The maſter of the houſe, is the perſon who begins 
theſe rounds, and 1s obliged to take care of their order 
and exaQneſs; both with regard to the manner of 
giving, and drinking the toaſts, and to prevent any de- 
viation from the rule, which obliges all the company to 
drink equally alike. This is an abridgement of the 
ceremony of toaſts. The partiſans of the court, drink 
the health of the king, and all the royal family; thoſe 
who oppoſe the court, my lord CarTERET's, mr. 
PorrENx's, and of all thoſe who oppoſe the minitter. 
The Jacobites drink the Pretender's healtn. 
Tis cuſtomary alſo, to toaſt the reigning beauties, 
even thoſe they know only by fight; and by this 
means a caxcomb gives himſelf the air of a man of 
fortune. The ladies themſelves are pleaſed at this, 
when they come to hear of it, as this public homage 
paid to their charins, is a proof of their fame. An 
Engliſhman who has ſpent three weeks at Paris, thinks 
it an honour to toaſt Mademoiſelle Gauss ix. Thus to 
make an encomium on a young beauty, they ſay, ſſe is 
ene of the firf} tos ſis in England, She, on the contra- 
Ty, whoſe lilies and roſes time has faded, is called a 
«<&t-if Tonſil, A man would appear ridiculous to 1255 | 
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ſort of people, who ſhould have the misfortune to give 


for his Toaſt, a beauty whoſe charms are faded. ' 


man muſt be acquainted with the Mag of London, not 
to commit ſuck an abſurdity. 

Thus the Romans at their entertainments, s 
round in a cup made on purpoſe, which they called the 


Ma giſtericl cup, the healths of all their friends; and if 
it was their miſtreſs's, gallantry obliged them to drink 


as many cups, as there were letters in her name. 
The men of learning in this country, tho' they fa 
mit themſelves very little to the other cuſtoms of the 


nation; are very exact obſervers of this ceremony of 
Toaſts. They practice it the moſt frequently, and 
with the greateſt ſolemnity. Every one in his way, 
toaſts not only them of his own nation, but even the 


moſt eminent foreigners. I have had mr. BEXNOUILI, 
mr. EulE R, mr. Maurzkruls, mx. Bur roxs, Kc. 
tozſted to me. 


In the colleges, 1 have allo heard, they fontetimes N 
tonſt in Latin and Greek. For my part, I never aſ- 


ited at the noble ſacrifices, which the gentlemen of 
Oxford and Cambridge offer to Bacchus. I did not 


dare to puſh my inquiry, into the manners of the doe- , 


tors of thoſe two famous univerſities, fo far. 


Theſe healths and theſe rounds very often ona 6 


"till they can continue them no longer. In the country 
as long as they laſt, they talk of nothing, but horſes 
and hunting; or elle on y drink and ſmoak: I know 
an Engliſhman, who every time you preſs him to ſpeak, 
favs; Talking ſpoils converſation. In town, they en- 
:crtain themſelves with the affairs of parliament, the 
itncks,and the Spaniſh galleons. 

The ladies, who during this time are in another 
apa ment, don't drink much leſs, but without _— 
he ſame hazard; they drink tea; which they u 
morning and evening, till they can hardly breath: 


this contributes to augment their natural inchnation to 
Hence; which is however, perhaps more ſupportable, 


than the eternal clack of ſome of our Frenchwomen; 


If they dine in taverns, which are very much fre- 
quented at London, by perſons of all ranks; the Toaffs 
W iN 
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vary ſtill more; very frequently after having drank to 
the health of their friends, they drink to the ruin, and 
damnation. of their enemies. There is: then no ſort of 
mad e ey do-not think of, to excitaone, auather 2 
to drink. 

Some years ſince, ſome young: men of Fe chaſe, 
to abandon themſelves to this ſort of debauchery, on 
the zoth of January; a day appointed by the church 
of England for a general faſt, to expiate the murther 
of king CARL ES I; whom they honour as a martyr. 
As ſoon as ever they were heated with wine, they be- 

to ſing: this gave great offence to the people, who 
flopped before the tayern, and gave, them abuſive lan- 
guage. One of theſe raſn young men, put his head out 
of the window, and drank to the memory of the army, 
which dethroned this king, and of the rebels, who cut 
off his head upon a ſcaffold.” The ſtones immediately 
flew from all parts; the furious populace breke the.” 
windows of the houſe, and would have ſet ſire to it; 
and. theſe filly young men had a great deal of diſkeuly 
to ſave themſelves. Þ. 

This is one of thoſe. follies, which. wine makes us 

capable of committing; and of which every where 
find examples: and tlius a man as unreaſonable, as in- 
temperate, converts what kind nature has given us on- 

— our pleaſure, into a ſource of troubles. 121 4 

onders. 

; 1 have the honour to des 


My. lord. 


HOY 
A 


'Your mot hanble, be. 
; * E N. 


FY An Engl n wi oouſt not bear the” 
People ſhould drink to the memory of king WILLIAM: 
wrote a pamphlet againſt the cuſtom, of drinking to 
the memory of any perſon whatſoever; as being a 
profanation of the holy ſacrament. In ſeveral other | | 
works, the uſe of-toaſts is condemned, as contrary” to. 
chriſtianity. 
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4 E T: T E R XL. 
To the Abbe L* Coon; 


Of the Eagle Fan 5 want of aig: in br "vey 
Ii orators ; and the decay * true e in 
France. | 7 | | Pf ob 


Granruan, Ae. w 
81% ö | 
you o in me de dE your imployines; FOG 
ſay not a word of your ſucceſs; however, don't 
imagine that our friends have not acquainted me with” 
* your modeſty conceals, I 1 woe what ap 
plauſe you a every day in it. Go on, r, 
you ln reps 54 45 hat rad 3 — the moſt ſolid 
glory, and even the moſt flattering: : if a preacher 
vere permitted to liſten to the voice of ſelf· love. What 
ſunction is thete more noble, both for a gentleman, 
and a chriſtian, than to contribute to the benefit of re- 
!1210n and of ſociety; to wage war againſt vice, which 1 
«honours the one and diſturbs the harmony of the o- 
ther; to give virtue her juſt tribute of praiſe; to recal 
men to their duty, and conſequently to thęir true in- 
tereſt; and laſtly, to ſpeak. the truth in the pulpit, 
the only. place where her voice is heard by N 
men! 5g 
Miethinks the * liſh havernot: ded this fort of: 
*loquence, of which the Greek and Latin'fathers have 
left us ſuch fine patterns, ſo far as we have done. 'Fos- 
TER, WAKE, SHARPE, Dr. SHERLOCK and Dr. N 
CLARKE, are not preachers comparable in my opinion 
i© gur Bossuzrs, FLECHIERs, CREMINAISs and 
BOURDALOUES. The Sermons of Dr. Syz ar, biſhop - 
of Rocheſter, are Written in an affected ſtyle. Di.. 
1:1.L0T50N,/archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of 
CHARLES II; is the moſt eminent of all the Engliſh -- 
Preachers, and moſt worthy of eſteem, His ſermons, 
however, 
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howerer. arg. mare commendable. fox. the puxity. and 
elegancy of his ſtyle, than for rhetoric. One finds in 


his works, more grace than ene more. argument 
than pathetic : you read them "with pleafure, "bar they 
do not move. 

Action is one of the matt eſſential Nations of 
an orator; whether it be natural or acquired by art, 
if he has the happineſs to have it; the delivery of an 
ordinary diſcourſe will have a very great effect upon 
his auditors. This part of the orator the Engliſſi want 
entirely. Our orators, ſays mr. Apvp1s0N, both at 
the bar, and in the pulpit, are chargeable with a defect; 
and that is their want of action and geſture, which our 
andy henbrapt is the cauſs bf: our, preachers are like 
egi in the pulpit, and would mot t a finger to fat off 

the fineſ ſermau in tb aunrid. At the ban, and in all 
public, places of diſntation, aue 8 the ſame fta ua. 
Ws cam talk of life and daatb in cold bid, and preſerve 
car tranguility ind; feourſes cn: which: all that it dear 
to us den,. Ho ſhall we reconcile what this ſenſi- 
ble author ſays, with the manner in which affairs are 
debated in the houſe of commons; and the calmneſs. 
which he- {peaks of, with. the-paſſion, and ſdinetimes 
abnſive language which one hears there? A member 
of that houſe at preſent, gives us a very different iden 
of it, and wie cannot but commend his wiſe reſſections. 
When in the beat of à debate, ſays he, upon impor- 
lant points, the ct of the, difyutants makes ibm 
exceed the bounds'of | decency and politeneſs, aue muſt im- 
pute it to the frailty of our nature, Nobody ought ts: 
put a more ſevere. conſtenct inn. upon an: expreſſion avhich . 
may be druppad, than it neceſſarily implies. = | 

Nit neither commendable nor uſeful to hawe * FA 

ealumny and reproaches ---- univerſal candour and mutual 
regard will tend" mere to. ſecure our repoſe, aud better 
| Support the dignity that is agreeable to this houſe ; and 
aobich eaunot be wielated«vithout dangerous conſeguen- 
ces. You ſee this diſcourſe intirely effaces the idea 
mr. AnplsoRH would give of the Engliſh ; but the-moſt - 


reaſonable of them a are not always lo, with _—_— 


WIS. 
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their own nation. What they inay be Jaſtly charged 
with as defects, they have the art of converting to their 
. praiſe ; if they are not eloquent, tis becauſe: a quo 
EG be reaſonable ; if they; want graeefulneſs, tis 
becauſe their tale for: -Plainneſs makes them deſpiſe 
it. 

The cuſtom of ending ſermans in England, is an 
obſtacle to allaction; and conſequently makes the diſ- 
.courſe leſs pathetic He ho preaches without book, 
always moves more; becauſe he is more affected him- 
ſelf. Nevyertheleſs an author, who perhaps had not 
duly reflected on the advantages preaching may receive 
from oratory, propoſed to the Eoglih Biſhbps, to col- 
lect a ſeries out of the printed ſermons, ſor che whole 
year; and to ſuffer none elſe to be read in the pulpit 
for the future. Whatwould have been the conſequence, 
if they had followed the advice of his raſh zeal ?\THat 
the readers of thoſe ſermons, being not animated with 
the heat of thoſe who com them, would have 
been ſtill more lifeleſs : and that by ſuch 4 regulation, 
they would have put a total ſtop to "hn {mall pr 
the eloguence of the pulpit has made in England. 

Me have been happier than the Engliſh ; perhaps at 
this time, we are not ſo wiſt. Lſay chis to you, thr, 
ho are capable of knowingit, and whoſe ſound judge- 

wy muſt preſerve you from the contagion: of exam 

Wie have deviated: from our models, to-adopt 
a aka abſolutely contrary to true eloquence, and 
hat happened to the Romans, is happened tous. 

Ihe natural no longer moves us; the ſme ſimple and 

majeſtic are tireſome, to us. Like people, whoſe vi- 
1iared palates can taſte nothing but fax _— * we 
muſt have! flaſhes of wit and fights of im 

veitty portraits, ſtrings of Wache es, andi a ſtyle Full of 
epigrams to move us: in ſhort, we give our Whole at- 
tention to trifles, and neglect the main point. Our 
modern preachers and architects have much the ſame 
taſte. Our buildings are overcharged wich ornam _ 
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but the architecture is worth nothing; our ſermons are 
full of wit, but have not the leaſt 


eloquence in them. 
True orators, have always thought this ſearch after 


graces, an ornament unworthy 1 — majeſty of elo- 


quence. That of our moderns, by Kerle too 


much, only dazzles us: that of the Ciczkos and 
Boss vers, lights us. 
'*Tis the ſame alſo in our poetry, tidy make oood 


. verſes, but they make no poems. In all ſorts of it; they 


will have nothing. but wit; without perceiving, that 


when there is too much of it, tis folly. is the 
Phrenſy of our age to imagine, that wit is more com- 
mon in this, than twas in the laſt; and there is not a 


woman who does not give yon as an inſtance of it, th it 
| they ſhew more of it, in works of all” ſorts 'at this 


time, than you find in thoſe. of the age of Los 
XIV. I ſhall however venture to aſſert a paradox, 
which I make on purpoſe to ſurpriſe; this ſuperabun · 


. 


— 


dant wit, which our modern writin s are full of, 1s | 
| ox at the effect of our ſterility, We ſhew all we 


ve, to impoſe on others; the authors 55 the laſt age, 


who were {ure to pleaſe, made uſe of none but what 
was neceſſary. They knew their riches, and how to 
make a proper uſe of them. Thoſe who affect to ſhew 


wit, in all parts of their writings, are with regard to 


- thoſe wiſe authors; what pedlars are, who having but 
little, are obliged to ſhew all they have, to invite cuſ- 
8 tomers, compared to Wholeſale- dealers; who Fr 
ſe 


certain they have what will pleaſe all comers, expo! 
no more to view, than juſt w it is neceffary to ſhew 


what they are. The diſcreet uſe Racixs and Des- 


- PREAVUX have made of their wit, is an equal proof, 
both of their ſuperiority in that, and of their wiſdom. 


tation of the good authors of the 


They wrote with a noble ſimplici 74 of ſtyle, in imi- 
uſtian age; ſuch 


as VIxoII, 1cERO, Livy, &c. However fine the 


genius of thoſe was, who came after them, their taſte 
Was depraved. Tacitus only aims at expreſſing him- 


ſelf in an uncommon ſtyle ; "tis nothing but ornaments, 
that give SENECA an air of grandeur ; ; and his endea- 


yours to affect it, convince us, tis unnatural, Theſe 
| are, 
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are, unhappily, the authese ou moderns ſeem to imi- 
tate. We run after wit, our eloquence is larded with 


it; and we loſe taſte, proportionably to our diſtance 


from thoſe happy times, in Which almoſt all the arts 


were @rried to their higheſt degree of perfection in 


France. 

Acknowledge, fir, we have alrendy ſtrayed fo . 
that if we do not immediately return, we run the ha- 
zard of loſing ourſelves; and ſhall have great need 
of a Quintilian,” to Put us An into the right er 


| bave the honour co be, | 
„ Sing your mot humble, As 


Th 


To MonGeur DE. LA \ Crauzaie 3 


Remarks on fir Rr: ARD e $ . Lovers, : 
and mr. de 4 nee 8 Keole des amis. 


110 


Granrhany cc. LY 


you er Yet wary: ww aſſured, wha you ſent 


me your Ecole des 'amis, of the pleaſure I 
ſhould have in reading it. I had already heard. of its 
iucceſs, and was not furprized at it. The public take 
a picaſure in doing you Juſtice, A talent riſes in value 
by the uſe made of it. Vour works tend equally to 
inltru&t and amuſe mankind : The fictions with which 
you imbelliſh morality,” only make it more beneficial, 
by making it more agreeable. As in the performances 
of others, reaſon drolls, and becomes ſubſervient ta our 
follies, to make us the more ſenſible of their ridicu- 

Vol. I. * louſneſs 


, School of friendſhip. 
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Jouſneſs ; in yours.'tis a friend who gains our confidence, 
and cures us of our failings, by ſhewing us the danger 


Continue, fir, to labour, in a manner, that does e- 


qual honour both to our theatre and yourſelf ; what- 
ever tends to correct manners, falls under the cogni- 


zance of comedy: we are made as ſenſible of the fol- 
Jy-of vice, by moving the heart, as by diverting the 


underſtanding. In the only comedy of Coxnzilig, 
which is played now a-days ; an old man's reproaching 


his fon, with the ſhame which is inſeparable from 
lying, does not leſs expoſe the meanneſs of that viee, 
than the merrieſt paſſages in that play. Yours, fir, 
are full of this fort of beauties ; and will reconcile to 
the theatre, thoſe which the licentiouſneſs of our old 
comedies had driven from it. Deſpiſe what thoſe worth- 
leſs authors ſay, whoſe buſineſs it is, to criti- 
eiſe upon every thing, becauſe they live by it; and 
who have neither ſenſe, nor honour enough, to follow 


any other. Their cenſures, as ſevere as unjuſt, equal- 


ly expoſe the vileneſs of their hearts and their want of 
judgment. Cenſure is a tribute, merit is obliged to 
pay to the ill nature of mankind. In the Roman tri- 
umphs, decreed to conquerors ; it was permitted to ex- 
alt its voice, among the public acclamations of jo 
and thanks; however, none but the moit worthleſs 
men made uſe of this privilege. | 

This fort of comedy, in which you excel, is not 


ſo new, as thoſe ignorant, or lying critics pretend, 


'TERENCE's Andria is a proof of it. Our neighbours 
have long ſince given us a pattern of this fort : and in 


general they ſucceed better in moving ſcenes, than 


merry ones. The comic in their theatrical pieces, is 


often over- trained, but the paſſion is always true. He, 
Who tranſlated the Andria into French, has not taken 


from it all that he might have done on the ſubject. 


Mr. SrrErIz, Who has adapted it to the manners of 
his nation, has made it one of the beſt comedies on 


the Engliſh ſtage. The ſcene in the fourth act, for 


Wich 


93 


The Conſcious Lovers. 


E 
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which he wrote this play, as he ingenuouſly owns 
in his preface, is extremely fine, and entirely his 
own. Tis perfectly in your taſte ; and ſince I can 
ofer you nothing of my own, which 'can give you 
the pleaſure, your Ecole dis amis has given me; I fend 
vou this ſcene, to convince you of my defire to be 
out of your debt. Tis not neceſſary, for your under- 


ſtanding of it, to acquaint you with the characters; 


it will be ſafficient to tell you the different intereſts of 
the perſons, the author introduces into it. Mr. Bev11. 
and mr. My RTI are two friends. The firſt has the 
moſt tender paſſion for Indiana; {tis Terence's Andria) 
but his father will have him marry Lucinda, whom 


mr. Myrtle is in love with. A 
J IV;” 
SEN, Bevil, jun. Lodginge. 


Bevil, Jun. ait a letter in his hand followed by 
OY OT Or OO TR 


Tom. 


$6 


i6 


Upon my life, fir, I know nothing of the mat- 
ter; I never opened my lips to mr, Myrtle, about 
any thing of your honour's letter to madam Lucinda. 


oe fo > 
What is the fool in ſuch a fright for? I 

10 ſtion, to lead you to ſay caſually, that yo 
ried any ſuch letter for me this morning. 


If 


Tom. ; 
* could I help it? 
Bevil. 


don't ſap- 


poſe you did: what I would know is whether mr. 
Myrtle ſhewed any ſuſpicion, or afk'd you any que- 


a had car- 


* Why, fir, if he did aſk me any queſtions, how 


„I don't ſay you could, oaf I am not queſti- 


NB. 
* 


* onnig you, but him + what did he ſay 


Tom. 


to you? 


„Why, fir, when I came to his chambers to be 


* dreſsd for the lawyer's part, your h 
Y 2 9 


Onour Was 


« pleaſed 
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56 


him you had one? 


44 


ge 


44 


66 


4 


cc 


ot 


been at mr. Scaland's this morning ?----So J told 


another time. 


pleaſed to put me upon, he afk'd me af I had 


him, fir, I often went thither----becauſe, fir, 1 I 
had not faid that, he might have thought. there 
was ſomething more, in ME going nos . at 


5 Bevil, 55 a 

* Very well! The fellow* s caution, I find, has 
given him this jealouſy. ( af dt + did he aſk 4 no 
other queſtions? 


1 


fg 0g 


e | | 
% Yes, fir,----now I remember, as we. came away 
in the hackney-coach, from mr. Sealand's, Tom, 
ſays he, as ] came in to your maſter this morning, 
he bade you go for an anſwer to a letter he had 
ſent. Pray did you bring him any? ſays he 
Ah! fays I, fir, your honour: is pleaſed to joke 
with me, you, have a mind to know, whether I 
can keep 4 ſecret or nok 

Bevil. 

« And 4, by ig him you could, you told 


bag Sir. | ; 4 | 

| Berl. 6h 
« What mean _— r jealouſy via a man. 
ſtoop to? how has he us'd art, with a ſer- 


vant, to make him 14 his maſter ? well ! and 


when did he give pat this letter for me? 


Tom. 
« Sir, he writ it, before he pulld off kis lawyer's 
gown, at his own chambers. 

Bevil. | 
« Very well; and what did he ſay, when you 
brought him my anſwer to it. 

Tom. 


„He lock d a little out of humour, fr, and faid 


it was very well. 
Bevil. 
J knew he would look grave upan tnt 
without. 
1 Tom. 


IG. OW. — . "gas —_ 
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Hum! gad, I don't like this; I am afraid we 


„are all in the wrong box here 
„J ̃ᷣ! 7 ®; 
I put on a ſerenity, while my fellow was preſent; 
** but J have never been more moroggh'y diſturb'd ; 
4 this hot man! to write me a challenge, on ſup- 


«* poſed artificial dealing, when I profeſs'd myſelf his 


« friend! I can live contented without glory; hut I 


cannot ſuffer ſhame. What's to be done? But 


« rſt, let me conſider Lucixpa's letter again. 
VVV „ /, 
SIR, he ep 1 | | 
Hape it is confiſtent with the laws a woman 
ought to impoſe upon herſelf, ta acknowledge, that 


your mannes Y declining a treaty of marriage, in our 
ef 


family, and deſiring the refuſal may come from me, has 
ſomething more engaging in it, than the couriſbip of him, 
who, I fear, will fall to my lot; except your friend 
exerts himſelf, for our common ſafety and happineſs : I 
have reaſons for deftring mr. Myrtle may not know of 


this letter, till hereafter, and am your moſt obliged 


bumble, ſervant, 3 „ 
OO 124 An al ch Se CINDA/SRARAND. 
Well but the poſtſcript. WS es 


I won't upon ſecond thought, hide any thing from 
you. But, my reaſon for concealing this is, that mr. 
Myrtle has a jealouſy in his temper, æubich gives me 
gane terrors ; but my efteem for him inclines me to hope 
that only an ill fed, which ſometimes accompanies a 


tender laue; and <vhat may be cared, by 4 carefi ul and ; 


unblameable conduct TY 


— 


« 'Thus has this lady made me her friend and confi- 


* dent, and put herſelf in a kind, under my protec- 
< tion : I cannot tell him immediately the purport of 
© her letter, except I could cure him of the violent 
and untractable paſſion of jealouſy, and ſo ſerve him, 
Rand her, by diſobeying her, in the article of ſecre- 
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ſy, more than I ſhould 
rections . but then this uelling, which cuſtom has 
impoſed upon every man, who would live With re- 
putation and honour in the world : How muſt I 
reſerye myſelf from imputations there? He'll, for- 
oth, call it, or think it fear, if I. 
out fighting-—-But | his letter.. FI 


Du Ne wed me hoſe, 
ting on a treaty, where you told m you 


y complying with her di- 


plain with- 


er it a. 


18 1 . 41 44 
bu TEES 5 
* 4 
1 ** 


in n W) , or car- 
Were in- 


arfferent. I have changed my ſabord fince I jaw, you; 
avhich advertiſement I thought proper to ſentl 2 4. 
gainſt the next meet? 1g Rea . and. the i 


oY 


46 


ee 


os 


4c ; 
Wir 
9 


75a 
66 
66 


«Cc 


4» 


4 


cc 


Fo Ra Tom. ; 


Enter Tom gaht 19 dere ge 

Sir, 1 am extremely obliged to you for this 

---- but, fir, you with your ye 

cerning face, leave the room. . (Exit Tom. JV 
mr. Myrtle, your commands with me? © 


| Cnanrys Mrart 


„ Mr. Myrtle, ſir, would ook honour pleaſe to 
Tee him ? 


diſ- 
Vell 


« The time, the fry our long acquaintance, 
and many other circamſtances, which affect me 
on this occaſion, oblige me, without farther cere- 
mony, or conference, to deſire you would not 
only, as you already have, acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of my letter, but alſo comply with the re- 
2 ques 


* 
— 


46 


46 


if. 


64 


16. 
1 


£6. 


40 
41 


* 


is 
40 


{is 


46 


Sms, 
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queſt of tr J muſt have farther: notice taken of 
my me all b. than theſe: half-lines—-1 have yours, 
= i be as home. —— 

Bevil. rn e 
60 Vir; I away x has ets "A aw 2 you, in 


a very unuſual ſtyle but as I deſign every thing, in 
this matter, ſhall be your ovn action, your own: 


« ſeeking; I ſhall underſtand nothing, bat what you are 
pleaſed to confirm, face to face; and. bade ahnady 
forgot the contents of your epiſtle.. 8 e i Ay 


; Myrtle. * Net E e 
This cool manner is very ends to the abuſe 
you have already made of my ſimplicity and frank - 
neſs; and I fee your moderation tends to your on 
advantage, not mine; to e own Ne not con. 
ſideration of your e en a 


"” ur e own afory,/ 0 Mr. Myrle 7 * 5 1. 

| Myrtle. n EF 4 

Your own n ſafety, mr ain dog eg 
Bevil.. 


„% Lock you, mr. Myrtle, there 8 NO difgnifug chat 


I underſtand what you would be at.---But, fir, you 


know, I have often dared to diſapprove of the de- 
cifions a'tyrant cuſtom has introduced. 40 des e 
of all wo divine and human 

„ eee 
— Mr. Bovil, mr. Bevil, it would be: a 5 feſt 
principle, in thoſe who have ſo tender a conſcience 
that way, to ne as much ee e of doing in- 


juries, c | | | i 
4 ber 1 0 . a 
« As what: ii oli Ast 
Rope, cis YVES e 
5 As fear of anſvrerin 5 mem! 
Beil 5 


2 As fear of anſwering for them ! Bur that appre- 

henfion is juſt or blameable, according to the object 
of that fear. I have vften told you in confidence of 
heart, I abhorred the daring to offend the Author of 


„ile, and ruſhing into bis prefence.---I ay, be, the 
o « ſame 
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'« ſame act, to commit the — Am. an 
4 mediately to arge an to his tribunal... 5 


& fir, I have as mu 


r le} 


y af 
« Mr. Bevil, I muſt tell you, this ana tþ this 8 


* vity, this ſhew of conſcience; ſhall never cheat me of 


eee Vou have, indeed, Ira 0 1 
the hopes of poſſeſſing Lucin t. conſider, 

ds be weary of it, if I am 
to loſe her; and my firſt. attempt to recover her, 


« ſhall be to let ber foe the nr: ax: 
be her eee and proteftor. 


„ Mev J 
1 Sir, ſhew me but the leaſt -kmpſe aff argument 
that Iam authoriſed, by my own hand, to vindicate 
« any lawleſs inſult of this nature, and I will ſhew 
5 thee--- to chaſtiſe thee, hardly deſerves the name of 
% courage---ſlight, inconſiderate man ! --- There 15, 
« mr. Myrtle, no ſuch terror in quick anger; and you 
4 ſhall, you know not why, be cool, as IO " you 
% know not why been warm. 
Myrtle. 

14 15 the womarr one loves, ſo little an enen of 
anger? Vou perhaps, who know not what it is to love, 
« who have your ready, your commodious, your fe- 
<« reign trinket, for your looſe hours, aud from your 
fortune, your ſpecious out ward carriage, and other 
<« Jucky circumſtances, as eaſy a way to the poſſeſſion 
« of a woman of honour ; you know nothing of what 


© it is to be alarmed, to be diſtracted, with anxiety, 


and terror of lofing more than life: your marriage, 

happy man! goes on like common buſineſs; and in 

the interim, you have your rambling captive, your 

Indian princeſs, for your ſoft moments of dalliance, 
« your convenient, your ready Indiana. 

-:; Jewel. 8 

Vou have touched me beyond the patience of a 


man; and Iam excuſable in the guard of innocence, 


© {or from the infirmity of human nature, which can 

bear no more) to accept your invitation, and obſerve 
* your 3 Tu attend you. 594 

1 e 


r 


* from his word. 


| 1 Enter Tem. eee $ 
e ene 
« Didyou calf 1 re you did; 1 15 you 
ſpeak alpud 0 | 
Bev. 
5 Yes, go call a Conch, 


« Sir wee mr. Myrtle, -—friends,- --- gentle- 
„ men, what do. von ens Goh La e bar a ſervant, 


9 5 
: 4 ore . 1 A — 9 4 * 1 8 . 37 ; 8 PA . „ „ 0 1245 


- my : : 2 5 
" * . 
++ evil e 7 « ' 1 1 oe "6 8 * g _ F * * i * z * 
* nne KELL . * 3 4 „ 1 , 


« Call en r ih Re 


A long pauſe, «oaibig a ROY 5 8 Pr Von Dit 


„Tom. fan ten Shall 1 (though provoked to 


« the uttermoſt recover myſelf at the entrance of a 
« third perſon, and that my ſervant too, and not have 
« reſpect enough to all I have ever been receiving 


„ Goin „ che obligation to the beſt of 


« tathers, an undappy im too whaſe life, depends | 


* On mine. 8 (ESSE <6 the * 
utting 
*« {To Myrtle.) I harm, thank heaven, had time to 


recollect myſelf, and ſhall not for fear, of what, ſuch 


n raſh man as you. think: of me, keep longer unex- 
plained the falſe appearances, under which your in- 
« 5rmity of temper makes you ſuffer; when, perhaps, 


to much regard to a falſe _— of honour, makes 


% me nn _ enen 
Myrtle. 
« I am Haw, mr. Bevil cannot yy ery 1 I had 
© rather have ſatisfaction from his innocence, than 


Bevil. 


5 Why then would. you aſk. it t but that way ; 3 


8 en | yrtle. N 
" Conſider you ns: your temper, yourſel 
longer, than till 1 ſpake to the. MP ad her 
v You loved. N 
Bevil. 


True. But let me tell you, 1 flare fired” Jon 


* from the moſt exquiſite * * had 
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% had ſucceeded in the diſpute : I know you fo well, 
* that I am ſure, to have found this letter about a man 
you had killed, would you have been worſe than 
« death to yourſelf---read it {a/ide ) when he is tho- 
roughly mortified, and ſhame has got the better of 
« jealouſy, when he has ſeen himſelf thoroughly, he 


«© will dei 


ec 

« 

Kc 

„ poſtſcript, ſomething like jealouſy-*with what face can 
46 6 

* yronted like a betrayer. O! Bevil, with what words 
© You have overpaid the inquietude you gave me, 


22> > 


46 friend. 


„ much I am beholden to that Rocher ſpirit you have 
4 ſabdued me with what had be 


erve to be aſſiſted towards obtaining Lucinda. 
% With what a ſuperiority has he turned that injury 
on me, as the aggreſſor? I begin to fear I have been 
too far tranſported--- treaty in our family! is not 
that too much ?----I ſhall relapſe---but I find (in the 


I ſee my benefactor? My advocate? whom I have 


* . Y T4 1 1 7 N 5 7 * 13 8 1 WE . d | f 2 2 ; 2 3 k 
f rr | 29 f . k 1 P y 7 7 I: © 93 4 w 4 $f. + - & 
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Myrtle 
Bevil 


in the change I fee in you towards me. Alaſs! 
what machines are we! Thy face is altered to that 
of another man; to that of my companion, my 


That I could be ſuch a precipitant wretch ! 
CES: SD WD PRE DIVES Bevil. r e ie 


Myrtle. 8 We: 
Let me reflect how many friends have died, by 
t the hands of friends, for want of temper ; and you 
, muſt give me leave to ſay again, and again, how 


% Pray no more. 


| ome of one of us, 
of = eee both, had you been as weak as I was, 
and as incapable of reaſon ? veil 

IVE [3 ö evil. 


*. 


$! 
at 


Bevil. 


* dearer friends than ever. 
M 


yrtle. 
“Dear Bevil, your ur friendly conduct bs in | 
ne that there is nothing manly, but what is conduct- 
« ed by reaſon, and agreeable to the practice of virtue 


and juſtice, And yet, how many have been ſacri- 


« ficed to that idol, the unreaſonable opinion of men! 
0 nay, they are ſo ridiculous i in it, that they often- uſe. 
their ſwords againſt each other, with de | 


anger, and real fear. | 
5 Betrayed by wary and compelled by ame, 
Ihey hazard being, to preſerve a name; 
Nor — inquire into the dread miſtake, 
Till plung' d in ſad eternity they wake. 


This ſcene is, if I miſtake not, an excellent leſſon ; 
not only for friends, but for all mankind ; in general; 
as the ſtrongeſt and moſt W of all en, | 


is attacked by it. 
1 have the honour to be, 5 
Sir, d moſt humble, be. 
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L E 2 ＋ E R XIV. 
To the Duke of Nrvznnons; 3 


Of the di. verſity of opinions in E * concerning public 


Fairs; and the ſum of the debates in the 27 ge of 
commons on the A e | 
5 \Srauronn, 6 &e. | 


Mr LORD dun, 


Find by the hondur of your letter, that you are 2 
well acquainted with Tacitus, as with Hox ac 


and that LI mr. ADDIS0N 4a mr. Por divert 


you, 


and French Narrons. = 231 


4 I We to us both the FS from our-. 
« ſelves, and hope the memory of it OT us 
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'you, you had rather converſe with my lord chancellor 
CILARENM DON and biſhop BUxNET. You know the 
1 as well as if you had lived among 

em. CCC 14 * 

Since you have mentioned politics to me, I'll go 
into your ftrain, for fear of drawing ſome repraaches 
on me, if I don't; becauſe I plainly perceive tis the 
leſſon you have ſet me. The odious names of 91 


and Tory, which you mention in your letter, and 


which made ſo much noiſe in the reign of queen Ax xx, 
are now almoſt intirely forgot in England; but the 
ſame parties fill ſubſiſt, under different denominations. 
Corruption and appoſition, are the two terms at preſent 
made uſe of, to diſtinguiſh thoſe who are for or againſt 

The great conflagration kindled in England by the 
love of liberty, or perhaps, the ee e ſpirit; i: 
not yet quite extinguiſhed: there ſtill remains à fire | 
concealed under the aſhes, and the ſparks which fly 
from it, from time to time, are ſufficient to kindle ſuck 
hke conflagrations. | 3% wil 11.4 Gs 

Party ſpirit is ſo common in England, that yon can 
hardly dutover what is the real one of the nation. 
Who would not think that the acts of the parliament 
which repreſents it, were by the conſent of the whole; 
and yet, if you'll believe the publie clamour; they are 
only the work of a corrupt majority, who ſacrifice their 
country to the ſelfiſh views of the miniſfer. 

Tis ſurpriſing to find here, ſuch a contrariety of 


opinions, in the moſt eſſential things; and which moſt 
nearly concern the intereſts of the people. Some look 


on thoſe meaſures, as incompatible with liberty, which 
others maintain are neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
laws, and government. And thus I ſaw the nation, 
laſt winter, divided in their ſentiments concerning the 
act of Parliament, which grants the king the continu- 
ance of the Feen Thouſand land forces, which he has 
actually on foot. oO TH DC ne,, 
I was in the houſe of commons, on the day appoints 
ed to debate this great queſtion, which has been-/al- 
ready ſo often debated there. Every body at London, 


knew 
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knew how it would be carried; and Whatever the 


power and liberty of this venerable aſſembly may be, 
tis almoſt always the fame with regard to the moſt 


important points; "they are determined in private, 
ublicly debated. "Thoſe | 


i 


«ho Pell pick the greateſt warwth, againſt an af, 
know very Well, they ſhall not be able to prevent its 
pafling: yet nevertheleſs, they either do their duty, 
or gratify their paſſions; and comfort themſelves, for 
the ufeleſſneſs of their endeavours,” with, the honour, 
they cain by oppoſing. or. the pleaſure they feel, in 
making uſe of 

eg fe. oo i bp eu ne 4 


before ever they come to be N 


e liberty they have, to ſay hat they 
14 94 5 7 7 W 9 BY 5 * bl . „ „ 


x {9 P þ 2 0 "3 ** nn 567 70 
Rn 105 2 enen 
The member, Who fiſt declared his Opinion, for 
' #! f . 4 E nnn VO 


continaitiy the troops on foot; ſeemed to me, . fup- 
port: his advice with very gogd reaſons. . He main- 
« tained that, the ſpirit of diſcontent and ſedition was 
never more common in England, than at preſent z 
„and would certainly riſe” a rebellion, if it was not 


- 


„kept under, by an army always ready, either to. 


« prevent the malady, .or füfle it in ite birth. He ad- 
* ded; that conſidering the continual. endeavours of 
„ differem parties to alienate the affecliens of the 
** ſubjccts from their ſovereign, and inſpire the pation. 


« with, a hatred for the preſent goverments and con- 


5-5 4s OP IIES. 1 94 | ine e . 5 F 48-0 „ | 
« tempt for the, parliament itſelf, it was unpoſiible, . 
** without the aſſiſtance of àn army, to make the laws. 
reſpected, and thoſe Wh were the ſupport of them: 


© that of late years, ach of parliament whole ſole, 


- 


© aim, was the general, *of the. 
met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition from the peaple z. 
„anch that kad it not been for the troops, turbulent 


« and factious ſpirits would have taken advantage of 


„ theſe troubles, to plunge the nation into greater dif- 
orders; from whence, it is eaſy to conclude, that 
the diſbanding, or what was pretty, near the ſame. 


TS 


C6 


F Gp Tang of, cu. Wars, 


Er d d 4 
© They-uſetheir uthioſtendeab ours, continued: he, . 


to render the deſigns of the government ſuſpected; 
* they pretend that an army in time of peace, threat- 
Vol. I. © 1 e 


* 


general good of the nation, had 


ng, the weakening of the arty, Was the fare way . 
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** ens our liberty: but inſtead of ſuffering ourſelves 
_ * to be frighted with imaginary fears, let us examine, 
% ſaid he; * it has really done it the leaſt preju- | 
dice. So long as the laws are religioully obſerved, 
the clergy enjoy their rights, the dliſſenters are pro: 
<« tected, and every private man's property is ſecure z 
* an Engliſhman who has both his fortune and con- 
« ſcience at his own command, has nothing to appre- 
* hend from an: ps whoſe ſole view is to make the 
« laws reſpected, and preſerve the tranquility of hs 
overnment. | 
fle had hardly finiſhed his diſcourſe, 1 a man, 
who was cloſe 5 me, and ſeemed to have liſtened with 
impatience, Aaid loud enough for me to hear him, and 
in a blunt and angry tone; "Tis not three years, ſince 
this ſame member chought and ſpoke very differently. 
He was not fo eaſy with regard to liberty, and did 
not look on the army with ſo favourable an eye, be-, 
fore the court had blinded him with a penſion. And 
all thoſe, added this angry Engliſhman, who ſpeak in | 
the ſame language, are determined by the ſame mo- 
tives. Some are paid for ſpeaking, and others for be- 
ing filent. He had carried his ſatire farther, had not. 
one of the oppoſite party, roſe up-to anſwer the 47 4 
He is reputed a truly eloquent man, and I am ſorry I 
| ren not able to give you his diſcourſe, with all . 4 
rgy it ſcemed to flow from him. This i * MOTO | 
5 — ſummary of his reaſons. | 
I can't, faid he, think a aig free, who con- 
© cur in maintaining an army, without the leaft ne- 
< ceflity. Were we not totally degenerated from the. 
virtue of our anceſtors, inſtead of examining whe-. | 
* ther we ſhould diminiſh the army, or keep it on the 
« ſame footing; it would be unanimouſly. diſbanded. 
What need have we of it? We are in peace with all 
Europe. An army in time of peace, is contrary. 
to the conſtitution of this country ; liberty and an 
armed force, are things ' incompatible in their 7 
« tures. The Athenians, a wiſe people, and Jealous of 
1 ckeir liberty; Joſt it, by granting] Pris 1STRATUS only... 
hotell forty. 


* In 1737 


© of their own parents. 
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' forty guards, for the ſecurity of his perſon, The 


on in the Gauls, 


continuance of CxsaR's com 


inabled him to deſtroy the moſt powerful, and beſt 
 eſlabliſhedrepublic in the world. Without having 


recourſe to foreign examples, tis not a century 


4 - 


lince in London itſelf, an army raiſed by the par- 
liament, enſlaved it. In the courſe of a few years, 


that formidable body introduced ten different forms 
of government, all equally contrary to the genius 


of the nation, arid even to the opinion of the greateſt 
part of CROMWELT's followers. A general has 
ſuch power aver an army; that N 1 the ſenti- 


ments of thoſe tis compoſed of, differ from his, he 


can oblige them to act mechanically, according to 
his own views. Thus the Greeks themſelves, con- 
trary to. their wills, ſubverted the liberty of Greece. 
And thus the Romans, contrary to their intention, 
ſubverted the Roman republick, and made them 


ſelves ſlaves to one man. In fine, thus Engliſhmen 


armed for the defence of the laws and liberty, ty. 


ranized in the moſt odious manner, over their 


countrymen. If Great Britain is ever to bear a fo- 


reign yoke ; her own inhabirants, like, thoſe of 
Rome, mult pave the way by binding her in chains 


of iron. Thus every zealous Engliſhman has rea- 


on to be alarmed" at the numerous troops we keep 
on foot, without the leaſt neceſſity. Tis in vain to 


lay, that as the army are paid by the public, they 


properly ſpeaking, depend on the people ; was not 


che army in 1641, which inſlaved the nation, paid 
by the ſame ? Were not all the armies, in every 
country whatever, that have enſlaved their country- 
men, paid by the public ? The Romans payed the 
very army, that aftiſted Czsas to inflave them: 
an army, commonly depends leſs on thoſe that pay 
them, than on him who names their generals; they 
know, nobody but their commander; and at his. 
command, will ſpread fire and deſolation through 
tneir country, and point their daggers at the breaſts 
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© Beſides, is it reaſonable to expect ſoldiers, will be- 
* more virtuous now, than the Romans, or our, own 
* anceſtors were? We don't pretend, I think, that 
the preſent. generation are animated with a. greater 
« zeal for the public welfare, than the Romans Were 
« in Cx5aRr's time, or 0ur.own countrymen, in the 
middle of the laſt centuery. Let us run over our 
« annals; ſhall we find an age, when corrùption Was 
* more general, the great ſo ſwayed by private intereſt, 
7 and the common people ſo much addicted tb all ſoris 
of vice? Not to fear an army. in theſe critical times,, 
is the ſtrongeſt proof of our inſenſibility of, cyery 
thing, that threatens our liberty. T maintain an 
army, in the preſent e of affairs, is 
forging chains for ourſelyes.“ 

During this harangue, I looked every now and aw 
at the honeſt E ngliſhman, who had been fo. much. of- 
fended at the former ſpeech ; and imagined this would 
pleaſe him. So, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, 1 compli» 
mented him. on tie ſatisfaction, ſo ſtrenuous A. cham- 
pion for his country, mult give him. Tis very true, 
fid he, we have heard a man, who ſpeaks well; 1 5 
what a mis fortune is it, that we can ſay nothing more 
in his praiſe, and can't rely on his manner of thank- 


ing! And immediately reſuming his angry. air and 


blunt tone; yes, fir, continued he, if this ſame ora- 
tor, that we. now admire ; were admitted to morrow 
into the miniſtry, he would do juſt like thoſe, againſt 
«hom he has poke with ſo much vehemence.,* And 
unfortunately, almoſt all thoſe who ſeem moſt intent 
on the public welfare, in reality, regard nothing but 
their private intereſt; thus while ſome ſupport all the 
meaſures of the government, becauſe they are bought 
by places, imployments, or penſions ; ;. others only op- 
poſe the court, becauſe, they have not yet- been offered 
any thing, capable of fatisfying their avarice,or am- 

bition. One 4; TOW: ſo e * the public good, 
| becauſe 


At odit eos 2 ſabitã 2 magna Ptentid infoknte 
Huntur, idem faceet, CHIN iden poter it. * SENECA 5 Lib. 
6. of his epiltles. 
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Lethal they would not make him a peer; another 
only rails ſo violently againſt the king's privyrcouncil, 
boca they would not make him ſecretary of ſtate. 
O venal city, cryed]ucurTHAawhen he leſt Rome, that 


«ould ſoon be ſold, if there were but a purchaſer. We but 


too much deſerve this reproach; and indeed we have 


already had it, when a miniſter ſpeaking of this very 


houſe of commons, ſaid; that he could have all the 
votes, if be would; but that he contented himſelf wuith 


buying only as many as were neceſſary,” to make him ma 


feer of it, The venality of votes cauſed the ruin of 


the Roman republic; the ſenſleſs people, ſold ambi- 
tions citizens a power to oppreſs them: I don't know 


what we. ſhall be. hereafter, but tis certain, we are 
not what we have been. We have none of that an- 


cient ſpirit left, which was ſo many years the palladi- 


of our liberty. If this zealous man had been im- 
powered to harangue the aſſembly We ei have” 


had a phi/ippick immediately. 

As to myſelf, I can't think that thing s are -quite 10 
had, as the diſcontented are pleaſed to — them; 
but then I am certain, that they are very different 
from what. moſt of the Engliſh- would perſwade us. 
As the one exaggerate too much, the dangers that me- 


nace their liherty ; the others are not careful . | 


ic preſerve the precious ee in all i its r e 
1 have the honour to be. 
N ord dale, 


| Your men humble, 4e. 11 
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is not ey bel. FRY Reg me go a e 
that often goes along with thoſe, who hape R 
other means of avoiding; it. L love the exerciſe of Hide. 


ing; and find that P Ar and Piiny were, much ih 
the right, to recommend'it as ſalutary. Moſt of our 


inclinations ſpring from our exigences. T own, that 
without having a paſſion for hunting, the ſound of 
the horn, makes me willingly renounce the ſilence of 
my cloſet. Befides; thoſe who have ſo well acquainted 
you with my way of life; make no doubt, 4 that 
during the chaſe, I am as much taken; up. with the 
Hunters, as with the ſtag they pürſue "I" as you fay, 
I play the fool, with fools ; tis Becauſe can't be ad- 


mitted amongſt them, on other terms; and nathing,. 


think, makes us know the value of Wiſdom better, 
than ſceing the folly of others. 

I live here, with- people, whoſe chief pleaſure is 
hunting; and in a nation, where every body loves it. 
The clergyman; the lawyer, the perſon they call here, 


Juftice of” the peace, the common farmer, rich or pgor ; 


in a word, all the Engliſh, of what rank ſoever, leave 
every ching for hunting. I have ſeen more than once, 
grey-headed clergy men ride with as much eagerneſs, 
as young people of twenty. Love is the paſſion of 


pouth; avarice of old age; but here, hunting ſeems 


to be the paſſion of all ages. I frequently ſee a cer- 
tain baronet, whoſe tay ounte pleaſure it has always 
been, 


EIT Os) IC ES 1 
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x | been," and is ſtillz he is a hero of his kind, and who, 

5 though covered with glory, daily braves che danger. 

F Ile relates the hurts he has received;/\by ſeveral unhap- 

5 py falls; ſhews every moment his noble ſcars/Jand is as. 
vain of the conſequences of his folly ; as if thoſe 
wounds were proofs of his courage, and he had re- 
ceived them in the ſerviee of his coοοjEj6iy. Ho ma- 
ny men, in truth, owe all their happineſs and Merit to 

nothing butztheir folly But who would imagine, thit 
hunting; could be the greateſt pleaſure of à philoſo- 

pher; and he al blind one? Vet, ſo it is of the famous 
ANDERSON, profeſſor” of the mathematics at Cam- 
bridge; whoſe misfortune to have loſt his fight, nei- 
ther hinders his giving leſſons on optics, nor huntin 
the fox. His horſe is uſed to follow his ſervants; — 
ds not the exerciſe only that he loves: che noiſd of 
the dogs and huntſmen tranſports him; auc he makes 
as much himfelf, as all the reſt of the ' company. 

Moymacns Tpeales of 'a man born blind, who hart 
che {ame paſſion for hunting; There, ſays he; is a hare 
catched ; and be is: as proud of thr tehing ber, as he 
hears others: ſay; they'are. We owe all our happineſs 
10 our fancy; and how happy 1s the many. who has 
one, ſo cheaply gratifyed t ..' 

I call to mind a joke that 1 "TAK red iber 
m mr. ApbDtsev. To ridicule the Scots, who arm- 
ed, in the late king's reign, in; favour of the preten- 
der, he ſays, that a. fox happened one day to crofs | 
their camp; and immediately the whole army, offi- | 
cers and ſoldiers, purſued» it, and was not in the pow- 
er of their chiefs to ſtop them. 1 

Though all the terms of hunting in the Rngliſh lan- 
Page are borrowed from the French; yet it cannot Ii 
ve ſaid, the Normans inſpired them with this taſte: Wl 
tis innate, as the ſevere laws, with regard to hunt- ll 
ing, made immediately; after the conqueſt; ſufficiently 
vrove. The penalty of them, is not ſo much propor- | 
tioned, to — heinouſneſs of the offence; as to the il} 

dong defire, particular perſons had to break them. 
How ever, I think the ſentence! of one of their au 
oy who pretends this paſſion in his · countrymen, l 


proves 
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rover their affinity with the ſavages of America, 
is too ſevere... As violent as the exerciſe of hunting is, 
the women in England, ſeem to like it as well as 
the men. Every nation has its particular cuſtoms and 
diefects. They blame us, and not without reaſon, 
for having carried luxury to exceſs, in France. With 
us, even in the country, a woman of quality paſſes 
the morning in bed, and the afternoon upon a ſopha, 
or at a card table. Women of quality here lead quite 
a different life ; thoſe who are reaſonable, employ them- 
{elves in enquiring into their houſnhold- affairs; and o- 
thers give themſelves, perhaps too much, to hunting. 
Many Engliſh women pique themſelves on riding, as- 
well as men; and leaping a ditch, as boldly as a huntſ- 
A woman, one day, being deſirous to make a con- 
queſt of a courtier,. who was extremely fond of hunt- 
ing; riſqued the breaking of her neck, to have the 
happineſs to pleaſe him. She leaped a gate, that 
ſtoped the boldeſt hunters; her courage was admired, 
and produced an effect, on the heart of the man ſhe. 
deſired to gain; which, perhaps, all her charms could 
not have done. HERCULES was obliged to ſpin, to 
pleaſe OMyHALEs; and women muſt hunt, to gain 
the hearts of ſome Engliſhmen. Jovenarl tells us, 
that the Romans, in his time, where ſo paſſionately 
fond of prize-hghting ; that the ladicerhemichreo mate 
it a point of honour, to be excellent at it; and exer- 
eiſed themſelves in the amphitheatre, by fighting one 
againſt another, or againſt wild beaſts. In all proba- 
bility, they ſhewed their addreſs and intrepidity, from 
the {ame motive. A deſire to pleaſe, is the firſt mover,. 
of almoſt all the actions of the female ſen. 
Me have ſeen one of the greateſt. beauties in Eng- 
land, the dutcheſs- of Q, go to the academy, like 
a young page, to learn to ride. We have in our 
neighbourhood a lady, who is one of the greateſt fox - 
Hunters in England; ſhe hunts the hounds herſelf, and 
he muſt be a bold ſportſman that follows ber.. 
Our women, who are ſo fond of perfumes, don't 
much reſemble thoſe of this country, who oy 
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breath the air of a fable. Many here, go and feed 
their horſes themſelves, and, if I may ſay ſo, drink 
their tea with them. They pretend that ſome of 
them, even finiſh their dreſſing in the ſtable; but in 
this, I believe they are falſely aceuſed, for a keen 
huntreſs is very. ſoon dreſſ e.. 
Homes tells us, AN DbRO MACH E took ſuch care of 
HecTor's horſes; that ſhe gave them meat and 
drink, oftener than ſhe did him. Many Engliſh, with- 
out giving theſe domeſtic animals that preference, 
3 ory. in loving them. One frequently finds in the 
country, women Who talk of nothing but horſes and 
hunting, and who underſtand a good hunter, as well 
as the baſh jockey. e eee een 
Without prejudice ; will you not grant, that Wo- 
men talk with aß better grace, of caps and ribbons, 
the play and opera; than of ſaddles and horſes, of 
Hack and, fox-hunting?, Whether a man be Engliſh or 
French, if, he is rational, he will not like to ſee, ei- 
ther an effeminate man, or a maſculine woman: A 
woman at the head of a pack of hounds, is as ridicu- 
Wus as A man at his toillet. She who has not the 
midity of her ſex, more frequently exchanges it for 
4 vice, than a virtue. A French fop, who gives 2 
/carncd diflertation, upon adjuſting a ribbon on a cap; 
is very eontemptible: an Engliſn woman, who deſ- 
£2223 on the manner of foreing a fox, is a woman 
f: only. for hunters. Bbth ſexes are equally concerned 
to biclaim, both men that are women, and women 
that are men; they are both unnatural: and indeed, 
nothing but unformed beings, who have ſuch a mix- 
ture of contrary qualities, as makes their natures un- 


ditingatſhable. ow nn hr aer meds pc ar 44 07; 
Ir is not, ſurpriſing that people of fortune in Eng- 
und, ſhould be ſo much addicted to an exerciſe, that 
one of the greateſt amuſements in che country; they 
end half their lives there. London is the rendezvous 
of all the nobility of the kingdom; there are great 
riches and plenty there, but very little pleaſure; Whe- 
ther it be, that the political affairs they are employed 
2, are contrary to it, or that the ſea- coal ſmoak our 
| | 688 
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fogs of the Thames, diſpoſe their minds othetwiſe. 
Moſt of the nobility only come to town to fit in parlia- 
ment, and leave it as ſoon as the ſeſſion is finiſhed, 
which always laſts longer than they deſire. What 
could they do in the country if they did not hunt? 
The company of thoſe who come to viſit them, is 
not very entertaining. The country people in Eng- 
land, to ſay nothing more, are very clowniſh and un- 
poliſhed; and the clergy in the country, are not much 
more agreeable company. Theſe honeſt gentlemen 
are never eaſy but in each others company, and com- 
monly, had rather ſmoak at the ſteward's table, than 
dine at the maſters. What can they do better with 
people, whoſe company is troubleſome to them, than 
„ 338 gh mn ge wh 
Thoſe who are not hunters, are ſurpriſed at the vi- 
olent paſſion, ſo many people have for this exerciſe ; 
becauſe they don't know the- principle, from whence 
it ariſes. We muſt not reflect too much on the nature 
of our pleaſures; there are but too many of them, 
that give us cauſe to be aſhamed of ourſelves. And 


why do we find ſo much, in running after à miſerable | 


animal, if it was not from the neceſſity of flying from 
ourſelves? We don't ſeek for the animal, we fly from, 
ourſelves. Our faculties both of body and mind, be- 
come our enemies, if we leave them inactive; the one 


falls into a lethargy, for want of exerciſe; the other 


languiſhes for want of motion. Gaming, in Which 
Tſo many people ſpend their time, is a proof, that men 
cannot hve perfectly idle. Tis the diverſion of thoſe, 


who know how to employ themſelves ; the buſineſs of 


"thoſe, who have nothing to do: generally ſpeaking, 
it gives more pain than pleaſure, and leaves no ſatiſ- 
faction after. it; yet, with what eagerneſs do both 
ſexes give themſelves up to it, particularly amongit 
the quality? We are all of ſuch a nature, that we are 


not ſenſible of our exiſtence but by the ſhocks of 


pleaſure and pain; we languiſh in tranquility. Man 
is like a ſhip at ſea, which has as much to fear, from 


the total inaftion of a calm, as from the moſt violent 
F 


agitation of the waves. 
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cannot better. conelude a letter, in which I have 
made ſo much mention of hunting, than with an ad- 
venture, which I was lately witneſs to. We were 
hunting a ſtag, and fifty farmers followed the chaſe. 
1 perceived at the head of them, a man, whoſe odd 
dreſs truck me; he was cloathed in leather, and had 
a bag hung at one of his fides, and a horn at the other: 
he was a croſs-poſt-boy, who goes to fetch the letters ' 
from the little towns, and carry them to thoſe, 
through which the great · poſt paſies. This lout, more 
intent upon his pleaſure, than his buſineſs, and un- 
concerned about the conſequences of the letters he 
carried; followed the chaſe very quietly, and was in 
at the death Therefore, if this letter ſhould ' not 
come duly to hand, impute it to the en boy” $ e 
ing met ſame hunters i in his e 


1 have the honour to be, | ene 
ir your mot humble, ax. 


LETTER XIV n. 
10 Monfieur DE : Buzroxs; Fork 


Of the want . taſte in ne Engh yu" and French. 
gardens. * 


| 2 


1 
19 


men erlurstb, Ec. 5 5 
Sin, 7 : 
'FY HE Engli im are not FRITEY to 1 iron 
than we dag in uſeful things; they diſpute with 
us even the frivolous advantage we can pretend to, of 
underſtanding thoſe which, depend upon taſte, better 
than they do. I acknowledge their ſaperiority in or- 
cards, and kitchen gardens; but in pleaſure ardens, 


 chink they are much inferior to us. Ls Na¹ndwñ 
under- 
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„N the beſt of any man in Europe, how to 
diſpoſe thoſe places, which are deſigned only for the 
imbelliſhment of a houſe, and the pleaſure of thoſe 


who live in it; the Thuilleries are in their kind; What 


St. PR ENS at Rome is, in its kind: they are admited 
by all who are capable of knowing their merit. rn 
true, the finical air and ſtudied plains of our parterres, 

give no manner of pleaſure to thoſe, who love beau- 
tiful and ſimple nature; but then, the immenſeh) large 
bowling-greens of this country, run into the contrary - 
extreme; they are too naked and too uniform: nature 
muſt be diverſifyed, to pleaſe; for as ſomebody has 

remarked, tir2/o-menefs is the daughter” of wniformily, a 
An extenſive meadow, ſtrikes you in a very agreeable 
manner, at firſt fight; but if it is not terminated by 
ſome riſing ground, and divided by a rivulet and ſome 


trees; you ſoon grow —_y of what you at firſt ſq 
much admired. 
I am ſorry not to find in our gardens, thoſe thick 
groves of ever-greens, that equally defend from the 
corching heat and pinching cold ; and which in the 
middle of winter, remind us at. leaſt of the charms of 
the ſpring. Since luxury has introduced among us, 
the faſhion to have ſummer and winter apartments; I 
am ſurpriſed that we don't, in imitation of the Engliſh, 


make us alſo gardens for both ſeaſons, . Theſe groves 


of trees, that never ſhed their leaves, are ee 
walks for the fine days in the winter. 


On the other hand, there's nothing diſpleaſes me ſo / 


much, as thoſe eternal yew-trees, which are the prin- 
cipal ornament of the gardens, in this country. It is 
not ſufficient to have them in the common pyramidal, 
round or ſquare forms, which were formerly as faſhion- 


able in France, as they are at preſent in England. The 


Engliſh gardeners in this reſpect, are much greater ar- 

tiſts than ours are; they cut all ſorts of trees, into the 
molt monſtrous and ridiculous ſhapes. "They" U eut 15 
holy-oak into an elephant, with a tower on His back; 
they'll repreſent a fox, wich hounds running after him, 


in box; and at other. times cut a yew, into a formi-, 


dable + ont They love to make a ſtatue out of 4 
tree, 


# 


England. TAE Tot 


This bad taſte. prevailed: formerly all over Europe; 
aud we ſee, everat this time, in the gardens of Alcan- 
far, or the Moor's palace, at Seville; ſeveral ſtatues 
formed out of very high myrtle-trees, repreſenting mu- 


ſicians, with their inſtruments in their hands. 


'Tis in vain for people, who aim at true beauty in 


every _ that is to ſay, nature, to make gardens, for 
patterns of ſimplicity and beauty: nothing can change 


the taſte of a citizen, wWho is as ſtupid as rich; or of a 


country · quire, who is ſtill commonly more unpoliſhed, 


They diſlike ſimplicityg a tree, whoſe head is not ex- 
actly ſpherical, is too common to be placed in their 


garden; but a yew- tree cut by the rule and compals, 
and crowned with a bird, courſely ſketched out, 


charms them, becauſe it ſurpriſes them. They pre- . 
ter theſe trifling works of art, to all the wonders 


of nature 


An author of this nation, to ridicule this childifh - 


and ridiculous taſte of his countrymen, ſays; he knows 


a gardener who has carryed this art to ſuch perfection, 


that he can repreſent a whole family, man, woman and 
children, in the moſt natural manner: and that this 
ingenious artiſt has at preſent, a ſeries of ever-green 
trees and ſhrubs to ſell, which are cut with a truth and 


perfeckion, that no- body before him ever attained to. 


. N 


9 


He gives the following catalogue of them: 
| „ n «KEY. 


TWO at ot Gm gy DA id. 
by the tree of  kirowledge falling upon him, in a 
great tempeſt. .;Evg and the Ser peut in a very good 


5 condition. f e OE n 
The raer. of Babel, not. yet finiſhed. 


„ Saint Guokor in box, His arm hardly long 


cnough, but will he. in a condition to run the dragon 
through next Aprii. 


A dragon in the ſame; with an ivy tail for the 


* preſent. N. B. Theſe two pieces are to be fold 
„ together. | | 
* EpwaRD'the block prince, in Cypreſs, 
Vor. I V 


tree, and may juſtly boaſt of being the firſt ſculptors in 
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> 4 ſeries of buſts, of all the dukes of Normandy that 
« Hos been kings of Er land, in box; from the ori- 


46 
16 
46 


40 


64 


4 


60 


te 


1% * 


91 


Fc 


4 


66 


16 


ginals in the ſame wo , that are now to be ſeen in 
the gardens of St. STEPHEN's abby, at Caen; in 


Normandy. © That of dns pry the Congutr iy: is | 


extremely fine. 


A bear in wild bay now in lover; with: 2 da | 


man in juniper, with fruit on it. 
A couple of damaged giants, very cheap, 


« A queen ELIZABETH in philyrea, a — inclin- 


ing to the green ſickneſs, but in full 


% Another queen ELIZA BET, „ rr Was 8 
forward, but has ſince ſuffered, by being too mar 


another fiirub. 


* A Bex Jouxson, * * of eite beauty, i in lane N 


« Several eminent modern "poets, in bay- tree; a 


little imaged, and will be vere for. 4 penny a 


piece. 
« A hog growing, changed into a Porcupine by be- 


ing forgot for a week in a dry ſeaſon. | 
* Hog in lavender,” with N growing in his 
*. belly.” 
„ Noan's ark reſting on the mountain in Holly; - 
the fides have ſuffer a little damage for want or: 


water.” 
You ſee, fir, by this ſort of ſatyre ; ; that bert, more 


even than in France, inſtead of imitating nature, and 


adorning their gardens with her greateſt beauties: 
they make uſe of art to disfigure them. 'They have.a 
greater regard for the whimſical fancies of the latter, 


than for the plain beauties of the former. In all ſorts 


of things, the majority of mankind prefer the extraor- 
ainary to the beautiful, However, tis a fimple and 
natural air, in the works of art, as well as thoſe of the 
underſtanding, that makes them of the taſte of all na- 
tions, and all times. Thus St. James's park, which at 
firſt fight, ſeems to have nothing very extraordinary; 


yet t nevertheleſs, 13 this mr ve r pleaſes you 


the 


* An Engliſh poet; cotemporary and en of the 


famous SHAKESPEARE. 
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the more, every time you ſee it, And thus, the rural 
and ſolitary air of the Ty urg gardens, equally 
pleaſes all the world. The nature of beauty, in all 
forts of things, is ſuck; that even thoſe who don't 
know the principles of it; feel its effects. 

The Engliſh ſet à great value on their verdure, as 
they have reaſon to do; they ſpare no expence, to 
keep thoſe magnificent bowhng-greens in fine order, 
that make their gardens fo agreeable: and of which, 
inoſe of the Palnis-Royal,; will give you an idea, both 
with regard to the expence and the effect. But why 
muſt we run to an excels in every thing ? Becauſe the | 
turf is fine in England, they turn every thing into turf. 
Taus, for the fake of a more extenſive verdure, before 
their houſes; they plant their ſhady walks and copſes 
at fo great a diſtance ; that you can't go to enjoy the 
ade of them, in the ſummer; without being expoſed 
v5 be ſcorched by the ſun. On the contrary, verdure 
i; what is moſt wanted in many French gardens. That 
profuſion of ſand and box, artfully twined about, 
which covers our parterres, is in a low ſtyle ; and pre- 
ſents to the eye a moſt tireſome regularity. One 
would take them for deſigns of cut - paper work; as 
here in England, a ſquare divided into knots, and 
planted with yew )- trees cut into all forts of forms, is 
not much unlike a cheſs-board, with its pieces on it. 
As this gives moſt of the Augliſb gardens, a Gothick 
air; Jam afraid many of our parterres, are in a trifling 
:afte, which we are juſtly charged with in many things. 
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I haverthe honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, Ke. 2 
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'F Think the tranquility, i in which bone authors boaſt 
the ſeveral ſects, who have eſtabliſhed themſelves q 
in England, fince the misfortune of her ſeparation from i 


| the catholic church, live at this time ; is without foun- 4 
. dation. The wiſe authority of parliament can hardly f .. 
p keep them within bounds. : The, goſpel preaches no- ' 
bi thing but peace and charity; yet. ts who call them- . 

{elves its ; miniſters, breath nothing - hat diſcord ang 0 


ſedition?s 
England will always bave reaſan to frag, the, 00 
parties of high and low church; the firſt is the predo- 7 
minant, but the other ſtill powerful enough, to raiſe its Wl | 
head in troubleſome times. A ſmall alteration; in the 
palitical government, might nen a total revoluti- 
on in the eccleſiaſtical. | 
Buttis in Scotland, particularly, that the hot Profs: a 
terians endeavour, to reindle the flame of civil war, 
and make their famous and formidable lem league 
and covenant, triumph by the ſword. Theſe pre- 
tended evan elical preachers, are ſtill animated with e 
the ſpirit of their famous Knox : who eftabliſhed his # 
reformation in Scotland, by fire and. ſword. Proud, 
with their humility, and inſolent, with their meekneſs; 
they deſpiſe all authority; their ſermons, are ſatyres; 
and their prayers, curſes. Where ever this doctrine, hag 
enemy to all ſubordination, has taken root; rebellion 
and civil-wars have been the fruits of it. The ſeeds wa 
* it were ſown in England, in the time Ee queen 
LIZ Aa- 


ELIZABETH; the poiſonous: fruits they produced, 
could not ripen till the reign of CHARLES I. when 
they equally diſhonoured, both. the Engliſh nation and 
the Proteſtant religion. The Engliſh now revere that 
prince as a martyr, whom they executed on a ſcaffold, 
Some days ſince, theſe fanatics aſſembled an inſinite 
number of the populace in a plain near Edinburg, 
ſounded their ſeditious alarm, and endeavoured' to 
convert their audience into a rebellious army: but the 
vigilant and active magiſtrates happily extinguiſhed 
the fire, theſe zealous incendiaries were going to 
kindle. e oh eco IM 
The only reaſon why thenonconformiſts in England, 
hate thoſe of the epiſcopal church ſo much, is on ac- 
count of the honours and rich benefces they enjoy. 
Thoſe who are not of the eſtabliſhed church, look on 
the protection, which is due to thoſe that are, as a con- 
{piracy againſt their own ; and that party which is 
only tolerated, would grant no toleration itſelf. It 
complains of the perſecution of its enemies, and perſe- 
cutes firſt, itſelf, It implores the authority of the laws 
againſt them, which it affronts to make war upon them. 
Tue ſermons of the different parties, in the mean time, 
are commonly a ſort of hoſtilities which they commit 
againſt each other; and treat much more of contro- 
verſy than morality. Burner ſays, ſpeaking of 
the Scotch puritans: That they efteemed morality wery 
iittle, and did not fludy it much. What the conſequence 
of ail theſe diſputes is, which tend more to inſpire 
mens hearts, with ſentiments contrary to chriſtian cha- 
ty, than enlighten their underſtandings with the light 
v4 the goſpel; do you, fir, judge, by the following fact, 
Which J have found recorded by a writer of the laſt age. 
I' honeſt Engliſhmen, one a devout and conſtant; 
carer of a preacher of the eſtabliſned church, and the. 
other à zealous attendant at the meetings of a preſby-- 
nan teacher, met one morning at acoftee-houſe; and 
gone to meet at a tavern the next day, to diſcourſe 
on ſome points of doctrine, which thoſe two miniſters 
ad preached on the Sunday before. With a greater 
„ A 4::; inclina- 


in the old teſtament, 
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inclination for the place; than the ſubjects they were to 
debate there; they met exactly at the time appointed. 
A bottle of French wine was brought, and one of them 
propoſed Predeſtination. After ſeveral bumpers, the 
diſpute grew warm; and the texts of ſcripture, and 
quotations from the fathers made ſuch a noiſe; that 
two lewd women, who are but too frequently found in 
the taverns at- London, brought thither by the uproar, 
refolved to enter the room, and put an end to it at-once; 
They took them, as the author of this hiſtory ſays, for 
two rabbies, who could not agree about ſome paſſage 
At the fight of theſe miſerable wretches, the heat» 
of the diſpute immediately ſubſided; our doors 


changed the converſation with them, and libertiniſm 


ſucceeded to controverſy. Such is the effect of wine, 
32 diſpoſes people to all ſorts of vice, and then objects 
need not be very tempting to become dangerous. The 
girls were ſoon ſent away, and our worthy diſputants 
reſumed the bottle and predeſtination. The quarrel 
became greater than ever, and their animoſity increafed, 
in proportion, as the fumes of the wine flew into their 
heads. At. laſt they were quite drunk, and diſputed, 
till they drew their ſwords to end the controverſy; 
and if the diſturbance had not happily brought ſome- 
body into the room, in all probability, predeſtination 
had brought them both to a tragical end. The ſame 
wine that made them quatrel, reconciled them; they 
parted good friends, and one ſhaking t'other by the 
hand, ſaid; Iaderd, my dear friend, I am very ſorry, ou 
bill not gu to heaben he ſumt road that © dv. © 
Without doubt, fir, if the preachers, inſtead of en- 
tering into theſe theological diſputes, had preached 
that day againſt libertiniſm and drunkenneſs z the 
gentlemen would have been equally' good: chriſtians, 
and not have given that ſcandal, But I am not 
afraid to. ſay it to you, ſir, who apply yourſelf to 
1 pany. with. all the talents that 'are- requiſite to- 
become ulefil to religion, and Who know too well the 


duties of a chriſtian-preacher, not to diſcharge them 
worthily: that in all countries whatever, moſt pregch- 
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ers are more intent on gratifying their indiſcreet zeal, 
or making proſelytes, than forming manners and cor- 
recting vice. Converting of fouls, is the leaſt part of. 
their employment in the pulpit, or rather, they are 
wholely implayed there, about themſelves. How - 
many of them treat upon queſtions there, above the 
capacity of. their audience, and ſometimes even above 
their W w. 5 | | 


1 remember to have heard a parſon of a village, 


in France, equally ſtupid and ignorant; preach be- 
fore his pariſhioners, moſt of which. knew not how ; 


to readz. againſt thoſe that ſpend their time, in exa- - 
mining, whether the ſun moves round the earth, or: 


the earth turus round upon its own axis. When 


ſheep. are intruſted with. —_— ſo incapable of 


conducting of them, is it 
them go aſtraxß? 


1 have the honour to be, . 


rpriſing that ſo many 


| Sir, your moſt humble, &c. 


4 


ET TEN MR. 
Te the Mr. _H* 1 


Of true, philefophy ; and the advantages accruing to 


mankind from ,the ſtudy of it. The. pernicious te-, 
ucts of HoBBes, Vanini, Cc. and the danger. 
of truſting too much to our faculties, 7 


*+ 73 ( Yoax, Kc. / 
INE we have begun in theſe laſt ages, to under- 
and and cultivate true philoſophy ; what great 
advantages has ſociety received from it: we no longer: 
ice the learned ſubmit to thoſe 3 which were, 
: ſcandal go human reaſon, Judicial aſtrology has 2 
= "4 ca... 
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len into the contempt it juſtly deſerves. We muſt how- 
ever own, there is nothing ſo improperly made uſe of, 
as the name of Phileſiplan. They give it to many 


people, Who are unworthy of it; and how many o- 


I 


z 


** 


thers boldly aſſume it, without having the leaſt title to 
it? He who ſpends his life in doing nothing, and he 
who labours hard in doing things that tend to nothing, 
equally ſtile themſelves Philo/ophers ; and have indeed 


both of them an equal title to the name: and he 


whoſe morals are ſcandalous, Fee this name oy 5 


attributing it to himſelf: 


"oſophy, which is commonly praiſed or da by 
the world; without being known; is neither a ſevere 
Inſtitution, that debars us from pleaſures, nor a ſyſtem 
of libertinifin, that abandons us to all forts of vice: 
on the contrary, tis the ſearch after wiſdom z and 
wizat is wiſdom itſelf, but the knowledge of true _ 5 

* 


pineſs? That whicl makes a man happy, is the on 
good he ſhould aim at; and his reaſon when enlight- 
ened, teaches him that good can only be found, in the 
fulfilling of his duty. 

There is à philoſophy, that bins no leſs than the 
whole viſible world, for its object, and which but few 


people can attain to; there is another ſtill more advan- 
tageous to ſociety, and which every body may arrive 


at: tis that which teaches a huſband, how he ſhould 
live wick his wife; a father, how he ſhould educate 
his children; a maiter, how he ſhould behave to his 


ſervants : in ſhort, tis that which makes a good parent, 
a good friend, a good ſubject, and in a word, a virtu- 


ous citizen. If chis philoſophy is as uncommonly, as 
it ought to be frequently met with in the world ; let 
us candidly own, that "tis to the ſhame of human 
nature. 

How commendable are you, fir, who make it your 


only employ, to correct the errors of mankind, and 
teach them true wiſdom! Conſecrating poetry to phi- 


Loſophy; is bringing it back to its original, and reſto- 
ring it to its ancient luſtre. Poets were the firſt pre- 
ceptors of mankind. I cannot fay which I moſt ad- 


mir in you; your ſine talents, or the wiſe uſe you 


make 


A fFy a, iut,, A wa A a. 


— 


. 
# 


make of them; your poem on. hapfine/5, is a proof of 
both. In this CR NE of philoſophers; 
tis difficult, to find them at your age; you are born 
with that happy genius, which at one and the ſame 
time, produces both the flowers of the ſpring, and 
fruits of the autumn. 1 14 l © " " 4 8 5 . t 55 
The philoſopher that dogmatizes, hurried on by a 


chain of conſequences, is nat. always ſenſible of the 


dryneſs of his Iogick; the poet, that is carried away 
by the fire of his genius, is not accurate enough in his 
reaſoning: and yet poetry itſelf cannot move us, it tis 
void of regularity. On the other hand, tis not enough 
to prove, we mult alſo..be convinced. But how few. 
men are there, Who join the graces of the imaginati- 
on, with juſtneſs of ideas 3 l he 


If the Engliſh negle& gracefulneſs too much, both 
in their writings and diſcourſes ;. they at leaſt affect 
that good ſenſe in every thing, for which they are ſa 
remarkable. 'The French often jeſt inſtead of reaſon- 
ing; they ſport with every thing, and ſubſtitute ban- 
ter to eradition. Thoſe who are fo little upon their 
guard, in their diſcourſe ; don't reflect, that though a 
man is allowed to be ignorant of many things, he is 
never allowed to talk of thoſe, he is ignorant of. The 
Fugliſh are not ſo guilty of this fault; but then they 
have another, equally diſagreeable in company: they 
don't converſe, they diſcourſe. Politics, which they 
are continually, employed in, accuſtoms them to a fort 
of reaſoning, which becomes diſagreeable, in familiar 
converſation. Beſides, thoſe that reaſon moſt, are not. 
ofteneſt in the right. An inclination. to diſputing, 
ſhews more vanity than wiſdom; more fondneſs for 
ones own opinion, than love for truth. This fault in, 
many Engliſh, may be only the effects of their edu- 
cation; moſt of which are educated in ſuch a man- 
ner, as makes them fitter for 2 univerſity, than the 
world, And for this reaſon, tis only in England, 
that one finds pedants, even at court. GE 
Great advantages reſult from the liberty they en- 
joy in this country, of ſpeaking and writing what- - 
cer they think. By this free — of 
? er. 
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their thoughts, they mutually inſtract each other; 
and tue underſtanding becomes more elevated. Emu- 
lation gives it wings, which make it take a happ 
fAight. _ With thefe, VERULA Mu artet ne 
Ligheſt regions of meraphyſics; there, his penetra- 
ting eyes ſpied atleaſt, what others have fince more 
fully diſcovered. His ſacceſſors, Nx WTox and Locke, 
gave only made ſacl: a progreſs in philoſopliy, by fol- 
owing the paths he traced out for them. But this li- 
berty has alſo its inconveniencies; they abuſe it, be- 
cauſe men abuſe every thing. TufornRASTUs fad, 
that human knowledge, with the help of the ſenſes, 
might judge of things, to a certain point; but when 
arrived at firſt cauſes, muſt top there; either on ac- 
count of their extreme difficulty, or its own inſuſfi- 
ciency. Our modern philoſophers have been too 
confident. Several of Bacon's diiciples have loſt 
themſelves; ſome by leaving the paths he had cleared 
for them, and others by daring to penetrate into the 
abyſſes, which had ſtopped that great philoſopher. 
CorLLins, 'FixpaAL, and the earl of SHAFTESBURY 
himſelf, by endeavouring to go beyond the bounds 
of haman knowledge, loſt themſelves. 
Thos in all times, men of the brighteſt underſtand- 
inzs, have ruh into the greateſt errors, under pretence 
of” Making of the prejudices of the age they lived 
in. Don't let us with the vulgar, admire the ey- 
nic in his tub; who endeavoured to acquire the 
reputation of a wiſe man, by breaking through all 
the laws of modeſty and decency.” The raps, he 
affected to cover himſelf with, were the hvery of 
his pride; and his pretended wiſdom, more ridiculous 
than all the follies he arrogantly cenſured. When 
waſhing his cabbage, and ſeeing ARIS TI Us pals 
by, he ſaid to him; 7 you could live upon cabbage, 
you would not make your court to @ tyrant : DENN IS) 
AxrsTIPPus very juſtly anſwered him, / yon could 
live among ft men, you would not abaſb eebbage. 


= Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
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Where does not human reaſon ſtray to! Doubt is 
the only. road, that leads us to the light of truth; but 
it we don't walk very cautiouſly in it, we run the 

riſk of falling into the darkneſs of Pyrrhagifm. Is. 
it not ſurpriſing, that men ſhould endea vi to. ac- 
quire the eſteem of the public, by ſtriving to break 
the moſt ſacred hand of all ſocieties; in declaring 
their opinion. to others 3 that there was neither vir- 
tue nor vice; truth nor doubt? Though, people, 
who affect to doubt of every thing, are incapable 
of demonſtrating. any thing; their maxims, never- 
theleſs, are of the moſt pernicious conſequence to 
morality: and the ſcandalous. authors, who have the 
raſkneſs to publiſh them; ought to be puniſhed. by the 
laws, ws foundations they ſap. Like thoſe who. 
poiſon the ſource of a river, they corrupt the prin- 
ciple of all our paſſions. . Mankind, according to 
them, are only governed by force, or prejudice. 
There is an end of our country, our families, and our 
duty! What monſtrous tenets! Let us not envy our 
neighbours a liberty, that does not. permit the re- 
ſtraining ſuch exceſſes. A people ſhould have enough 
of it, to know the baſis of their duty; but not e- 
nough to deſtroy it. The generality of mankind, 
from the weakneſs of. their intellects, are expoſed to 
be miſled; they ſwallow poiſon without knowing it. 
Lis the duty of thaſe, wha have the care of the 
laws, to prevent its being ſpread about; they ought 
to be as watchful for the maintenance of the good 
norals of à ſtate, as for the preſervation of the 
lives and fortunes of thoſe that compoſe it. PAx- 
liſked in 1678, againſt Atheiſts, who teach their 
principles; mentioning among others, ,Vanini and 
Hopes, would; have thoſe people, who ſubvert. 
all the duties of life, and teach men to confound 
virtue with vice, treated like public peſts. 

I know. that a man, who thinks, is, with regard 
to one, who does not think; what a man who ſees | 
clearly, is, compared to a blind man. What is 
tlinking ? "Tis foing, Loexz, ſays, that knowledge 


0 
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is as prateful to beben as light to the 

es. But in metaphyſics, as well as natural phi- 
loſophy; there are precautions which the defects of 
make neceſſary, to prevent the incon- 


Our organs 
veniena&” our curioſitj might expoſe us to. On 


the one hand; there are ſoine weak fights that are 
fatigued by too much attention; and the reſult of 
all endeavours to fix them, is only trouble and con- 
fuſion. - On the other; there are ſome objects which 
blind thoſe, who are obſtinately'determined to gaze on 
them. That man, who does not know the ſtrength, or 
reach of his fight, is moſt frequently Jeeived, by it. 
The great opinion we have of our knowledge, is 
one cauſe of our ignorance; and confidence in our 
ſtrength, one ſpring of our imbecillit yx. 


I have the honour to bm 
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4 whimfical deſcription of a fox-hunter. That men 
Is, are nearly the ſame every-where. | © 
(3 Don cas TER, &c, 
c / / ( TM 
ils my continuance in the country, where We 
| know nothing, has made me ſo long delay an- 
ſwering your letter of the fifth of December laſt. 
And now you are arrived at Paris, at the opera, 
the balls, and all the diverſions that great city a- 
bounds with; and where you make part of a ſociety 
of amiable people, very different from certain coun- 
try gentlemen, that I have ſpent ſome days with. 
7B ag I ſhall hardly go for London, before the lat. 
ter end of this month; as the queen's death has _ a 
-" a 
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oned the ſhutting * of the play-houſes, . the chief re- 
ſource a foreigner has, in a city like the capital of 
England. I wait, for the beginning of the mourn- 
ing's being over, and the Parliament's aſſembling 


As I have no news to tell you, and am not one of 


thoſe who amuſe themſelves with inventing it; the 
ſubject of my letter, ſhall be an article in one of the 
laſt public papers, which I have juſt read. "Tis a 
whimſical deſcription, of a very odd being, whicu the 


Engliſh call a Fox-hunter ; the author himſelf will 


immediately acquairit you, with what fort of an ani- 


44 
L 


mal it is. 


* The fox-hanter, fays he, is an animal very fre- 
5 quently met with in Great-Britain, and particularly 


in the Northern counties; we muſt own it reſembles 


a man very much, at leaſt externally ; and has even 


the uſe of ſpeech, tho' it commonly hallooes more 


than it ſpeaks; but it acts, perceives, and thinks 


„quite differently fromrus, if it really does think, 


© which I will not aſſure you it does. I have exa- 


© mined it very narrowly, and find it *tis at the bottom, 


* middling ſpecies, between a man and a beaſt ; be- 


+ cauſe it ſpeaks like the firſt, and lives Ike the latter; 


and tho' it is organized in ſuch a manner, that it can 
indeed pronounce the ſame ſounds that we do, yet 


«or. . 0 
„The fox-hunter, is an animal; or à man, if it 


can be honoured with that name, becauſe it has 


ſome human qualities; the fox-hunter, 1 ſay, is a 
man who lives continually among dogs and horſes; 
e name him fo, becauſe of his great anti pathy to 


themſelves; for which reaſon he combines with 
them to deſtroy it. He hates cities, particularly 


ſet foot in London, He is on horſe back at fix o 
Vor. | B b . clock 
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not ſo miſchievous as ſavage: and IJ have even found 
* ſome of them tame. 1 could almoſt think it a 


tis totally void of underſtanding, judgment, and 
reaſon, which are certainly the moſt eflential parts 


the fox; Which is as natural to him, as to the dogs 


capitals ; 'a fox-hunter of the true brecd, has never 
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clock in the morning, even in winter; neither ſnow, 
nor bad weather prevents it. He neyer ſtays under 
a roof, unleſs it be to eat or ſleep. e 
« What makes it imagined fox-hunters are not men, 


is; that in the midſt of a civilized nation, renowned 


for ſciences, they are intirely ignorant What educa- 
tion, learning, and politeneſs are. As ſoon as ever. 
they have learned to read, write and ride, they think 
themſelves accompliſhed gentlemen; and the moſt 


knowing of them, hardly ever read any thing beſides 
the news-papers, And yet, with this great fund of 


learning, they pique themſelves on underſtanding 
politics, and judge very ſeverely on whatever is done 
in parliament. No bill appears there, however 
wiſe, but they oppoſe it in the ſtrongeſt manner, if 


they don't like it. They are in the countrx, what 


the mob are in cities; always ready to arm for the 
public good, whenever their own particular advan- 
tage is in queſtion. They are enemies to all miniſ- 
ters whatever; and to the French, as much in peace, 
as in war, Though commerce makes our nation 
flouriſh, and formidable to all its neighbours; and 


though they partake of the advantages accruing from 
it; they are always complaining of the encourage - 
ment given it: and af they were maſters, would ſet 


fire to all the ſhipping in -Great-Britain, This is 
what they are in general. Their whole converſati- 
on turns upon hunting, and theſe two great words, 
Liberty and Property, which perhaps moſt of them 


repeat, without knowing the meaning of them. Be- 
-yond this, they can't ſpeak four words; and muſt 


be mute in all conveztation, about knowing how to 


behave one's-ſelf, ſweetneſs of temper, affability, 


complaiſance, humanity, and the other ſocial virtues: 
*The fox-hunter knows; no glory, except that of 


running as faſt as the animal, whoſe declared enemy 


he is; no pleaſure but hunting, no virtue but hard- 


drinking. He Feen chat part of the day, in which 
* he is not on horſe 


back, at table, in ſmoaking and 

getting arunk; and *tis certainly the only way, in 

z hich he 3s capable of being ſerviceable to the oh a 
pe TOR 55 
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«© By his great conſumption of beer, he at leaſt con- 
** tribiites ſomething towards. defraying the expence 
« of tt, Fe „ „„ 

« He is naturally à very, dull animal; perhaps. his 
food is the cauſe of it. He eats nothing but ſalt- 
« beef, cold mutton, cabbage, carrots and pudding; 
„ which laft is his favourite diſh; and that which is 
* heavieſt, he likes beſt. His drink is ale, coarſe: 
Portugal wines, and now and then a little of the 
** ſtrongeſt brandy. He drinks two favourite healths 
at his meals, which is perhaps, the only rule he ob- 
* ſerves ; the firſt, to all honeſt fox-hunters in Great- 
'© Britain, proteſtants or catholics, without exception; 
* the title of hunter reconciles them all; the ſecond 
bumper is; confuſion to the miniſter. | | 

„ Tho? fox-hunters are abfolutely void of under- 
© ſtanding; yet you'll find ſome of them, who ſet up 
“for wits, You may judge of them, by this witty 
expreſſion. One of them, that I am not much ac- 
+ quainted with, anfwered his fiſter; who invited him 
to London, to hear FaRINELLI ; Sifter, I aon Anf 
* give a farthing to hear your 'FARINELUL, and pour 
« evhole Italian opera; I hawe here twenty voices, 
 vith which ] joyn in chorus , and make them fingy. 
one wwhHe in the woods, and ancther in the plains ; and 
* "tis the only muſick I am fond of. | 
I ſhould never have done, were I to deſcribe all 
the ſingularities of a fox-hunter ; but what I have 
** ſaid, is ſufficient to give you an idea of him,” 

When any folly ſtrikes me, I am pleaſed to find an 
author who ets it off to advantage; and even, though 
he does not do it well, I am plealel with his intention. 
: muſt own however, 'twas.not.neceſſary to go out of 
France, to find ſubjects to laugh at. For what would 
an Engliſhman ſay, to the pride, clowniſhneſs and 1g- 
vorance of our nobility in the country! Would not 
he find ſome of our gentry, as odd à ſort of beings 5 a 


Nis the cuſtom of the Engliſh to hallooe, to ani 
mate the dogs. They make very little uſe of hunt-. 
_ ing horns... 
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fox hunter? How many French differ in no reſpect 
from the fox-hunter, except that their paſſion is far 
Hunting the hare? The gentlemen glaſs-makers yon 
have ſen this vacation, though they lead a quite diffe- 
rent ſort of life; yet, are they. not to be compared in 
many things to the fox-hunter, 'and particularly in 
Knowledge? The more one examines mankind, the 
more one finds they are very near the ſame, every 
where. The light of ſciences, enlightens only a very 
few ; all the reſt, in what country ſoever, are deſtined 
to live in the night of ignorancgſgeee. 


I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, &c.__ 43 
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To the Preſident Bou. | 


Remarks on mr. Rown's Tamerlane; and ſome French 

Fi. y Wan, ß“ | 

l N DTDonpon, AG | 
9 5 Octor BenTLEY is one of the Engliſh, who is | 


j | moſt worthy of the honour you have done him, 
j to enter the liſts with him, in point of criticiſm. Moſt 
i of thoſe who have laboured in commenting on old 
authors, and reſtoring the text; have applied them- ; 
F ſelves ſo much to the niceties of language, that they 
0 have taken no notice of the expreſſion of nature: they 
have, as I may ſay, minded nothing but the bark of f 
them; without perceiving the beauties it incloſes, 
which conſtitute their principal merit. 
vou have by a particular privilegereunited talents, 
which almoſt mutually exclude each other. I haye 
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diſcovered the ſpirit of Vieeir, in your tranſlation 
of the fourth book of his ENEIs ; that is to ſay, in 
that piece of antiquity, where the paſſion of love is 
painted in the trueſt and moſt lively manner. 

The tragedy of TAUsZRLANE, Which an Engliſh - - 
gentleman extolled ſo much to you, deſerves only part 
of the praife he gave it. The author, indeed, in the 
perſon of that celebrated conqueror of Aſia, gives you 
a perfect model of true heroiſm; but the character of 
BajAZET, Who is oppoſed to him; is not treated with 
adreſs enough: he would repreſent him to us a prince, 
proud and revengeful, without faith or humanity, Who 
wow no law but hisown caprice, and no religion .but 
his intereſt : but he. has made him only a mad- man, 
ho does not always act according to theſe principles; 
and who makes himſelf as contemptible for his folly, 
as. odious for.his cruelty. . Perhaps mr. Rows has 
only adapted the prejudices of many of our hiſtorians, 
with regard to this Ottoman emperor ; prejudices, that 
are entirely contradicted by the oriental writers. Or 
perhaps; he had not invention enough, to give the 
perſons he introduces on the ſtage, more dignity and 
militude of truth. Theſe contraſts of virtues and 
vices, are the rock, on which the imagination of tra- 
£:4 writers moſt commonly ſplits. If they ſucceed in 
drawing the characters of heroes; tis only by oppoſing 
monſters to them, who have Poon of the human 
ſpecies in them: if they make the former triumph, 
tis by making tyrants, who are generally: thought 
great politicians, fall into the moſt obvious ſnares. 

In the contrary, tis on theſe occaſions, Corneil.- 
it's force and extent of genius appear in their greateſt . 
juſtre; and 'tis particularly by his manner of overcome- 
iag theſe difficulties, that he has acquired the name of 
UREAT, The more intricate his plots are, the more 
happy reſources he finds to unravel them. + 

in Rodogutie, he - oppoſes. two young princes, . 
«roſe virtue neither the moſt tender love, the hopes 
a throne, or the fear of death can move; to an 
ambitious and unnatural mother, who ſacrifices eve- 

:y thing to her immoderate deſire of reigning. How , 
B. b. 3 artfullx 
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artfully does he conclude this tragedy, the object 
of admiration, of all judges of theatrical performan- 
ces; I N finds herſel under the neceſſiy 
of drinking firſt of the poiſoned cup, ſhe. had, pre- 
pared for her rival ! He does not only heighten the 
virtue, he gives you for a model, by contrary ex- 
tremes; but alſo by characters of an inferior one. 
Srrrucus is virtuous, without being as great 3 25 
AxTiocnvs. 

© Pyhocas, wicked as he is, is not deaf to the voice 
of nature; but ſne only accofts him, for his puniſh- 
ment: on the throne, to which his crimes had raiſed 
dw, he ſeeks in vain for a ſon, who will not own 

. 


0 rel bed Phocas! * O #99 505 Maurice !. 
After you to die, you two loft Jons regain ; . 
Aud J, not one can fud, after rig to. Te 


What is Wo remarkable in 'Ta MERLANE,. is ; the 
= ed ſcene of the third act; mr. Rows has bor: 
rowed the ſubject, from the hiſtory of thoſe unhap- 
py times, when fanaticiſm veiled under the holy 
cloak of religion, . hurried our anceſtors in the rags 
of civil wars, and ſet an example of the moſt wicked 
attempts on both ces, 4 

A Derviſe, gained by Bajazer, demands a private 
audience of TamgRLANE ; he announces to him the 
vengeance of heaven, for having dipped his hands 
in tſie blood of true-believers ; and threatens him 
with the curſe of the prophet, if he does not ſet 
Ba jazer at liberty. Tamerlane, by this laſt propoſal, 
perceiving the Derviſe to be an emiſſary of the Tur- 
kiſh emperor, ; unmaſks tis 8 and e 
confounds him. ; 

TaurkTANREZ. 135 9 
9 Heirs T have found thee. .. 1 
DERV ISE. Hl 
1 have but one erefort., Now aid me FE 6 a 5 


mY 


* In Hs 


Yet have 5 emen Farther: t6:unfold'; a. | ME ad | 


Our rn ons to thee in chunder—. us. 


"TAMERLANE.” ' 4 5 


No, vihein, Heay n is eee, o'er its worthip- Fs 


pers, 
And blaſts oh were pot Think thou 
wWwretch, (aoreſting the dagger um him.) 
1 'hink _ the Pains that wait ay" crime, and trem- 


When x ſhall doom thee 4 
0 DERVISE.. „„ 
is but hand at lat, . KIEL? 
And I will ſuffer weary for the cauſe a 
Thos wry me "firſt to the bold deed. 
| TAMERLANE. Ph Of 
On, impious 
Enthuſiaſm thus makes him, ehm 
1 * - ſhall be ſo ——— To V twere a Te- 
Waun. 


NO w learn che differehce| wirt 0 bi and 


„ e 

Thine bids thee li thy Lig to my thioat, 
Mine can forgive the wrong, and bid thee lire. 
Keep thy own wicked ſecret, and be ſafe: 

If thou continu'ſt ſtill to be the ſame, 

"Tis puniſhment enough to be a villain : 

If thou repent'ſt, I have gain'd one to virtue, 
And am, in that, rewarded for my mercy. 


Hence“ from 0 Te It Thocks wy". foul, to 


think 
That there is ſuch: 2 monſter in my Kind: © 
{ exit Derviſe: ) 
Whither will n impiety ext] : * 
On ger omg heav'n do'it thou, with-hold thy chi: 
, 
When bold aſſaſſins take chip! name pen dem, 
nd ſwear, they are the * we _ cauſe-? 


| 65 Fad This | 


* (Here the Derxviss" draws a concealed dagger, 


and offers to tab Tax ERLANE.) 


1 *, 
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| heroic generoſity of that prince, diſarms the ty- 


— 


of ourſelves. I ſu 


—— — £495 
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© This ſcene is handled very artfully; and writ with 
2 great deal of fire; I have. conhned myſelf to the 


giving you only an extract out of it, becauſe I muſt 
ave ſent the whole firſt act, to enable you to 
judge of all the particular beauties tis full of. 

\ TAMERLANE, as the author judiciouſſy obſerves, 
inflicts a ſort of puniſhment on the wicked Derviſe; 
by leaving him to the remorſe of his conſcience, or 


the regret of not having been able to perpetrate 


his villainy. Thus GusTavus, in mr. /Piron's 
tragedy, leaves CHRISTIERN a life, which could only 
be a torment to him. But when clemency is be- 
ſtowed on perſons who. deſerve. it, and..for. whoſe - 
preſervation the poet has made us anxious; it cauſes 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable. emotions. in us. 
Such is Aucusrus's pardon in CIx x A; and ſuch mr. 
CrEB3LLON's fine ſcene. in Praxkhus; where the 
rant, into whoſe . hands he delivers himſelf. We 
muſt acknowledge it for the. honour of humanity, 
that theſe are the moſt affecting paſſages in a tra- 
gedy. The univerſal applauſes they always meet with, 
are à certain proof, that there is nothing ſo amia- 
ble as virtue even to wicked men. We Jee it 
triumph with pleaſure; and feel a ſecret ſatisfacti- 
on, in being ſenſible of it. We look upon ourſelves, 
as. it were; complaiſantiy; becauſe we find ourſelves 
at that. time, virtuous. In che tranſports which theſe 
heroie actions cauſe, we even think ourſelves capa- 
ble of the ſame. We are pleaſed with the author, 
who gives us {o high an idea of human nature, and 
pect this is the reaſon, why ſo 
many people prefer CoxxRIIIE to Racine, The 
ſame ſelf-love that. governs all our actions, dictates 
alſo all our opinions; and perhaps, the author, we 


moſt eſteem; is he that gives us the greateſt" rea- 


I bave the honour to be, 


4 


Sir, your moſt humble, c. 
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me, to make me forget thoſe of the country. Inde- 


pendent of your taſte for gardening, the ſubject itſelf 


is ſo various and agreeable; that I am not afraid of 
tiring you, hy inlarging on what regards either its a- 
greeableneſs or utility. I have not yet communicated 
you, all the defects I find; in the En gliſh, as well 
as the French gardens. Many English e to 
give theirs, what they call in their own language, a ro- 
mantic air; that is to ſay, almoſt Pickoręſque; but fail 
in it, for want of taſte. The places, where they pro- 
poſe to imitate the venerable ruins of antiquity, pre- 
{ent your eyes with nothing but the pitiful remains of 
a ruinous houſe; objects, which in great, are noble 
2nd majeſtie; when repreſented i in miniature, become 
chldi and ridiculous, What I have heard termed 
an obeliſt in ſome gardens, has often appeared to me, 
only a nine- pin. In other places, Ihave ſeen ſuch an 
humble imitation, of a triumphal arch, that one can't 
help taking i it for the SR ner, placed out of whim 

. within-fide,. 

A nobleman of this kingdom has expended 1 
ſ1ms to imbelliſh the gardens of one of his country 
houſes, about ten miles from London; but although 
he is a man of taſte, and; eee — ex- 
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tremely well, by having been too laviſh of the riches 
of this art, he has made them more ſurprizing, per- 

haps, than agreeable ; in the ſpace of a few acres, he 
has built ſeveral little temples upon the models of thoſe 
of ancient Rome. One or two had produced the en- 
chantment he propoſed; the too great number deſtroys 
their effect. Tis dangerous in all forts of things, to 
beap ornaments on one another; becauſe while. we 
endeavour to excite admiration, | we only ſurprire 

How much more agreeably was I ſtruck one day at 

St. Maur, a houſe built by Francis I. the reſtorer of 

taſte and learning in France; whoſe ſituation is as 

Charming, as the gardens are pleaſant. I was walking 

in a diſtant and rural place, when at the farther end of 

a ſhady alley, I perceived a pavilion; Which, by the 

venerable aſpect time has given it, and the inſcription 

that adorns its frontiſpiece, reſembles indeed the tem- 
ple of the deities, to which it is conſecrated. Tig 
dedicated Quieti: & Miss; and indeed, every prieſt 
of the Muſes, to uſe the words of Hox Ac, finds 
zimſelf in that place, inſpired by their preſence: and 
the mortal, who is not happy enough to know their 
myſteries, is en ranged) e to repoſe. 

In. general, wherever amiable nature appears in all 
her ſimplicity, ſhe inſpires people of taſte, with a no- 
bler ſort of pleaſure, if I may be allowed to exprefs 
myſelf ſo; and with a more agreeable and charming 
ſenſation, than the maſter (pieces of att themſelves. 
There is a majeſty in nature, that art can't arrive at. 
Shall one ever ſee any thing upon the ſtage here, where 
they crowd in heaps to admire the richneſs. and the 
ſplendor of the Palace e, the Sun, that comes up to 
the magnificent ſight, a fine day- break offers us; and 
which men who. have eyes, have never onee deigned 
to view? The rude and ill-ſhaped rocks, the venerable 

trees in the foreſt of Fontainbleau, preſent our fight 
with a more majeſtic and grander aſpect, than the la 
boured ncatneſs of the beſt kept gardens. Mir ros 
had never painted it ſo nobly or ſo pleaſantly, if he 
had not well conſidered it; his underſtanding had no 
difficulty to deſcribe the ſenſations which had "ome 
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es nis imagination. One can't read his Paradi/e Loft, 
r. without perceiving, that he had a hundred times in his 
e liſe, taken pleaſure in ſeeing che ſun, ſometimes gild 1 
e che horiſon, and reanimate all nature; and at others, 
. withdraw its rays, and leave her buried in the horrors” 
5 of darkneſs. There are ſome men, who imagine 
0 themſelves painters, becauſe they can copy pictures; 
e and others, who imagine themſelves poets, becauſe 
they can tranſlate VIX II, into Engliſh or French 
t verſe; but if they have not the talent, to paint nature 
f from. herſelf ; they are really neither painters nor poets. 
5 Men of genius, only imitate the great maſters of thoſe 
8 two ſciences, in their noble and ſimple manner of ex- 
if preſſing her. Thoſe who take attitudesfromRaymna- * 
e EL, or deſcriptions. from | VarcrL ; are, properly. 
n ipeaking, only copiers. Mil rox, does not only de- 
- fcribe the coolneſs of the morning, and the beautiful 
enamel ef a meadow, or the verdure of a hill; he 
expreſſes even the ſentiments of joy and pleaſure theſe 
objects excite in our ſoul: and gives us the ſatisfaction 
of thinking, that as we feel the ſame ſenſations he 
does, we have the happineſs to ſee nature with the ſame 
eye. Ons 17 
Hoi would the beauty of a garden, 
adorned with a true taſte, and where all art Was Wwhol- 
!y concealed, be to the trifling and childiſh ornaments, 
J have mentioned; where the walks gravelled for con- 
venience, ſhould only appear ſo, to ſet off the verdure ; 
where one ſhould ſee throughout the whole a ſym- 
metry,” without-/ uniformity, and a variety without 
confuſion; where lovely Fon ſhould deck herſelf 
with her jewels, and not leſſen their value by being 
too laviſh of them. A crown of jeſſemin and roſes, a 
garland of myrtle and pinks, — more beauty to 
her charms, - 6 thoſe heaps of flowers, ſhe is com- 
mori rather over loaden with, than adorned. Invite, | 
if poſſible a nymph from the neighbourhood, into the 
midſt of your garden to pay the tribute of her waters | 
to the goddeſs of flowers. At the farther end of it, 
:et Pax have an altar of green turf, under the __ f 
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of elms and limes. | Let your copſes be ſhady, and 
thick enough to intercept the weſtern breezes.  Charm- / 
ing PH1LoMEL will come thither ; and warble her 
harmonious ſtrains. Avoid the appearance of too 
much art throughout the whole, it grows tireſome in 
the end; a negligent and rural air, has charms that 
will always pleaſe. Make a prudent uſe, according 
to your ien, of openings, to have a proſpect of 
adjacent obi and if you; would have your copſes 
form a more apocabic point of view for your houſe, - 


imitate nature, and plant trees of different greens and 


different ſhapes. Thus in a landſkip by CLAuDE 
Losgalx, à pine is placed by an oak, and ere mu- 
tually ſet off each other.. 

Inſtead of obſerving an exact level i in a large gar- 
den, I ſhould rather chuſe to ſee copſes, whoſe trees 
almoſt all of different ſpecies, and riſing one above a- 
nother on a little hill; preſented to my eyes a ſort of 
verdant amphitheatre. Here I would plant an arbour 
of ſhrubs, with odiferous flowers; n I would have 
an aſſembly of ever-greens, to form a tual ſpring. 
In other reſpects, I would have no regard to the Io 
ing, but to the variety of my flowers: 5 I ſhould be 


pleaſed to fee a cop  Froumes with. us enameliofa 


pleaſant meadow. +. 

But why do 1 teak to your + ak dine apache 
your houſe at Montbard, 2 truly enchanted fairy 
caſtle! You have renewed. the wonders: of SEM IKA. 
M1s's gardens ; for who would not be ſurpriſed to ſee 


towers an hundred feet high, crowned with cypreſſes? 


Vou have done more: you have ſowed or Planted: all 
the moſt beautiful vegetables in nature. I ſee no- 


thing here amongſt the moſt curious Engliſh, that _ 


have not. With how fine a taſte are your gardens lai 
out? you have taken all poſſible advantage, both of — 
ſituation, and variety of every part of them. What a- 
greeableneſs, what variety, What richneſs in all your: 
copſes! To gire our French a taſle for plantations, 
and let them ſee how. much variety of trees embelliſn- 
es gardens ; I. could only wiſh, that Montbard, was 
within four leagues of Paris they would ſoon be 
| weary 


3 an 0 uniformity, char vans through. 
= * — their gardens. fi 
is but too true, that very Give! Weben 
with taſte, and that tis not acquired with riches:$ 
which only inſpires us with. pride, and W-judged ex- 
ences. "1 
— ſtatues, good or bad, by dint of money; than 
to give them à beautiful 9 Moſt architecta, dn 
whom they rely in this reſpect,” can only _ outs 


lines; Whatever falls under the cognizance of «reaſon; 
is above their capacity. Pbere are few beſides thoſe 


who are born with a certain genius, or, have Jony 
ſtudied the rules of art, whole perfection ia the H- 
tation of nature; that are friends to fimplicity. Lo] 
geniuſes are pleaſed with ſearching after thioſe TO 
whoſe only merit is their difficulty vr oddneſs. 


People who ſpend their whole time in gaming; or in | 


counting-houſes ; never” once think that an oak is 4 
finer tree than a yew, or thut a hillock adorned with 
rocks and verdure, is a ſimer proſpect, than an avenue 
of trees, which one cant ſee tlie end of. They would 


| think they diſgraced their” gardens, if they planted an 
adh in them, becauſe it is a ſoreſt⸗trœe; and yet; ts 


there a finer tres, don't ſay for ſhade, but to diverſify 


a copſe? why. have they baniſhed the Acacia into inn- 


vards, whoſe wood 115 uſeful, and whoſe flowers are 
no leſs agreeable to the eye, thin their odour to the 
noſe; and what atleaſt, by the verdure of its leaves, 
which are always green, is ſo agreeable to the ſight ? 


Whence eomes it chat we find no myrtles but in the 


gardens of cbuntry parſons? We are loſers in ae 
reſpects, by forſaking the tafle of our anceſtors. 

They already begin to leave their exceſſtve prejudices 
in We. of wild · cheſnut-· trees. How could they be 
io infatuated with a tree, which indeed yields a fine 
ſhade; but makes you 'repay with intereſt, the advan- 
tage of firſt putting forth its leaves, by ſhedding them 
io early /: with fo nafty-a tree, and whoſe wood is en- 
tirely uſeleſs ? Is not the cheſnut-tree, which France 


abounded fo much in formerly, preferable to this fo- 


rexpn one? "Tis not ſo naſty, yields almoſt 5 g00d a 
Vor. 8 WC; thade 


Tis much eaſier to crowd a garden with 


4 
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ſhade, produces a very. uſeful fruit; and as to the 
wood, tis good for many uſes, It is capable of being 
improved by a ſlilful gardener, who knew how to 
take care of it. 'Thoſe who would plant avenues of 
them at their country” houſes, would at leaſt affure 
their 3 of timber enough to rebuild them. J 
have ſeen magnificent avenues of them at Greenwich, 
where their fruit can't ripen. In the neighbourhood 
of Paris, where it Would ripen very well, you find 
none, except in the woods. Do they even know in 
our provinces, what the plane- tree is, which yields fo 
me a ffiade, and grows with ſo little care? There are 
fifty other ſorts of trees very common in this country, 
which are abfolutely unknown in France; unleſs to 
you, and ſome few of the curious. I know an Eng- 
Iiſnman, a man of taſte, ſettled at Paris, who has 
ſent for ſeveral ſorts of trees from his. own country, 
and particularly ever-greens; moſt of the French who 
{ee them, complain he has planted nothing but yews 
in his garden, though there is not one there. In the 
king's garden, the Pariſians confound them with 
pines, firs, cypreſſes, and ſeveral other forts of trees, 
that never ſhed their leaves. It is not required of 
them, to know the names of fourteen.thouſand plants, 
that are known to botaniſts; but I am ſurpriſed, that 
in this enlightened age, our people ſhould be ſo igno- 
rant of the nature of foreign trees, that might enrick 
their own country. Is it not being too ignorant of 
things, that are often uſeful; and are at leaſt capable 
of pleaſing the eye? God having created this vaſt uni- 
1 examined every thing, and found it was good; 
and I think the man, who; has fo. little curioſity to 
Know all the riches and variety of his bleſſings, is un- 
worthy of them. e W 


J have the honour to be, 


Sir, your moſt humble, Kc. 
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of the French Academy 10 


Concerning the ſuperiority of the Engliſh in ſatire.to the 
French ; of the liberty of the preſs, party-libels, and. | 


* GRANTHAM, &c. of 
Six, N e % | 
XxX 7 HEN the muſes crowned your long and great | 

ſacceſs on the Rage, by opening their ſanctuary | 


to you; I remember the public, who had long deſired | 
to ſee. you a member x the Academy, charmed to: I 
hear the father. of ELECTRA and RyHaDamisTuUs | 
ſpeak the only language in it, that was worthy of” 
him, * evidenced their approbation, by the flattering. | 
applauſes they are accuſtomed to give you at the play- q 
houſe :. I remember how ſenfibly they were affected to j 
hear you ſay, I newer dipped any pen in gail ; a thought, 
that does as much honour.to your heart, as to your 
underſtanding, How happy is the man, that can with. 
juſtice, ſay this of himſelf? There are but few of the 
greateſt. men that can. Moſt men of talents, giving 
way to a mean jealouſy, have diſhonoured themſelves, 
by the uſe they have made of them, g 
If criticiſm is uſeful both for learning and manners, 
ſatire is often dangerous in both reſpects; the firſt aa 


lone preſerves taſte in productions of the underſtand- | 
ing, the other only diſcourages talents, and nouriſhes Ii 
the malignity of mens hearts. 'Tho' ſound judgment | 
is common among the Engliſh ; there are but few of | 
W. C62 ION them. | 


* Mr, Cax81LLox returned his thanks in verſe 
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them who have taſte enough, to enable them to excel 
in criticiſm,” In this reſpect we have better models 
than they, and ſeveral of their authors, bave only 
tranilated ours. They are only ſuperior to us in ſa- 
tire, becauſe they take the liberty to ſay every thing; 
and have indeed, great opportunities of pts: | in 
this ſort of writing. The party ſpirit with which they 
are educated, their melancholly diſpoſition, and the 
violence of their paſſions, all incline them to ſatire. 
What makes us laugh, angers them; and perhaps 
both equally blameable, we ſing the moſt diſmal 
events, they rail at the mot indifferent things. What 
gall, what bitterneſs flows from the earl ef Doxs T's 
pen! my lord Rocnes Ex is ſtill more violent, and 


has as little regard to modeſty. There is nothing ſo. 


dangerous to the corrupt morals. they have both at- 
tacked, as the very works in which they have cen- 
fared them. Their exceſſively lewd fatires, are become 
the manual of Abertinees N 
What they call in England the /Zbervy of tbe preſi, 
is that which moſt writers take, of attacking the cha- 
racters and morals of perſons of the higheſt rank. 
Thoſe political papers and pamphlets, the crof75-man 
and ci hn⁰ freq are fo many fatires againſt the. 
government, and hbels againſt particular perfons. 
They are diftated more by hatred to thoſe in places, 


than love of the public welfare. . e 
in 17349, my lord H-------y and mr. P re- 
/ 2 d 


ciprocally treated each other in this ſort of pamphlets, 
in ſo indecent a manner, and fo nnbecoming perſons 
of their rank; that they were obhged to leave the. 


pen, and draw their ſwords. My lord H. v ſent 
mr. P Y a challenge; they fought in the upper 


St. JAuks's Park, where the firſt received two or 
three wounds, and the other only a flight one in the 
left hand. Ii a melancholly ref ction for us, ſays an 


I This is the moſt violent of all the journals that 
have appeared againſt the court; and what is moſt 
talked of. It might be juſtly termed the alarum bell 
of iar. . ; DN Ha 
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Engliſh author, 10 N to own, that our public 
papers are full of nothing but perſonality and ſcandalous 
/atires, The diſorder and licentiouſneſs of the SATUR- 
NALIA, laſted only three days at Rome; but one 
would imagine there was not a day in the year, 
on which this Pagan feſtival was not celebrated in” 
England. _ 1 „„ 

They are not contented in moſt of theſe writings, to 
rail at the miniſter only, and wound the reſpeRt due to 
royal majeſty; they expoſe even the authority of the 
parliament, to the contempt of the people. Party- 
writers are almoſt always hot and violent, and the | 
Fngliſh know no medium in any thing. The ſatires | 
which are publiſhed here againſt the miniſtry, are pen- 
ned in as unpolite as violent a ſtyle. There is nothing 
but menaces, infamy and the gallows. Whoever is 
in place, is a Sejarus, a Volſey, or a Buckingham z and | 
if they ſpeak. of the parliament, tis often in the moſt _ 
icandalous terms, That in the time of CHARLES II. j 
was called the parliament of penfiozers ; this now, is 
called the parliament of p/oce men. . 

It would be difficult perhaps to bridle this licentiouſ- 
neſs, but *tis certain they will not reſtrain it. The le- | 
giſlative power dare not arm its hand to puniſh it; the | 
public takes the authors whoſe malice amuſes them, un- 
der their protection; and the honeſteſt people condemn 
the fault, without being willing to ſuffer it to be cha- 
Riſed, If they arreſt the culpable, the general cry of 
the nation is; the liberty of the preſs is in danger; 
which the Engliſh look on as the bulwark of all their 
other liberties. They think the right they have to 1 
ſpeak their ſentiments of the government, the firſt and 
moſt eflential of their privileges; and in this. reſpect 
think like the Greeks, who fell into the ſame exceſſes. 
They pretend that public envy, is neceſſary for the | 
welfare of the ſtate ; and that this fort of Oſtraciſm, 
curbs the ambitious views of the great, Tis a barrier | 
they oppoſe to enterpriſing miniſters; but you find 
lome of them here as well as elſe- where, Who break ſ 
trough it, and let them talk, provided they let 
them act. | | 

Cc 2 | It. 
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It muſt alſo be owned, that let miniſters be what 


they will, they are equally expoſed to the raſhneſs of 


party writers; and 'tis in vain to diſguiſe the ſource 
of the evil; in countries where the miniſters are 
openly envied, tis certain the envy aims ſecretly at the 
ſovereign. ff 8 

Let the members of the two houſes, declaim violent-. 


Ty againſt the new taxes they would impoſe, and which 
would be burthenſome to the nation, tis their duty; 


and the more courageous. their zeal, the more com-. 
mendable. Let an Engliſh writer, who has nothing 
but his country's intereſt in view, difcover the artifices 
of an ill dchgning miniſter ; he ſtill does nothing but 
what is the duty of a vigilant citizen. He has a right 
to have a watchful ox on the conduct of thoſe, Who 
overn the ſtate, He may attack him boldly, when 
be hghts him with nothing but the weapons of truth; 
and will have the glory of being the champion of the 
0 ople with paſſion 
inſtead of zeal, and malice inſtead of merit, veiling 
their private intereſt under the ſpeclous pretence of the 
public, to make uſe of anonymous writings to render 
the ſovereign odious to his ſubjects, and inſpire them 
with a ſpirit of ſedition and rebellion; is a pernicious 
and intolerable abuſe, in all ſtates. Tis turning a 
weapon to the deſtruction of government, that ſhould 
never bz made ule of but for its defence. “ By the 
* liberty of the preſs, we ought not to underſtand, a 
* power of viliſying our governours and. lawful ma- 
* giſtrates with impunity ; and of diminiſhing or de- 
« ſtroving by ſcandalous writings, the reſpect and re- 
„ verence which is due to authority, and the per- 
* {ons in whoſe hands it is depoſited, We ought not 
% ko make the preſs an inſtrument to ruin the reputa- 
* tion of our neighbours, or do them the leaſt preju- 
« dice; either by inſulting over their misfortunes, 
* their defects and perſonal frailties, or by 7 
the ſecrets of their families to be publickly laughed 
* at, &c.“ Thus the author of the neſts gn HR: 
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ſes himſelf, and yet in every paper, takes the liberty he 
owns is puniſhable; and if he ſometimes has recourſe 
to allegory, tis only to make his ſatires more biting. . 
When he ſubſtitutes the word Ronin, inftead of Ro- 
BERT, and when he calls the miniftry againft which 
he writes, RoBinocRAacy ;-what elſe does he aim at, 
but to render both the miniſter and the ſovereign, . 
whoſe authority he exerciſes, contemptible ? When the 
public gives all theſe ſorts of ſatires a favourable recep- 
tion, tis a bad fign. When libels and licentious 
diſcourſes againſt thoſe who govern a ſtate, are well re- 
ceived ; tis an omen of troubles that threaten it. 

It ſeldom happens that thoſe, who conceal them 
ſelves, have good intentions. As zeal for the public 
welfare, is not afraid to appear what it is; ſo party 
5 always uſes art to diſguiſe itſelf. Like hypocri- 
y, tis always buſy in hiding the vices it has, and adorn- 
ing itfelf with virtues, it has not. Iniquity ſeeks 
darkneſs, and cowards fight treacherouſly. There are 
indeed men, who thinking of nothing but to raiſe 
themſelves on the ruins of their country; deſerve to be 
expoſed to the public cenſure, and made as infamous in 
their reputation, as they are culpable in their conduct, 
and depraved in their morals. As virtue itſelf, is 
often its only reward; it were to be wiſhed, that vice 
al ſo always found its own puniſhment, in the juſt infamy 
that ought to attend it. In this caſe, the author of a 
libel, is only the vile inſtrument of public vengeance - 
and there is no difference between him and the perſon - 
who executes on à criminal, the ſentence juſtice has 
pronounced againſt him ; except that he undertakes 
the office without permiſſion, and without owning it. 
But *tis an unhappy thing, for the moſt innocent and 
upright life to be expoſed to flanderous libels, and 
the conſequence of them, popular injuſtice. 

The wiſeſt governments, have been io ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of reſtraining the licentioufneſs of ſatyrical 
minds, that the firſt Roman laws, thoſe of the twelve 
tables, had made them liable to puniſhment ; before. 
AvcusTvus ſubjected them to the law Dx MajzsTa- . 
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TE. || The ſame prudence dictated the famous edict 
in France, which condemns them. to be laſhed. The 
Scandalum magnatum, in England, is but a uſeleſs. 
reſtraint to this licentiouſneſs; tis in vain to ſubject it 
to puniſhments, that can be ſo eafily eluded ; laws a- 
gon defamation, are a jeſt to-thoſe, who can violate. 
them with impunity. | 3 | . 
LiBELs, ſays an Engliſh author, are of ſuch dange+ 
rous conſequence, that in all civilized ſtatet they hawe. 
enactred laws ts puniſh them zit were to be wiſhed thoſe. 
laws avere executed with rigour ; but the misfortune is, 
Te cant determine the natare and aifferent ſpecies of. 
libels. In England, they have nothing to ſay to the 
author of the moſt defamatory ſatires, provided he. 
does not name the perſon. he abuſes ; as to the reſt, he 
may paint him in the moſt diſtinguiſhing colours, and. 
even give the firſt and laſt letter of his name, for fear 
they {ſhould miſtake him. You find bookſeller $ AS im- 


pudent as the author, who undertake the printing of 


theſe ſcandalous fatires; and dare the authority of. 
parliament, by advertiſing at the head of the work, 
that they are publiſhed by the permiſſion of that auguſt. 
aſtembly.t The judge and jury are the only people in. 
England, who ought not to unirrſtand the author's. 
meaning, whenever be is to be proſecuted. However. 
abſurd this propoſition may be, the celebrated author. 
of CaTo's +a is not afraid to defend it; and very. 


probably, becauſe he thought himſelf intereſted in it. 


Setting out on this maxim, tis certain, nothing can be. 
treated as a hbel. _ 1 
The perverſeneſs of the mind of man has found 
a way, to make printing an invention ſometimes as. 
prejudicial to fociety, as tis advantageous to it in other 


are 


Primus Auguſtus copnitionem de famoſis libellis ſpe- 

tie legis us trad vit, commotus Caſſii Severi libidine, 
gu Viros feemine ſque illuſtres procaci bust. ſcriptis tracta- 
o/ os. . f 
I "Tis the cuſtomn of moſt anonymous authors now 
a days, to turn acts of parliament into ridicule, 
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are ſo many ſtains made eaſily that nothing can take 


out. Moſt people believe evil with eagerneſs; and 


few have reaſon or honeſty enou h to be eaſily unde- 
ceived. I think it heedleſs to enlarge on the inconve- 


niencies that reſult to this country, from au theſe po 


litical libels. *Tis too eafily perceived that they are 
the ſpring from whence the hatred of party, popular 
emotions, and all thoſe diſorders flow, which diſturb 
= harmony of government, and the execution of the 
aws. * 1 

This negligence, or this timidity of the parliament, 
in reſtraining ſuch a licentiouſneſs; is the cauſe that 
the different ranks of people in; the ſtate, are expoſed. 
to all the invenomed ſhafts, the low and intereſted mo- 
tives of ſhameleſs, and ſometimes perverſe authors, can. 
dictate. They look on the impunity of the vice, 
25 a privilege. They print, and ſell here publickly, 
the moſt ſcandalous Kat unjuſt libels againſt particular 


In a well civilized ſtate, the honour of the ſab- 
ject, ought to be as much under the protection of 
the laws, as their fortune. The more eaſily it 
is diemifhed, the more attentive. they ſhovid be to. 
puniſh thoſe, who commit this fart of theft. A. 
man, who is abuſed by ſatires, is not allowed to 
take revenge on the offender ; and indeed with good 
reaſon : becauſe ſuch an act would be an infringe- 
ment on the ſovereign power, in which alone the 
right of puniſhment is inveſted. But the iſtrates, 

who are intruſted with the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and have a legal power to puniſh revenge, if taken 
by the offended. perſon, as a crime; ought to think 
themſelves in duty bound. to punith the offender. If 
good. behaviour is ſometimes a realon for relaxing 
the ſeverity of the laws; thoſe diſtarbers of the 
public tranquility ſhould at leaſt be ſeparated from 
the community, as people oit of their ſenſes are, 
in order to prevent their doing miſchief. And ſuch 
they really are : for it is literally true that none 
but ſenſeleſs people are miſchievous, 


i 
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In all ſorts of, governments, princes and mini- 
ſers, who neglect to reſtrain the audacionſneſs 'of + 
theſe licentious people, are puniſhed themſelves for 
their careleſsneſs. They take the ſame liberties 
With them, they do with particular perſons. They 
. daily ſee fatires publiſhed which may diſpleaſe them, 
for having treated thoſe with indifference, they ought 
to have puniſhed. The benefit reſulting from the 
example, is an ample recompence for the trouble- 
ſome clamour one is forced to raiſe, by puniſhing- 
the authors of theſe pernicious works. The ill name, 
Sixtus 3 acquired at Rome, by putting to 
death with the utmoſt ſeverity, thoſe villains that 
deſerved it; was a trifle, in compariſon of the good 
effects, ſuch a ſpectacle muſt produce on the minds 
of men: few of whom addict themſelves to crimes, 
but from the hopes of eſcaping with impunity. 
The i-nature of ſatirical authors, wants a bri-- 
dle to reſtrain it, and prevent its communicating, . 
itſelf to others; by being left at liberty, it becomes 
a contagious diſeaſe ; and of all others, moſt eaſi - 
Iy infects youth. Is it ſarprifing that ſo many peo- 
Pie gire themſelves to fatire ? 'T'is the only ſpecies 
of writing, in which good ſenſe is not neceſſary, 
to make it ſucceed All thoſe ſcandalous pam- 
Phlets, which at this time infect learning in France, 
owe their whole ſucceſs to- the ill- nature of the 
readers. . ee e Wet 
Keeping us within the bounds of reaſon and: 
good manners, is not reſtraining our liberty, bat 
forcing us to make a good uſe of it. Thole who 
complain they have not liberty enough to do ill, 
are unworthy of the benefits of ſociety. It were to 
be wiſhed, for the general good, that no particular 
perſon were permitted to be wicked with impunity. 
In vain do we offer rewards for virtue, if we don't 
puniſh vice with a ſtrict hand. Moſt men are. frail, 
and only governed by fear; none but noble fouls. 
are ſenſible of honour, and they need no other rules 
to direct them. That is the. beſt civilized Co 
| war 
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which has the moſt ways of foxcing. the inhabi- 
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The Engliſh government 
reſpect, as in others. Tua ix, a villain, who com- 
mitted ſo many robberies on the N for four 
years together, and who at laſt ſuffered on the gal- 
lows the puniſhment due to his erimes; did at leaſt 
one ſeryice to the ſociety, by giving a wholeſome | 
piece -of advice, for the civil government of this yl 
city. In the ſpeech he made, according to cuſtom, 
at the place of execution, which was alſo printed 
as uſual; he declared the only way to exterminate 
highwaymen in England, was to hang thoſe who 
began by picking pockets, at London, of watches 
and * eee | 5 . 
The author of an anſwer to mr. D“ ,, ſati- 
rical letters, which has been lately publiſhed, makes 
'a very odd uſe of this declaration. 7 fall not be 
concerned, ſays he, to compare people, whoſe frofeffion 
and morals are wery much alike. Thaſe who treach- | 
ercuſiy attack the honour and reputation of the whole | 
wwerld, want nothing perhaps but as much courage as | 
afſaſſins, to be as wicked as they are. If they would put | 
a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs of the authors of libels, th | 
muſt puniſh that of ſatirical writers with ſeverity. | 
The «laſs of the latter, is certainly the nurſery of the 
others. The wenom, their criticiſms are full of, is the 
ſame poiſon that infects moſt of our libels. The doſe, in 
theſe, is flronger, and more artfully prepared, but "tis 
fill of the ſame ſpecies. 'Trs not ſurpriſing that they 
invenom the ſhaft more, when "they conceal themſelves | 
to ſhoot it; when they take advantage of the obſcu- 1 
rity, in which they . theſe works of iniquity, 10 | 
diffuſe in them all the gall that can flew from the 
malice of a fhallow brain, and blackn:ſs of a cor- 
rupt heart. | | | 
{ know, ſays he other-where, that ſome of our au- 
ors would complain of a ſeverity, that ſhould pro- 
Hibit them the licentious uſe of ſatire. There are ſome 
who fincerely own, that without the malice with 
which they ſeaſon their criticiſms, they auould not be 
avorth 
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avorth reading. Do they think to palliate their ins | 
Famous 88 by ſaying they bawe ao other 


way | 
to live? Tux IN, awhoſe ſpeech I have juft related 
te you, had the ſame excuſe for his crimes. His profe 75 


' from was robbing, and be had no other. Tbeſt wor» | 


ters are to confider whether be ought "to be pardons .\ 


ed. | Depraved as they are, it will be Aae Jas 


them, not to ee r $19 ty * 
1 have the honour to be, 
Si, your molt barbie, be. 


* 
! 
* 


Satire 75 or an bee to the ia 
of m. D----, by Hir DEAN Jaco, elq; — 
by W. Lew 15, in Ruſtel-ſtreet. 


